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INTRODUCTION, 



RELIGION and Morality, being 
of univerfal concern to perfons 
of all conditions and denomi- 
nations, as well with regard to their 
prefent happinefs as their future ex- 
pe<^ations, have always engaged the 
thoughts of fuch as were difpofed to 
think ferioufly upon anything : and 
the minds of men being varioufly 
turned, that natural fondnefs which 
attaches every one to the decifions 
of his own judgement, efpecially in 
matters nearly affeding his intereft, 
has given birth to innumerable dif- . 
putes among the learned in all ages ; 
from whence great diforders and 
mifchiefs have frequently arifcn a- 
mong the reft of mankind. But 
a 2 thou^K 
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though contention has never ceafed, " 
nor is ever likely to ceafe, yet the 
particular fubjeds exciting it from 
time to time have often changed: 
one fet having divided the ancient 
philofophers, another the dodors in 
the reign of fchool divinity, and an- 
other the feveral feds of Chriftians 
at and after the reformation. 

All thefc old topics of litigation 
are now happily laid afide, or lie 
dormant in the clofets of the ftu- 
dious ; where they are treated of as 
matters of fpeculation, giving no 
<lifturbance to the world in general. 
The principal, or perhaps only quef- 
tion agitated with any degree of 
•warmth and earneftnefs in thefe times 
and countries, feems to be, Whether 
Reafon alone be fufficient to dired 
us in all parts of our condud, or 
Whethct Revelation and /fupernatu- 
^al aids be neceflary. .. For upon* this 
hinge the merif ^ ' 
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gious difputes chiefly turn, rather 
than upon external evidence, which 
one may obferve always carries more 
or lefs weight with men, according 
as they ^re prepoflefled either in fa- 
vour or prejudice of the dodrines en- 
forced thereby ; nor indeed would 
defcrve regard at all without profpeA 
of fome advantage to accrue from 
the refult. For were a Revelation 
propofed which fhould ©ffer nothing 
more than we could difcover by our 
own fagacity or attain by common 
induftry, nobody would think it 
worth while to be at any trouble 
either in recommending or entring 
upon an examination of its authen- 
ticity. 

Upon this queflion, concerning the 

fufEciency of Reafon, many treatifes 

are written and much thrown out in 

the pulpits and in private conver- 

■■r^-. i^^aaioti : nor would means be neg- 

' of interefting the populace in 

the 
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the difpute, which from a <lifj>qt«' 
would then become a quarrel and 
occafion of civil commotions, did ndt 
our laws wifely provide for the main- 
tenance of peace and good order by 
reftraining the fiery zeal of fome and 
wanton licentioufnefs of others. While 
the conteft (lands thus confined with- 
in the limits of argumentation^no ve- 
ry mifchievous confequjBnces canen- 
fuc. We need not fear truth fiiould 
lie long overwhelmed under the fo- 
phifms of falfehood : it will always rife 
at laft triumphant over the ftrong- 
eft oppofition ; or rather like gold, 
which comes brighter and purer 
out of the furnace, will get clear of 
that ruft and drofs that gathers upon 
the foundeft do^rihe by too long 
quiet. When men are all of a mind 
they grow carelefs, fcldom giving 
themfelves the trouble to enter into 
the grounds of what pafTes current 
by univerfal confent : or elfe graft 

their 
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tlidr own airjr imaginations upon 
the iblid fubftance. But the vigi-* 
lance of an adverfary fufFers no fo* 
reign mixtures that will not (bmd 
the ilrideft fcrutiny : and his mil^ 
repre&ntations give occafion for 
what remains^ to be more fully ex^^ 
plained and more clearly under* 
flood. 

But how ^%at advantages fbever 
may accrue from controversy, it 
is attended by no lefs inconveni- 
ence. It draws off men's attention 
from the main end of Religion, 
which is to make them better, by 
leading them infenfibly into a per* 
fuafion that orthodoxy on one hand^ 
and freedom from bigotry on the 
other, is to ftand in lieu of all the 
pradical duties of life : it deflroys 
that mutual goodwill and efleem 
from whence the benefits of fociety 
^ chiefly refult: and it cuts off half 
the means of improvement by fhut*- 

ting 
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ting our eyes againft the cleared 
truths and moft fhining examples 
prefented by thofe of whom we have 
received an ill impreflion. For it 
is no uncommon thing to combat an 
opinion or vilify an adion of the 
perfon we diflike, mcerly becaufe 
they are his, without once confider- 
ing the merits of either, ■ 

Wherefore the worft kind of dif- 
puting is that which proceeds folely 
in the fpirit of oppoHtion, tending 
to overthrow but not to ellablifli: 
for there is fcarce any fyftem fo bad 
as not to be better than none at all. 
He that pulls down his neighbours 
houfe does him a difkindnefs, how 
inconvenient a dwelling foever it 
were, unlefs he furnifhes him with 
a plan and materials for build- 
ing one more commodious. Let 
every man by my confent offer what- 
ever he thinks beneficial to the pub- 
lic ; we ftand obliged to him for 

his 
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his good intentions however ineffec- 
tual they may prove, or how much 
foever we may perceive him mis- 
taken; provided he does not med- 
dle with the opinions of others until 
he finds them (landing, diredly 
athwart his way ; then indeed dif- 
putation becomes neceffaryj but it is 
never defirable, nor perhaps ever 
. excufable^ unlefs when abibjiutely ne- 
<!eflary. 

In order to avoid this' difagre- 
abletieceflity as long as poilible^ it 
ieemsadvifable to begin with build- 
ing upon ground' that hobcdy claims 
or that we all pofi^fs in common ; I 
mean, by working upon principles 
univerfally agreed to, and gathering 
all the conclufions they will afford 
that may be ferviceablc to the worlds 
and wherein every body may ac- 
quiesce without prejudice to his fa- 
vourite tenets. For there are many 
inducements to prudence, to honef- 
b ty,. 
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ty, to benevolence, to induftry, ac- 
knowledged by pcrfons of all perfua- 
fions J and if thefe were improved 
to the utmoft, much good might 
be done to mankind, both towards 
advancing' their knowledge and re^- 
gulating their behaviour, before we 
iieed touqh upon any controverfia,! 
matters. 

This method appears likely to 
render the benefit of our- endeavour* 
iSiope exterifivcj becaufe being look- 
ed upon as a common frieqd^ we 
fliall be heard favourably by all ; nor 
is it in^poffible that our interpofition 
may bring the contending parties 
"into better humoiir with; one. ano- 
ther, rendering them more candid, 
biore open to convi<S^ioh^by Ihowing 
'^hey agree already in imany refpeds 
themfelves were not aware of. If 
^^ can trace out a refcmblance of 
each others features in their own, 
they may qoniider them as marks of a 

relation- 
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f elationfliip, and abate of that fhynefs 
which makes every one averfe to 
whatever comes from a ftranger or 
an alien. Perhaps too it may tend 
confiderably towards fhortening dif- 
putes ; for as no difference can be 
voided unlefs by prcmifles whereto 
both fides will aflent, the more of 
thefe can be colledted, the firmer 
they are eflablifhed, and the readier 
they lie at- hand j there will remain 
the lefs to do afterwards towards de-* 
termining matters in debatCi 

No\«r there is one tradl^ of ground 
claimed by none as his peculiar pro- 
perty, namely, fo much as lies withiil 
the province of rcafon. Both be- 
liever and unbeliever will admit that 
there are certain truths and certain 
duties difcoverablc by our own care 
'and fagacity, that our reafbn is of 
fome ufe to us, and that we ought 
to make the beft ufe of it in our 
power. This therefore is what I 
b z purpofe 
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purpofe to attempt, to try what 
may be done by the excrcife of our 
reafoA; either for the advancement of 
knowledge, or guidance of our con- 
dud/ without pretending to deter- 
mine beforehand whether we may 
furnifli ourfelves this way with eve- 
ry thing for which we have occa- 
fion, . without embracing or rejeding 
what other helps may be afforded us 
from elfewhere. Since it is allow- 
ed on all hands that reafon may do 
fomething for us, let us avail our* 
felves of that fomething fhe is capa- 
ble of, be it little or be it much j 
this furely will not indifpofe us 
againft receiving further benefits 
from fupernatural afliftancej if any 
fuch are to be had. Such an at- 
tempt cannot juftly offend either 
party : for if reafon be fufficient, 
what can we do better than liflen 
attentively to her voice ? and if fhe 
be not , fufficient, how can this be 

better 
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better evidenced than by putting her 
upon the trial in order to fee what 
flie contains ? If we fiiall find her 
anywhere at a nonplus, or her ftorei 
exhaufled and our wants ftill re- 
maining unfupplied, we fhall the 
more readily recur to fupplies af- 
forded from another trealury. 

But who is able to ranfack all the 
ftores of reafon or compute the ex- 
ad amount of the riches fhe pof- 
feffcs ? For my part I am far from 
fancying myfelf equal to the tafk ; 
nor do I imagine it can be perform- 
ed by any fingle perfon, but muft 
be compleated, if ever, by the fuc- 
ccffive endeavours of many : and o» 
this very plea 1 found my juftifica- 
tion. For although what can be 
managed by a few, we choofe to en- 
truft only with confummate mafters 
in the bufinefs, yet in works re- 
quiring numbers to execute them^an 
indifferent workman may be admit- 
ted 
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ted to give a helping hand. It is thd 
duty of every one to ferve the pub- 
lic in fuch way for which he is beft 
fitted, how flender foevcr his abili- 
ty may be ; and this is the only 
way wherein I have any chance. of 
making myfelf ufefull. I have nei* 
ther conftitution nor talents for ac- 
tive life, neither ftrength nor fund of 
fpirits for hard ftudy,' nor been bred 
to any profefllon : but my thoughts 
have taken a turn from my earlieft 
youth towards fearching into the 
foundations and meafures of right 
and wrong; whatever nature gave me 
has been cultivated by a carefull edu-* 
cation, and improved further by as 
much application as I could bear the 
fatigue ofj my love of retirement has 
furniflied me with continual leifure^ 
and the exercife of my reafon has 
^)een my daily employment : the 
fervice therefore I am to do muft 
flow from this exercife or not at all. 

And 
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And it muft arife from thfe exercifc 
jiot the ftrength of my rcafon : I pre- 
tend to no fagacity capable of ftrik- 
ing out uncommon difcoveries, my 
dependence- muft reft folely upon my 
care and vigilance, which keep me 
ponftantly upon the watch for fuch 
fparks of light as occur from time to 
time fpontaneoufly : the coldnefs of 
my natural temperament inclines me 
to caution and fufpicion, fo I do not 
haftily embrace the moft ftriking ide- 
as until having turned them again 
and again in my thoughts in order 
to difcern the genuine rays of truth 
from the flaftiy meteors of delufion : 
whatever of the former I can gather, 
I preferve diligently, laying them by 
in ftore againft any further ufe that 
njay be made of them. For I am a 
kind of mifer in knowledge, atten- 
tive to every little opportunity of 
gain: tho' my incom be fmall, I lofe 
jiothing of what comes to hand ; all 

I can 
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I can fcfape, I place out at intereft, 
ftill accumulating the intereft upon 
the principal, as well knowing that 
this is the only way fot one of mo- 
derate talents to raife a fortune. 

Let not any man expeft extraor- 
dinary ftrokes of penetration from 
me : I fhall prefent him with nothing 
but what he may have had within 
his view before; I pretend only to 
remind, him of things that may have 
flipped his n^emory or point out to 
him objefts that may have efcaped 
his notice : if I fhall oiFer him any- 
thing new, it will be no more than 
he would have found naturally re- 
fulting from things he knows al- 
ready, had he held them as fteddily 
under contemplation, or placed them 
together in the fame Situation as I 
do. Therefore I do not prefume to 
di<3:ate or impofe my notions upon 
others, nor defire any more regard 
or attention than one would readily 

give 
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give to any common perfon, upon 
matters wherein he has been con-^ 
ftantly converfant from his child- 
hood ; nor even here do I wifh my 
word might be taken any further 
than fhall appear reafonable in the 
judgement of the hearer. 

Many efforts have been made^a^ 
well by ancients as moderns^ for in- 
yeftigating the principles of reafbn 
and eftablifhing a folid ftrudure of 
morality ; and tho' they have all fall-* 
en iliort of the end propofed, yet 
have they not entirely failed of fuc- 
cefs. The foundations indeed have 
not yet been difcovered or laid opea 
to the view and fatisfaftion of all 
men: but much of the covering that 
obfcured them has been from time to , 
time removed, and the hoUownefs of 
many ipots whereon great labour 
ufcd to be wafted has been made ap- 
pear. Mr. Locke In particular has 
contributed not a little to facilitate 

c th^ 
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the endreafe of knowledgCj by point- 
ing out the fources and channels 
from whence it muft be derived, and 
clearing away th?t incumbrance of 
innate ideas, real elTences, and fuch 
like rubbifti^ that obftruded the 
fearches of the ftudiots formerly: 
fo that the reafonings of men are 
become more accurate, more folid, 
and if one may fo fay, more reafonr- 
able than they were before. I can - 
riot exped: to run fuch lengths as he 
has done : but if I may advance one 
tittle ftep further in the way that he 
leads, Or fuggeft a fingle hint that 
may be improved by fome abler 
hand for the real benefit of man- 
kind, I fhall not think that I have 
•laboured in vain nor lived in vain. 
Whatever I may be able to do, I 
ftand indebted to Mr. Locke for, 
having learned from him which way 
tb diredl my obfervation and how to 
make ufc of what I obferve. I 

fhould 
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/hould be proud of being thought to 
refemble him, not as a copy but an 
imitation, endeavouring to catch the 
fpirit of my original, and then let- 
ting that fpirit operate in its own 
manner. Every one has fomething 
in his air and gait peculiar to him* 
felf, and if he goes to tread fcrupu- 
loufly in the fteps or afTume the gef- 
tiiresi of another, he will move 
aukwardly and make very little pro- 
grefs. 

But how high a veneration foever 
I may have for Mr. Locke, it does 
not rife to an implicit faith, leaving 
me at liberty to diffeAt from him in 
fome few inftances ; and as this hap- 
pens very feldpm, I am not forry it 
does happen at all, becaufe it aflures 
me that in other particulars I am 
not drawn by the influence of a 
great name but by the force of con- 
vidion. In matters of fcience ano- 
ther may prepare the evidences and 

c 2 place 
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place them in their proper light 
and order, but the decifion ought 
always to be a man's own. But I 
am never better pleafed than when a 
difference _, feemingly wide at iirft, 
leffens by degrees and at length 
vanifhes upon a nearer infpeiftion 
and entring more thoroughly into 
his ideas, becaufc then I find my 
judgement tallied with his even be- 
fore I knew of it myfelf. 

And I receive the like proportion* 
able fatisfadion upon the like occa- 
fion with rcfpedl to the opinions of 
others : for I have fo little the fpirit 
of contradiction that I do not wil- 
lingly difagree with anybody even in 
points of fpeculation, but endear 
vour at all pofiible means of recon- 
cilement. I have too great a defe- 
rence for the underftandings of others, 
to believe they ever embrace naked 
error uncovered by truth : therefore 
prcfume the worft fet of tenets muft 

con- 
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eontain a mixture of fomething that 
is right, or clfe they would not have 
gained credit. The bufinefs then is 
to feparate the fterling from the 
drofs, or rather reftore it to its ori- 
ginal purity. For however chime- 
rical the tranfmutation of metals 
may have proved, there is a tranf- 
mutation of truth into falfehood: 
many propofitions by expo£tions, 
qualifications or reftri<ftions,may be 
made either true or falfe : and per- 
haps moft of the impofitions upon 
mankind have been introduced into 
the world by the perverfe ufe of this 
art. If then I can tranfmute a mif- 
chievous opinion back again into its 
primitive innocence, and I have 
fometimes fucceeded beyond expec- 
tation, I may lawfully ufe it as cur- 
rent coin, and reckon it as a part of 
my ftock in knowledge. My door 
ftand^ open to receive whatever va- 
luable comes in from all quarters, 

and 
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and as diiFerent wares are deemed 
contraband by diiFerent powers^ I am 
forced in defence gf my property to 
fight by turns on oppofite fides of 
the fame queftion, not as a Draw- 
canfir hewing down both 4m> friend 
and foe, but as a mediator labouring 
to reconcile jarring interefts. By 
this pradice of joining in alliance 
with various parties,! take a tin<9:urc 
of thofe among whom I converfej' 
fo that it will be no .wonder if I 
fliall be found hereafter adopting the 
fentiments or talking in the flrain of 
an enthufiafl, a bigot, a vifionary, 
a fenfualift, a freethinker, a fcepti<i; 
yet I hope, without iaconfiftency or 
wavering of opinion. 

Nor can anybody juftly take fcan- 
dal hereal. Thofe who place all in 
a freedom of thought^ will not furely 
blame me for giving a latitude to my 
thoughts and following whitherfo* 
ever my judgement ftiall lead me; 

I will 
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I will not trouble them with any- 
thing I (hall judge trifling, or of no 
ufe, or that has not flood the teft of 
mjr own examiilation. If I fliall 
fometimcs feem to (hake the main 
pillars of morality as well as religion, 
it will be only when I conceive 
them (lid off their proper bafis upon 
the loofe earth _^ in order to reftore 
them ; in this cafe it is neceflary to 
Undermine the ground whereon they 
ftand,t6 make room for the levers 
whereby they may be raifed to a 
bottom where they may remain f<» 
ever firm and immovable ; nor (hall 
I attempt to remove any until I have 
found a place fitter for their recep- 
tion and fupport. Thofe who main- 
tain an eftabli(hed form of do6trine 
can receive no injury from me. For 
whenever I confort with them, as 
they may expe<9: from my conform- 
able temper will frequently happen, 
they will have in me a competent 

wittiefs 
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witnefs to the reafonablenefs of their 
dodrines, againft whom no excep- 
tion can be taken for prejudice or 
partiality. And if I fhall run into 
^ extravagances, they may draw an ar- 
gument from thence to fhow the dan* 
'\ ger of trufting to our natural ftrength 
' alone : for if one who has conilant- 
.' ly paid his court to reafon/ from his 
childhood, has had a liberal educa* 
I tion and continual leifure, and ex- 
amined every thing with coolnefs, 
care and impartiality, yet mifles of 
V his aim and bewilders himfelf in 
toazes or lies entangled in abfurdi«r 
ties ; how can it be expedted, that 
^ the common herd of mankind, with- 
f out preparation, without thirft of 
knowledge, without command of 
their time, immerled in buflnefs, 
pleafures or pafllons, and driven for-, 
cibly along by the torrent of exam- 
's pie, fhould ever ftrike out a cqm- 
i pleat rule of condudt or fyfteni.of 

opinion 
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opinion J without fbme better guid-* / 
ance than that of their own fagacity? / 

3inc« then my attempt can drsLW 
no iil con(equences, and fhouid it 
do no good will do no hurt, I may 
proceed without fear or fcruple tQ 
fuch eXercife of my reafon as I am 
capable of making. But reafbn can-p 
not work without materials, which 
muft be fetched from nature! and 
not all nature neither, £br the great* 
eft part of her ftores lie beyond ouj* 
reach. Of what ftand within out 
kea^{bme we discern by immediate 
intuition, others we gather by infc"^ 
rence and long deductions of reafoix- 
ing. It feems expedient then to be-^ 
gin with the things lying neareft to 
vs, thefe being the pretnifles which 
muft . help li^ to inveftigate others 
more remote^ Now what is nearer 
to .a man- thaji him^lf, his fenlk" 
lions, thou^t« and a<Sion« ? Thefc 
therefore i purpofe to examine in 

d the 
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the firft place rather than hunt after 
abftrad notions or cflcnces of good 
or evil ; which can only be dif- 
covered, if ever, from a carefuU ob- 
fervation of the former. In natural 
philofophy^the experimental method 
is now univerfally preferred before 
the hypothetic^as the furer and more 
fifFedtual : the like method may be 
praftifed in. morality, with this only 
difference, that here is no occafion 
to make experiments on purpofq for 
every thing we fee or hear or feel or 
do in our ordinary converfe and 
common occurrencies of life., are 
fo many experiments whereon to 
build our conclufions. From hence 
we may beft difcover our own na- 
ture as we can beft dilcover the na- 
ture of bodies from their operation ; 
and by diligently obferving what 
we do, how we come to a<ft in fuch 
or fuch manner, together with the 
confequences and cffeAs of our 

adions 
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aftions, we fliall be likely to lay 
the fiireft meafures for our condud: 
and attain the cleared knowledge 
of what we ought to do. 

Some have fuppofed with Plato 
that moral and other qualities have 
an exiftence of their own, diftindl 
from that of the fubftances whereto 
they belong; that they may be 
clearly apprehended independently 
of the fubjedt poffefling them ; that 
they* are eternal and immutable, 
whereas all other things fludluatc 
and vary, changing their forms per- 
petually ; therefore that fcience 
muft fiand firmed which is built 
upon fuch an immovable foundation. 
I fhall not ftay now to examine the 
truth of this aflertion : it is enough 
to obferve that whatever inde- 
pendent exiftence may belong to 
qualities, we can only come to the 
knowledge of them by the fub- 
ftances wherein they inhere : nature 
d 2 ex- 
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exhibits nothing abftra^ed to ouf 
view, the abftra<^ muft be learned 
from the concrete. We fhoyld ne* 
ver have known what whitenefs was 
had we not fecn fomething white, 
nor hardnefg had we not felt fomem 
thing hard. 80 neither could we 
have known what juftice or good-^ 
nef^ were, had we not ' fcen the 
fidliohs of men and obfcrved how 
their fentiments influence their be- 
haviour. Befidcs, how folid a fci*- 
cnce foever may be earedied on ideal 
qualities^it refti in fpeculation only, 
»nd contributes nothing to our bct*- 
ter accommodation, unlefs delating 
to fuch qualities wherein miankind 
has^ fome concern ; and what are of 
this kind can only be afcertaincd by 
^xlperience and obfervation. 

From thefe fources therefore we 
muft fetch our materials, and when 
we have gotten competent ftore of 
them^ J »m fo far from being an 

enemy 
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enemy to abftrad rcafoningSj^ that I 
ihall purfue them as far as can be 
de^ed, keeping an eye all along 
upon uf<i,and corredting my theory 
from time to time by a reference to 
hA$* I am rather apprehen£ve of 
incurring cenfure by purfuing them 
too far, or feeming to have forgotten 
or loft fight of the main fubjedl 
propofed: for I may probably fpend 
a great deal of time in metaphyseal 
di£:|Ui{ltions before I mention a word 
either of morality or religion. But 
the knowledge of religion and mo- 
rality arifcs from the knowledge of 
ourielves : at leaft in my own pri- 
vate meditations I have always founds 
that whenever I have endeavoured to 
trace them to their firfl principles^ 
they have led mc to confider the na- 
ture of the mind. This then we may 
look upon as the groundwork and 
foundation ; and he that would 
have a firm fuperflrudure, muft al- 
low 
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low fufficient time for laying the 
foundation well. While this is do - 
ing we work underground r you fee 
we are very bufy, but to what purpofe 
is not fo readily vifible : nothing 
appears ufefull, nothing convenient,- 
nothing ferviceable for the purpofes 
of life. Have but patience until we 
come above ground, and then per- 
haps you will fee a plan arifing that 
'promifes fbmething habitable and 
commodious, and which could not 
have flood fccure without the pains 
we have been taking underneath. 
Let it be obferved further that- my 
archite<5lure partakes of the military 
as well as the civil kind: I am 
not only to build houfes, churches 
and markets, for the accommoda- 
tion of life, but fortifications too 
for repelling the attacks of an in- 
vader: and this mufl be done fub- 
flantially and began early, for it 
will be too late to think of mak- 
ing 
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ing our outworks after the aflailants 
have opened their trenches. 

Perhaps I may enter deeper into 
metaphy^^l niceties than I fhould 
have deemed requifite or allowable 
had not others done the like before 
me; hot that the authority of ex- 
ample juftifies whatever we can find 
a precedent for, but the pradice of 
Others renders fome things indifpea- 
fible which wafc. needlefs in them- 
felves. The profeflion of arms is an 
honQurable,ufeftill and neceflary pro- 
feiliou; yet if all the world would 
agree to live without foldiers, there 
would be no occafion for foldiers in 
the world at all : but fince neigh- 
bouring nations will keep their (land- 
ing armies, we muft do the like or 
fhall lie liable to perpetual infults 
and invafions. So likewife the com- 
mon notices of our underftanding 
might fofficiently anfwer all the pur- 
pofes we could expeci from them, 

would 



wquM ali men agree to follow theni 
attentively: but fiiice we fhall meet 
with perfons every tiow and then 
who Will be ^rawiAg us afide from 
the plain road o( common fence into 
the wilds of abftradion, it is expe- 
dient for 136 to get acquainted widi 
the country beforehand, to examine 
the turnings and windings of the 
labyrinth, or elfe they will miilead 
and perplex m ftrangely. We have 
but one of thefe two ways to fecrtre 
ourfelves againft their artificer: ci- 
ther by refolving never to meddle 
with any lubtiities at all, or by going 
thro' with thefm. The fame rule 
holds good here as we find given in 
poetry. Drink deep or tafte not the 
Caftalian fpring ; for a large draught 
will often aJlay the intoxication 
brought on by a fmall one. Where** 
fore your dabblers in metaphyfics are 
the moft dangerous creatures breath* 
ing : they have juft abftra^ion enough 

to 
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to rai£b doubtfi that never would have 
entned into another's head$ biit fiof 
enough to refolre them. 

The idcntx of abftrufe learnings 
when compleatly attained, is iiktf 
Achilles's fpear that healed thtf 
wounds It had made befo|£ ; To thi^ 
knowledge ferves to repair the da-' 
mage, itielfhad occafioned i and thi« 
perhaps is all it is good for, it cafll 
no iadditional light upon the path$ 
of life^, but difperlet the clouds with 
whkh it had overfpread them before s 
k advances not the traveller otie Aep 
en his journey^ but condu^s him 
back ag^n to die {pot from whence 
he had w^deredi Thus the Ian4 
of philo£bph;f contaiiis partly an o> 
pen champian country, pa^ble by 
every common underfianding, and 
partly a range of woods^trav^rfabk 
only by the ^eculative and where 
t^y too frequently delight to amufe 
i^mfelves. Since then we ihall be 
c - obliged 
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obliged tD makeincuriions into. this 
latter tra^ and ihall probably find it 
a region of. obfcurity,. dangqrand 
difficulty, it behoves - lis to ufe our 
utmoft endeavours .for enlightening 
and fmoothing the way before us. 
. There {fi|iins.to,be;no likelier me- 
thod of ahiwering this purpofe than 
that of Pjatp, if one could be fo 
happy as to copy him : I mean ia, 
his art of illuftrating and exemplify- 
ing abftrufe notions by the moft fa- 
miliar inftances taken, from common 
lifci though fometimcs of the loweft 
and bafeft kind. We find him inr- 
deed rebuked, particularly in the 
Jlippias or dialogue . ugon beauty, 
for introducing earthen crocks and 
pitchers into difcourfes upon philofo- 
phy : . and if the plainefs of ancient 
times could uot endure fuch vulgar 
images, what quarter can we expeA 
for them in this jiicjc and refined 
age ? But when one cannot do as 

one 
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one woulci,onc muft be content with 
what one can : I ihall pay: fo niuch 
refpeA to my cotemporaries as never 
to offend their delicacy willingly : 
therefore (hail choofe fuch illuflra- 
tions as may appear faihipnable and 
courtly as well as clear and luminous, 
wherever I have the option; but 
where I want fkiU to compafs both, 
fhall hope for indulgence if I prefer 
clearnefs and aptnefs before neatnefs 
and politenefs, and fetch comparifons 
from the ftable or the fcullery when 
none occur fuitable to my purpofe 
in the parlour or the drawing room. 
With refped to ornament of ftile^ 
I would neither negleA nor princi- 
pally purfue it, efteeming folidity of 
much higher import than elegance, 
and the latter valuable only as itren-^ 
ders the other mpre apparent. I pre- 
tend to but one quality of the good 
orator, that of being more anxious 
for the fuccefs of ;his caufe than of 
e 2 his 
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his own reputation : but havitig ob- 
fcrvedt thkt the fame matter meets a 
diffefeiit reception accotding to the 
manner wherein it is conveyed, aihI 
that ornaments properly dirpofed, 
dttd not overloaded, m^ke the fub- 
^ance moye intelligibly and'inviting, 
t am defifous of putting my argo- 
metits into the haiKifomeft di^efi I 
. can furniflj, ivot for the fake o^ 
fhow, but in order to gain them ar 
fliore ready and more favourabte ad^ 
mittance; with the fame view as a 
furgeon defif es to have the fincft 
polifh upon his launcets, not for the 
beauty of the inftrumenta> but that 
they may enter the eafiet and pierce 
theXurer. 

As for the laying down of my 
plaii^^d choice of the methods to be 
taken in purluit of it, thofe of 
Cpurfe will be left to my own ma- 
nag?ment, who may be iuppofed 
better gc^uainted with thenatureand 

par- 
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poiticulars of my. ddfign than a ftran« 
ger. Therefore my reader, if i have 
any, will pleafe t<f fafpctid his judge-^ 
metic tipon the ieveral parts until 
he hat taken a view of the whole : 
and evcft then i. hope will not 
haftily pronounce every thing fuper-^ 
Buous or tedious or too refined, which' 
he Ends needleis to himfelf; fori 
am to the beil of my fkill to aosom^ 
modate every tafle, and provide not 
onhp!^ fot the quick, the reafonable 
and the eafy, but for the duil,the 
i^apcious and the profound. 

There is the better encourage- 
ment to try the ftrength of reafon 
upon .the fubjedi of morality, be- 
caufe many judi<iious perfons, Mr. 
Locke for on^» have pronounced it 
capable of demonftr'ation equally with 
maithematict : but howmuchfbever 
morality may be demondrablie in its 
e\m nature, the demonfiratidh has 
hitherto been found impra€kicable« 

' bein^ 
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being prevented I conceive by ope 
main obftacle Mr. Locke has point- 
ed out, that isy becauie the. ideas 
and terms belonging to it are more 
indiftindjunlettled and variable^than 
thofe of number or meafure. The 
difference between ninety nine and a 
hundred is difcernible to everybody^ 
and as well known as that between 
a hundred and a thoufand ; no man 
calls that an inck which another 
calls an ell ; nor does the fame man 
Ibmetimes conceive a yard to con- 
tain three feet and fometimes four. 
But the cafe is far otherwife in the 
language of ethics : if one receives 
contrary commands from twp per- 
ibns to each of whom he owes an 
obligation, who can determine the 
preference where the obligations bear 
{o near a proportion as. ninety nine 
to a hundred? What this man 
efteems an honour,the next accounts 
a di/grace : and if the fame perfbn 

were 
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were aiked his idea' of virtue, .free- 
will, obligation, juftice or faFpur, . 
'tis odd) but he will vary in his no- 
tions at different times, ndr ever 
be able to £x. upon a definition 
himidlfwillalways abide by. Since 
then: we fee. what: it is that hin- 
ders our moral and metaphyiical rea-. 
fonings frpm proceeding with the 
fame juftnefs as our mathematical, 
let us endeavour to remove the im- 
pediment by fixing a fleddy and de- 
terminate fence to oiu* terms ; for fb 
far as we can compafs this, fo near 
(hall we approach towards the cer- 
tainty of demonftration : and I am 
perfuaded that in cafes of the higheft 
importance we may often arrive, if 
not at mathematical demonflration, 
yet at a degree of evidence that fhall 
command as full and merit as unre- 
ferved an afTent. 

This perfuafion will lead me now 
and then to beflow more time than I 

could 
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could wifh upon tlie fignificadon of 
words 2 fuch di£|ui{itioa8^I fear^janay 
appear tedious and irkfome to man)^ 
fiotwlthftanding that no pains in my 
powier ^all be ifpared to make them 
eafy^ fmooth and palatable; -but I 
hope to findexcule in the Abfdiute 
ncceffity of the thing* For . withouC 
accuracy of iangiuige it is impqiffibla 
to convey a chain o£ cloie i^afoning 
to .others, or even to be furc of carry- 
ing it on unbroken ourfelves) be* 
caufe ive muft . always deliver our 
conceptions by words, and for the 
moft part we thicik in words, thaC 
is, when we would recall an idea to 
our minds, the word cxpreflive of j| 
generally occurs 6rft to u^er it in J 
but if the word &ould have fhifted 
its meaning without our perceiving 
it, as too frequently happens, we 
fhall run a hazard of drawing conr* 

clufions without a confequence* 

There 
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There is not the fame danger in 
mathematics, becaufe the terms there 
employed are either peculiar to that 
jciefice, or fuch as conflantly carry 
the fame precife idea upon all com^^ 
moil ocdafions, as relating to objeds 
under cogniiance of our fenies. But 
ethics being chiefly, and metaphyfics 
entirelyyconverfant in ideas of reflec- 
tion, of which we have greater 
multitudes than words to exprefs 
them, we are neceflitated to ufe the 
fame mark for various fignifications ; 
ias in fcoring at cards, where the coun- 
ters ftand fometimes for units, ibme- 
times ifor threes, fives, tens or fif- 
ties, according to their pofition, or 
according to the game, be it whift, 
cribbage or piquet. And yet thie 
ideas in our reflexion being fleeting 
and tranfitory, pafling to and fro,, 
preferit before us this moment, and 
gone the next, we have no other 

f mc- 
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method of fixing them than by- 
annexing them to particular words, 
Tis true the ftudious often affccft to 
employ technical terms, hoping 
thereby to efcape the confufion in- 
cident to the language of the vul- 
gar ; but thefc being all,either comr 
mon words reftrained to a particu- 
lar fence, or elfe derived from words 
of general currency, partakp in 
fome meafure of the flippery and 
changeable quality of their primi* 
tives : nor can even the thought- 
full always agree with one another^ 
or maintain a confiftency with them-^ 
felves^ in the application of their 
terms. 

Wherefore in thefc faiences phi- 
lology muft go ^long with philofo- 
phy, not as a partner or companion 
but as an attendant or handmaid. 
For the knowledge of things is our 
principal aim, and criticifm no fur- 
ther 
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ther tHan {hall be found expedient to 
fecure our meditations againft con<i 
fuiion^ and our difcouries againft 
inifapprehenfion. I may think my- 
felf entitled to tbe liberty others 
have taken of coining new words, or 
extending, reftraining or a little al- 
tering, the iignification of old ones 5 
but ihall never ufe this liberty fo 
long as I can do without it. I 
would rather make it my bufinefs 
to diftiriguifli the various fences be- 
longing to words already current, as 
.they fland in different expreflioiis^oj' 
are employed upon different occa- 
fions : if this could be fuiEciently 
remarked and born in mind,it would 
prevent miftakes as effedtually as if 
every idea had a particular namfi 
appropriated to itfelf alone. 

I fhall need great indulgence with 
refpeft to the manner of my per-* 
fotmancc^ wherein I fear will be 

f 2 found 
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found a degree of wildnefs and devi- 
ation from the ordinary rules of com- 
pofition : I was the ],efs fcrupulous 
in adhering to them during the courfe 
of my work, as depending up<Hi a 
fubfequent revifal for fetting matters 
to rights, but upon trial I perceive 
that corredlion is not my talent : 
I have made fome few additions in 
the. fecond volume, as of two entire 
chapters, the firft and the XXIVth, 
the beginning fe(9ions in thaf of the 
vehicles, the vifit to Stahl in tTie vi- 
fion, and the fix concluding fedions: 
of the laft chapter ; but for the refb, 
am forced to give out the firft run-; 
ning off with very little alteration. 
This difappointment falls the lighter, 
becaufe what amendments I had 
hoped to make, would have tended 
only to the better look and appear- 
ance of the work, for which, 1 am 
much lefs foUicitous than for the fuh- ' 

ftance. 
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fi^ace. I do not pretend inlenfiiH- 
lity to reputation, but my £rft and 
principal wiih is to be of fome litde 
fervice to. my fellow creatures ■ by 
fuggefting iome obfervadons wbicH 
they may improve to their advan- 
tage ; and my greateft concern to 
avoid doing hurt by miileading into, 
notions of dangerous tendency. Un- 
der this caution I muft warn the rea- 
der againil judging too haftily upcHi 
the laft chapter of this volume, for 
I fliould be very forry to bave him 
take his- idea of virtue from the very 
exceptionable figure wherein ihe is 
reprefented there. But lie will 
pleafe to obferve that I proceed fole- 
Jy upon the view of human nature 
without any confideration of Reli- 
gion or another world, and will ex- 
pe<ft no compleater edifice than can 
be ereAed upon fuch fcanty bottom 2 
and that he may not fit down <with 

a notion 
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a notion of my believing the plan of 
morality onght to lie ijpon no other 
groundjl entreat his attention to the 
two concluding fedions of that 
chapter ; from whence he may 
augurate that- 1 have a larger fcheme 
in referve, whereon my building will 
make a very diiFercnt appearance 
from what he fees it here ; and pbf- 
fibly may be fhown in good time that 
I had my reafons for drawing this 
imperfed: iketch before I proceeded 
to defigns more extenfive. . 

I fhall now begin to work upon 
my foundation, which was propofed 
to be laid in human nature;- and 
having taken the line and plummet 
in hand^ fliall look for diredions ill 
the contemplation of the mind, the 
manner and caufes of adion, the o\ 
jedts affefting 
ways of operat 
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THE 

LIGHT OF NATURE 

PURSUED. 

C H A P. I. 

Faculties of the Mind. 

WHOEVER confiders fheframe and 
conftitution of Man^muft obferve 
that he confifts of two parts. Mind 
and Body. And this divifion holds 
equally good whatever opinion we may en- 
tertain concerning the nature of the mind; 
for be it an immaterial fubftancc, be it a har- 
mony, or be it a certain configuration of cor- 
poreal pafticles, at all 'events it does not ex- 
tend to the whole of the human compofition. 
There Ac feveral things within us which can- 
not belong to the mind under any nbtion wcr 
may conceive of it ; fuch as the bones, the 
mufcles, the finews, the blood, the humours, 
and even the limbs and organs of fenfation, 
becaufe by lofing fome of thefe^ we lofe no- 
thing of our mind : when an arm is cut off 
* an eye beat out, tho' the man become lefs 
Vol. L B ]p«£ttQi 
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pcrfe(ft^thc mind remains entire as before;, 
the harmony is not diilblved^ the mental com- 
pound difunited^orthe. fpiritual fubftance de- 
flroyed. 

How varioufly foever we may think of th& 
mind, every one will readily acknowledge the 
body to be a very complicated machine^ con- 
taining mufcles, tendons,, nerves,, organs of 
motion, organs of fenfation, and a multitude- 
of other inferior -parts. But with thefe we 
have no immediate concern ; our purpofe be- 
ing principally to confider the mind, but the* 
body with its members no farther, ths^i af^ 
they concur with the mind or fcrve as inflru- 
nients- in the performance of its operadonst 

2. Now in. purfuit of diis enqjuiry we fhall 
find it requilite to diftinguifh between the fa-* 
cultics of the mind and the faculties, erf" die; 
nian, of whom the mind is only a part. For 
in all compounds there are fome. properties? 
belonging to the parts feparately,. and others^ 
refulting from the compofition or joint a<9doftj 
of the united parts. Thus he that fhould de- 
fcribe the firft mover in one of thofe curious^ 
pie,ces of workmanfhip made to exhibit vari-; 
ous appearances by clockwork^ wotdd ipea^ 
untruly, in faying it had. the p^opertt^^ Sfl^. 
fhowing the time df 'iddfla^ocvi 
and fetting of 
pl^ets, concc 
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fceafts after Orpheus^ for thefe are all proper- 
ties of the machine : the part under confide- 
ration has no other property than to gravitate, 
if it be a weight, or to expand, if it be a 
^ring ; and this fingle quality of gravitation 
or elafticify produces the various movemenjts 
above mentioned , according to the feveral 
works whereto at different times it is ap- 
plied.' 

In like manner we hear of many faculties 
afcribed to man, fuch as walking, handling 
or fpeaking, hearing, feeing or feeling, which 
fhaniffcftly do not belong to the mind, fincc 
it can exei:tife none of them without aicf 
of the body: we can neither walk without 
legs, handle without arms, noi fpeak with- 
out a tongue-i neither hear without ears, fee 
witliout eyes, nor touch without fingers. 
But.thb* the mind has fome fhare in the per- 
formance of all thefe acflions, yet the facul- 
ties it exerts are not fo various as the opera- 
tions it produces : for it is by one and the 
fame faculty of the mind that we walk, han- 
dle or fpeak, and by one and the fame faculty 
that we hear, fee or touch; which faculty 
produces different efFefts according to the 
different bodily organs whereto it is ap|)lied. - 

Neverthelefs there is this difference ob- 

- fefVable with refpedt to the piind itfelf, that 

Ainte' occafions, as in walking, hand- 
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ling, fpeaking, it affedts^ and afts upon the 
body ; on others, as hearing, feeing, feeling, 
it is itfelf afFeifled and aded upon by the 
body. Hence we reafonably gather that the 
. mind j><>flefles two faculties; one By which 
we per form whatever we do, and another 
by which we difcern whatever prefents itfelf' 
to our apprehenfion. The former has ufually 
been ftiled thq Will, and the latter the Un-* 
derftanding. 

3. Faculty is the fame as Power, or rather 
a particular fort of power ; being generally 
appropriated to thofe powers only which be- 
long to animals. We get our idea of powfer, 
iays Mr. Locke, from the changes we fee 
made in things by one another : upon feeing 
gold melted by the fire, we confider a quality in 
the fire of changing the go]d from a folid into 
a fluid ftate ; and upon feeing wax blanched 
by the fun^we conceive the fun muft have a 
quality to alter the colour of the wax. But 
the fame quality working upon different fub- 
jedls does not always produce the like effeft, 
therefore that it ever does appears o%ving to 
fbme quality in the fubjed: whereon it ope- 
rates ; thus if gold ndts in the fire^ not only 
the fire mufl have |MM|ft[ of melting but'lh': 
gold like wife a qi 
wax blanches i 
the fim poffd 
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there muft he a quality of being blanched in 
the wax. -The qualities of fire remain the 
ftme whether you throw gold or clay into it, 
yet upon carting in the latter no liquefadtion 
willenfue, folely for want of the quality of 
being liquified in this latter. Thefe quali- 
ties are called Powers in the writings of the 
ftudious^and diftinguifhed into two kinds by 
the epithets of ad:lve and paflive powers-, both 
of which muft concur in producing every al- 
teration that happens, to wit, an aftive power 
in the agent to work the change and" a paflive 
in the recipient to undergo it. 

' According to this diftinftion it will appear 
that of the two faculties of the mind before 
fpoken of^one is adtive and the other paflive : 
for on every exertion of our Will , the mind 
caufes fome motion, change of fituatipn, or 
alteration o|||fhe fubjedt it adts upon; and in 
every cxcrcife of our underftanding^the mind 
paflcs either from a ftate of infenfibility to a 
ftate of difcernment, or from one kind of dif-r 
ccmment to another, as from fights to founds 
or taftes or rcfi eft ions, according to the va- 
riety of objefts that adt upon it, 
4, We readily enough conceive ourfelves 
certions of our Will, but by the 
our language we feem to 
*he exercifes of our un- 
^€ generally exprefs 
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them by a(3:ive verbs, fuch as to difcerp, to 
fee, to obferve, and apply the paffives of 
thofe very verbs to the objefts v^hen we fay 
they are dffceraed, feen, obferved; all wrhich 
carry an import of fomething done by ourr 
fclves and* fomething fufFered by the objefts 
from us. Yet a very little confideration maj^ 
fhow us, that in all fejifations at leaft^the ob- 
je(3:s are agents and ourfelves the patients. 
For what is fight but an imprefiion of thing;? 
viilble upon our eyes and by them conveyed to 
the min4 ? what is found but the percuflion 
pf air upbn our" ears ajid thence tranfmitted 
thro' the like conveyance ? In all thefe cafes 
the fenfations are caufed by bodies without 
us, and are fuch ^s the refpedtive bodies are 
fitted to produce: the mind can neither ex:» 
pite nor avoid nor change them in any man- 
tier; it can neither fee blue ^a rofe nor 
hear the found of a trumpet ifom a drum, 
but remains purely paflive to take whatever 
happens to it from external objedts. Nor is 
the cafe different in hunger and thirft, the 
pleafant feel of health or uneafinefs of dif- 
tempers, tho' proceeding from internal caufes4 
for nobody can doi^bt of thefe fenfations 
l?eing raifed by the humours or forne parts 
of pjur body, which tho' within the man yet 
lie without the mind, and therefore with re- 
fpedt to t|iat are truly external agents, 

5- Thus 
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5. Thus it apj)cars evidently that we arc 
paffivc in fcnfation of every kind : but the 
matter is not quite fo plain in the bofinefs of 
ftAtjdon, whicl^ the mind feems to carry oil 
tntirely upon' its own fund without aid of the 
iody, without intervention of the fenfes or 
ifljpreffion of any thing external, ading folely 
jtod immediately in and upon itfelf. 

Yet fuppofing the mind adts in this man- 
ner, it does not prove the underftaiiding to be 
aftiVc herein, it proves only that the mind is 
^th agent and patient at once. As a niah 
^ho after holding his right hand to the fire 
-ckfts it upon his left, altho' aftive in the mo- 
- 4ion of one hand,is neverthelefs pailive in feel- 
ing ^warmth with the other: for whatever 
power he may have to move his hands, it 
would fignify nothing if he had no feeling. 
iSo admitting that the mind furnifhes its own 
thoughts in and from itfelf, altho' it acts in 
•producing the thoughts, neverthelefs is it paf- 
five in difceming them when produced : for 
whatever power it may have to generate re* 
HeAions, all will avail nothing without a jpow- 
*r of diicemm)ent. 

But we may jnftly queftion whether the 
fuppofition above made be true in fa(ft, whe- 
ther the fame thing ever does a6t wholly 
and foieiy upon itfelf, or whether the notion 
of adion dip^s not require two fubftances, 

B 4 ou^ 
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pnt to ad and the other to be afted upon, I 
know we are often faid to perform a6i:ionf 
upon ourfelves, as ^yh9n Cato flew himfclf at 
Utica; but he did it with a fword, therefore 
his adtion was exerted upon that, and he was 
paffive in receiving the wound made by the 
fword. And if a mother upon the lofs of her 
child beats her breaft in defpair, neither is 
this an acting of one thing upon itfelf altho* 
ihe ufes no iiiftrument ; for every compoimd is . 
one in imagination only, in nature aiwl re- 
ality it is as n^any things as the component 
parts it contains: becaiife the hand which 
llrikes and the breaft which fufFers are parts 
of the fame woman, therefore we may fay 
flie beats herfelf, but confider them fepa- 
ratcly and the hand will appear as indivi^- 
dually and numerically diftindt from the 
breaft as if they had belonged to different 
perfons. And if we transfer our expreffion 
from the whole to the parts, we ftiall fincj 
ourfelves obliged to change the form of it: 
for tho' vy'e may fay the woman beats herfelf, 
we cannot fay the fame either of the hand or 
jhe breaft. In ftiort it feems to me difficult 
to framp a conception of any one individual 
thing afting immediately and diredtly upon it-i^ 
felf, or without fome inftrumen^ or medium 
intervening' between the power exerted and 
cfFeft produced thereby, 

6. But 
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6. But this abilnife reafoning from the na- 
ture and efience of adlion may not fatisfy eve- 
ry body, as xt may be not underftood by fome 
and not agreed to by others ; the conccpjtions 
of men, in their abftradt notions efpecially, be- 
ing widely diifferent. Let us therefore con- 
fider what paffes in pur minds in the work of 
refledlion, in order to try whether we can ga-r 
ther any lights towards determining the quer 
ftion from experience. And this will furnifh 
us with numberlefs inflances whereip reflec- 
tions intrude upon the mind whether we will 
or no : a recent lofs, a cruel difappointment, 
a fore vexation, an approaching enjoyment, a 
(bong inclination, an unexpefted fuccefs^often 
force themfelyes upon our thoughts againfl 
9ur utnioft endeavours to keep them out. Up- 
on all thefe occafions the mind fhpws evident 
marks of paffivenefs, the Will wherein its ac- 
tivity lies being ftrpngly fet a contrary way: 
it fuffers violence and that violence muft be 
pflfered by fompthing elfe, for it cannot be fu- 
fpe6ted here of adting upon itfelf, the adtion, 
-produced being direftly oppofite ^o that it 
would have, and the ftate whereinto it is 
thrown the very reyerfe of what it wifhes : 
when it wiflies content^ it is overwhelmed 
with anxiety and difquiet like a torrent, and 
when it would reft in calmnefs, paffion, ex- 
pectation and impatience^ rufh upon it like an 
^med giant. 7. The 
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y. The fame experience teftifies of odier 
refle^oDs coming upon us without tho' not 
againfl our Will. How many fancies^ con^ 
ceits, tranla<;^ons, obfenrations, and I may 
fay^ arguments, criticiihis and meafures of 
€ondu£t^£hbot into our thoughts without our 
leeking? If we go abroad on one errandy 
another fuddenly occurs; vifiting ibch a 
friend, buying fuch a trifle, feeing fuch t 
fight that lies opportundy in our way. 
When a man coming off from a journey 
IJirows himfelf cardelSy into an eafy chair 
and being defireus of nothing hat reft fallt 
into a reverie, what a variety rf objeds pad 
miller in his imaginati<»i ! The fmfytBtt 
upcm the road, occurrencies happening XA 
him, his acquaintance at home, their faces, 
characters, converlations, hiftories, what he 
has ieen, what he has done, what he has 
thought on during his journey or at other 
times. His mind remaining all die while 
half aileep, ifbr tho the underllandiog wakes, 
theMTill in a manner dofes, withoat prefe^ 
rence of one thing before ano^er, without 
tttedticm to any partkidar paitof the feene/fl 
but fiitfmiig^l CO came aad go as it hap- f 

:poftare 
be fiid 
ad at 
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the.^uS: of fome otlicr agent -extrinfic to the 
Blind and individually diilindt from it. 

8. Let us now confider voluntary reflec-i* 
tion^fuch as recoUeding, ftudying, medi* 
tating, rcafoning, deliberating and the likc^ 
wherein the mind from time to time calls up 
the thoughts it wan ts^ and is if ever both 
agent and patient in the fame a£t. Yet even 
here, if we examine the matter clofely, we 
ihall find that the mind does not call up 
^ our thoughts diredlly by its own imme* 
diate command, but feizes on fome clue 
whereby it draws % all the reft. In medi- 
tation, tho' we choofe our fubjeft we do itot 
fhooie the reflediions fro;n time to time oc« 
cuning thereupon,. In rcafoning we feek af- 
ter fcHiiQ conclufion which we cannot obtain 
without help of the premifes: or. hit upon 
fome discovery, a ftranger to our thoughts 
before, and therefore not under our obe- 
i^ence. Deliberation and inveftigation are like 
tlie hunting of a hounds he moves and fniffs 
about by his own adlivity, but the fcent he 
finds is not laid noj: the trail he follows 
dfawn by himfelfj The mind only begins a 
traia of thinkifig or keeps it in one particular 
t2fack| but the thoughts introduce one ano- 
gfliv^ly. I believe few perfons, how 
cd foever with Virgil, can re- 
\ line of his Eneis without 
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beginning wiA the firft: we fee here the 
fecond line brought to our remembrance, 
not by the mind, but by the firft line, which 
therefore muft be deemed a diftind: agent or 
inftrument employed by the mind in bring- 
ing the fecond to our memory. Whoever 
will carefully obferve what he does when he 
fets himfelf down to ftudy^may perceive that 
he produces none of the thoughts paffing in 

- his mind, not even that which he ufes as the 
clue to bring in all the others : he firft with- 
draws his attention from fenfible objedts, nor 
does he then inftantly e#5r upon his work ; 
fome little time muft be given for refl'ed:ionL 
to begin its play, which prefently fuggefts 
the purpofe of his enquiries to his remem- 
brance and fonie methods of attaining it; 
that which appears n^oft likely to fucceed he 
fixes his contemplation upon and follows whi- 
therfoever that fhall lead, or checks his 

• thoughts from time to time when he perceives 
them going aftray, or ftops their courfe if he 
finds it inefFeftual, and watches for its fall- 
ing into ibme new train : for imagination 
will be always at work, and if reftrained 
from roving in all that variety of fallies it 
would make of its own accord, it will ftrike 
into any pafTages remaining open., Thercr 
fi3re we may compare our ftudent to a man 
who has a river running through his grounds 

which 
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which divides into a multitude of channels : 
if he damms up all the reft, the ftream will 
flow in the one he leaves open ; if he finds it 
breaking out into fide branches^ he can keep 
it within bounds by flopping up the outlets j 
if he perceives the courfe it takes ineficftual 
for his purpofe, he can throw a mound acroli 
and let it overflow at any gap he judges con- 
venient. The water runs by its own ftrength 
without any impulfe from the man, and 
whatever he does to it, will* find a vent fbme 
where or other : he may turn, alter or direA 
its motion, but neither gave nor can take it 
away. So it is with our thoughts, which arc 
perpetually working (0 long as we wake, and 
fometimcs longer, beyond our power to re- 
ftrain : we may controul them, divert them 
into diflferent courfes, condu<5l them this way 
or that as we deem requifite, but can never 
totally prevent them from moving. Which 
ihows they have a motion of their own inde- 
pendent of the juind^and which they do not 
derive from its aftion nor will lay afide upon 
its command. 

9. We may remark further that the mind 
cannot always call up thofe thoughts which 
for the moft part lie ready to appear at our 
^ fummons. How often do we endeavour in 
vain to recoiled: a name^ a tranfaftion, a^ir- 
cup;iftance,we know extremely well? How 

ofl^ti 
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often do we try to ftudy without cfieft, tar 
deliberate with various fucce^^ and perpksS 
ourielves with difficulties we have heretofore 
made nothing of? Sofnetimes we find our^^r 
Jfelves totally incapable of application to any 
thing; fomeftimes unapt for one kind of ex^ 
crci^ but ready at another: mathematie^/ 
ethids^ hiftory, poetry, bufinefsy amufements^^ 
have their feveral fealbns wherein die thoughtf 
Fun more eafily into eaeh of them than any 
iDther. way. Which affords a ftrong pre-^ 
liunption that the nimd employs Ibme inftru- 
ment^ which when at-nefr hand or unfit fiwr 
fervice, it cannot work at all or not purfiief 
the train of thought it attempts.- 

The more narrowly we examine our proce-*^^ 
dure in all exercifes of the uftderftanding^ 
the more firmly we fhall be perfoaded that 
the mind ufes a medium by whofe minifhy 
it obtains what it wants. Both in fenfationr 
and reflation of our own procuring^the tnind- 
a<fts upon the medium and that again a£ts up- 
on the mind : for as in reading we only open 
the book, but the page prcfents the.wordr 
contained in it to our fight; fo in thinking- 
we fet our imagination^ to work which cx£j 
bibits appearances to our dilccrnment* 

lo. If wc 
mediums 
it will prci 
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hfi our uaaginatioa are to be ranked am<mg 
ibe incdiaim,<r : and it may: be worth while to 
ksflaw a littfe cooiaderation upoa thefe idea&# 

Wei nib idea ibmettmes for the very di^ 
Qemment the mind has of ibme objed; oe 
tfeoughfe pafling in review before it. and ibnoe- 
times, more properly for the thing or appear-* 
aoce fb. difcerned. It is obvious that when- 1 
%eak of ideas as mediums I muil underftand^ 
them in the latter fenfe; not as eifeifts pro-^ 
daced in the underilanding, but as cauies im^ 
mediat^Jy producing them. 

Idea is the fame as image^ and the term 
imagination implies a receptacle of images : 
but image being appropriated by common ufc 
to viiible objefts could not well be extended 
to other things without confufion; wherefore 
Wned men have imported, the Greek word 
idea fignifying image or appearance, ta 
wjjich ^ being their own peculiar property^ 
Aey might affix as krge a fignification asj 
4iey pleafed. Fot the image of a found or 
^goodnefs wouH have offended our deli- 
cacy, but the idea of either goes down glibly : 
before idea is the fame with refpe«Sl to 
^,kk general as image with relpect to ob«- 
Lvifion, , 

to render the notion of ideas 
J begin with images. When a/ 
his tail in our fight we have. 
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a full view of the creature with all his gaudy 
plumage before us : the bird* remains at fome 
diftance,but thelight refled[:edfrom him paints 
an image upon our eyes, and the optic nerves 
tranfmit it to the fenfory. This irtiage^ whc» 
arrived at the ends of the nerves, becomes aa 
idea and gives us our difcernment of the ani-: 
mal ; and after the bird is gone out of view^ 
we can recall the idea of him to perform thc^ 
feme office as before, tho' in a duller and faint- 
er manner. So when the nightingale' warbles^ 
the found reaches our ears, and paffing thro* 
the auditory nerve^ exhibits an idea affedting 
us with the difcernment of her mufic : and 
after flie has given over finging, the fame idea- 
naay recur to our remembrance orbcraifed 
again by us at pleafure. In like manner ouf 
other fenfes convey ideas of their refpedtiye 
kinds, which recur again to our view long af- 
ter the objects firfl: exciting them have bee»' 
removed. 

Thefe ideas having entered the rairidL^ in- 
termingle, unite, feparate, throw themfelves ^ 
into various combinations and poftures, and' 
thereby generate new ideas of refledtioli ftriift- 
ly fo called, fuch as. thofe of comparing,- 
dividing, diftinguifhing, of abftradion, re-' \ 
lation, with many others : all wliicji reman 
with us as ftock-for oi 
tureoccafioi 
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1 1 • Here perhaps I (hall be put In mind 
that I have before fuppofed two fubftances 
neceffarily ^^ftcurring in every adtion, one to 
act and the other to be acted upon; and 
thereupon afked whether I conceive ideas to 
be fubftances. To which I anfwer. No: 
but as fuch anfwer will feem to imply a con- 
tradiction^ the only agents in the bufinefs of 
reflection being ideas which neverthelefs are 
not fubilances^ I ihall be called upon to re^ 
concile it. 

For which purpofe I (hall have recourfe a- 
gdn to the image employed before. When 
we look upon a peacock, what is that image 
conveyed to us confidered in the feveral ftages 
thro' which it paiTes ? Not any thing brought 
away by the light from the bird and thrown in 
upon us thro' our organs, but a certain dilpo-* 
fition of the rays ftriking upon our eyes, a cer-r 
tain configuration of parts arifing in our re- 
tina, or a certain motion excited thisreby in 
our optic nerves : which difpofition,configu^ 
xation and motion, are not fubflances but acci- 
dents in ancient dialect, or modifications ac- 
cording to modern philofophers. But acci-^ 
dcBt or modification cannot exift by itfelf, it 
amft have fome fubftance to inhere in or be- 
J^HU^ which fubilance is indeed the agent 
pccafipns. Neverthelefs we com- 
ic the action to the modificatiQii^ 
C becaufc 
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becaufewhatkind it fhallbe of depends entirely 
upon that: for the fame rays, the fame retina, 
thcTame nervc^difFerently modified by the im- 
pulfe of external objedts^might have ferved to 
convey the image, o^an owl or a bear or any o- 
thcr animal to our difcernment. Therefore that 
laft fubftance, whatever it be, which imme- 
diately gives us the fenfation^is the agent aft- 
ing upon our mind in all cafes of viliour and 
in like manner that fomcthing fo or fo mo- 
dified which prefents to our difcernment^is 
the ag^nt in all cafes of mental . reflediony 
which modification we call our idea : but be- 
caufe we know nothing more of the fubftance 
than the operation it performs, therefore if W 
would fpeak to be underftood we can fay no* 
otherwife than that the idea is the thing we 
difcern. 

What thofe fubftances are whereof our 
ideas are the modification, whether parts of 
the mind as the members are of our body, or 
contained in it like wafers in a box, 6r en- 
veloped by it like fifh in water, as liiany ex- 
preffions current in ufe might lead us to ima- 
gine, whether of a fpiritual>corporeal or mid- 
dle nature between both, I need not ndw as- 
certain ; nor indeed can I until the fequcl ^ 
our enquiries in the progrefs of this Work 
ihall by degrees have brought us better ac- 
quainted \yith fome particulars relating t6 

thtfm. 
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them. All I mean at prefent to lay down is 
this. That in every cxcrcijfe of the under^ 
ftanding^ that which difcerns is numerically 
ind fubftantially diftinfl from that which is^ 
difcemed : ind that an aft of underftanding 
is not fo much our own propef . aft as the a<a 
t)f fomething elfe operating upon us. 
^ 12. After all that has been faid I think we 
may look upon the paflivity of the underftand-* 
ing as fully eftablifhed. But adivd power 
alone, fiiys Mr. Lock^, is properly power: 
and however men of thought and reading may 
fuppbte two powers neceffary to effeft every 
alteration, an aftive in the agent to work the 
. thangc and a paffive in the recipient to under- 
go it; men of common apprehenficns cannot 
find this power in the latter. If they fee one 
man beat another^ they readily enough difcem 
4 power in him that beats, but they cannot 
fo eafily conceive the others defeat owing to* 
Ks power of being beaten, which they rather 
look upon as weaknefs and defedt of power.- 
So when they fee gold melt in the fir6^ they 
tfciibe the melting to an inability in the gold 
tb refifl tht force of fire, as ftohe or clay of 
other- fixed bodies might do, which have i 
ftnonger p<)w6r to hold their parts together. 

If Faculty be derived from Facility it im-^ 
plies aftive power, and that in the higheft de-» 
g*ce; for if I With much ado can heave up * 
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huge folio upon an upper fhelf, my fervant 
who can tofs it up with facility muft have a 
much greatfer degree of ftrength : and pro- 
bably this term was pitched upon to denote 
the furprizing agility and re?idinefs fhown by 
the. mind upon mofl occaiions as well of a<3:- 
ing as difcerning. The term Faculty I be- 
lieve has been generally applied by moft men 
to the underftanding, nor do I wonder it 
fliould, becaufe we do not minutely confider 
the progrefs of aftion nor the ftages thro* 
which it paffes : therefore when we obferve 
the fame adtion beginning and ending ^ in the 
fame thing, and do not take notice of any 
medium or inllrument employed to carry it 
on, we naturally conceive the fame thing adl- 
ing upon itfelf. But there is a diftindlion be- 
tween an imrpediate and a remote effedl : I 
never denied that the mind adts upon itfelf re- 
motely, I know it does fo very frequently 
both in producing fenfatio^n and refle(5lion. 
For what is reading, hearkening, finging, 
tailing a fweetmeat, warming our hands at the 
fire, but fenfations excited in the mind fronx 
fbpiething done by itfelf? When we read, 
the opening the book, turning to the proper 
page, running our eyes along the lines, and 
fixing our attention thereupon , are our own 
aits ', and the fight of the words and fence of 
the author conveyed thereby are of our own dif-*- 

ceramtnt. 
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cernmcnt. When we ftudy it is we ourfelves 
tvho put our imagination into a poihire for 
thinkings and the refledions^ determination or 
difcovcry^refulting therefrom arc effcdts pro- 
duced in ourfelves. . 

Befides that the meafure of our underftand- 
ings gives fcope to the range of our wills ; 
men of duller apprehenfion cannot perfonh 
many things which thofe of quicker apprc- 
henlions can: perhaps the difference really 
lies in the inftruments we have to ufe, but is 
commonly fuppofed in the mind itfelf. There- 
fore the extent of our adlive powers depend- 
ing upon the fenfibility of our underftand- 
ing, thi« is deemed a part of them and deno- 
minated by the fame appellation ; for being 
found to have a ihare in the performance of 
our actions becaufe they could not be per- 
formed without it, it lays claim to the title 
of an aiSive power. 

Thus we fee the mind inverted according 
to conmion conception with two powers ; but 
in philofophical ftriftnefs and in propriety of 
fpeech, if we may take Mr. Locke's judg- 
ment of that propriety, it has only one pow- 
er, namely the Will, and one capacity, namely 
die underftanding. Yet as I find them both 
fometimes termed powers, as well by Mr. 
Locke as by other writers upon this fubjed, 
I (hall comply with the prevailing cuftonj. 
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and make no fcruple to fpcak of our paflive 
power and afts of the undcrftanding, as I fee 
no inconvenience therein ; having already dc^ 
clared my opinion that they are truly paOions 
of the mind and adts of fQmethjng elfe.' 

13. But I cannot be quite fo complaifan^ 
with refpcd: to the names given the faculties, 
as I apprehend great mifchiefs arifing there^ 
from ; for being terms of common currency 
ve fiiall find it very difficult, perhaps impof- ' 
fible, at all times to disjoin them from the 
fence generally affixed to them by cuflom : 
which frequently afcribes ads that do not 
belong to theip^ or adts of one to the other^ 
or complicated adts wherein bpth conciu? 
jointly to either finely. By which means we 
fhall run a great hazard of perplexing our-? 
felves and talking unintelligibly to others, or 
what is worfe, of making fyllogifms ysrith 
four terms and thereby leading both into 
miftakes. 

Obferve how nien exprefs themfelves V 
well in their ferious difcourfes as in their or- 
dinary converfation, and you will fee them 
appropriating the term underftanding to tl^*^ 
knowledge, fkill or judgment^refulting lirpq) 
experience in particular things : as wj)|^ 
they talk of underflanding fuch a laggiti^^ge, qf 
^ divine underftanding the fcr^tUfqf ,' 
. 5? CT the ftatittes, , a ^gip^. 
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man the difftrent goodnefs of corn in a mar- 
ket. If any one afks. Sir, do you underfland 
this paragraph in a book, he does not mean 
Can you read it, but Do you know the fence 
of it ? if he afk whether you underfland the 
i>eU, he does not enquire whether you hear it, 
tut whether it rings to breakfaft or chappel. 
Whereas feeing the letters of a paragraph and 
hearing the found of a bell are adts of the fa- 
culty as much as underftanding the drift of 
them : and the fame objedts convey their fen- 
fations to the novice, if his fenfes be perfeft^ 
as fully though not fo ufefuUy as to the man 
<)f fkilL When, we improve or enlarge our 
underftanding by learning^we do nothing to 
our faculty, for that we muft take as nature 
^ave it us \ nor can any application encreafe 
or dipiiniih our natural talents, we can only 
lay in a larger ftock of materials for them to 
work upon. Like a man who cuts down a 
wood to extend his profpe<5t, he does nothing 
to his t,y^% nor encreafes their power of vifion, 
but only opens a larger field for them to ex- 
patiate in. 
So what we call exercifes of our under- 
- (Unding are in reality exercifes of our reafon, 
npt tl^e fingle adt of either^but the joint work 
^;]l)Dd^ fiw:ulties ; fuch as reading, compofing, 
ting, contriving and the like, wherein 
[pyt both her powers and certain 
C 4 milt>\- 
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inftruments befides In a feries of adipns tend- 
ing to fome end propofed. Whereas ' every 
notice of our fenfes, every wild imagination,. 
every ftart of fancy, every tranfipnt objeft or 
thought exercifes our faculty. What need 
divines and philofophers exhort us perpetual- 
ly to ufe our underftandings ? Their admoni- 
tions were fuperfluous if they meant the facul- 
ty, for this we ufe without ceaiing. While 
awake, nor can we choofe but do fo. The 
little mailer playing at pufhpin ufes his facul- 
ty, for that difcovers to him the fituation of 
the pins and thereby direfts his fingers how 
to fhove one acrofs another. When Mife 
Giawky lolls out at window for hours together 
to fee what pafles in theftreet^fhe ufes herfa- 
culty all the while ; for by that {he difcerns 
the coaches going by, a woman wheeling po- 
tatoes in a barrow, or a butcher's prentice 
with a dog carrying his empty tray before 
him. How oddly would it found to fay this 
pretty trifler makes ds much ufe of her under-' 
(landing as the laborious patriot^ who fpends 
his time and himfelf in contriving fchemes 
for the public good ? Yet we cannot ^ deny 
her this honour if we fpeak of the faculty, for 
both equally fumifti that with conftant cm-' 
ployment. How fh "^ ^L^^^i^ ^k a ^ ^ u. m < . 

fions, A mar 
has loft his 
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ideot or madman^ if he can fee and hear and 
remember and fancy, poflefTes the faculty of 
difceming objefts in fuch mamier as his fenfes 
convey them or his imagination reprefents 
them. 

14. So likewife the term Will in common 
acceptation ftands for fomething very different 
from our a6tivc power, as appears evidently 
by our frequently talking of doing things un- 
willingly or againft our Wills : for the mind 
has one only active power whereby it brings 
to pafs whatever it performs, nor is it poflible 
to do any one thing without exerting that ; 
therefore it wpuld be highly abfurd to talk of 
adting without or againft our Will in this fence. 
But by acting againft our Will we mean 
againft the liking, againft the grain, againft 
the inclination, which being obferved to fct 
us commonly at work, for we do moft of 
our adtions becaufe we like them, hence the 
caufe is miftaken for the efFedl, and the liking 
gets the name of the power operating to attain 
it: and if we find inclination drawing one 
way and obligation or fome cogent neceflity 
driving another, our compliance with the lat- 
ter wc call adting againft our WilL 
If wc view this compliance feparately in its 
light, this alfo appears to iis an aft of 
'\ Suppoie a girl living with fbme re- 
whom ihc has large expectations. 
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invited to a ball which (he would go to with 
oU her heart but the old lady thinks it impro- 
per ; therefore fhe ftays at home and fays fhe 
does it forely againft herWilL Afk her whether 
any body could have hindered if fhe had refolved 
pofitively upon goings No, fays fhe, but to 
be fure I would not go when I knew it mufl 
have difobliged my aunt : I fhould have been 
a great fool if I had. You fee here by faying 
I would not go, fhe looks upon the flaying at 
home as an a6t of her Will, and thus die Will 
appears to afl: againfl itfelf ; which were imr 
poffible if Will flood for the fame thing in 
both fentences. This leads us to another 
fence of the word wherein it fignifies a dictate 
of prudence, a judgment or decilion of the 
underflanding, whofe office it is, not that of 
ithe Will, to difcern the expedience and pro- 
priety of meafures propofed for our conduft. 
But becaufe our judgment many times influr- 
cnces our adions, and perhaps we flatter our-r 
felves it does fo always, therefore we denomi-r 
nate it our Will, by a like miflake of the 
caufe for the power working the eiFedl. 

Do not we frequently join Will and plea-? 
fure together as fynonimous terms ? Now not 
to infift that pleafure is no adion but a feeling 
pf the mind, we uicthis cxprp^n ^^)9p fif;^ 
cafions who^ ijt'oan 
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that the parliament ihould aflemble : what 

has this to do with the faculty of the King ? 

the members muft come by their own adbivi- 

. ty^ they derive np motion nor power of motion 

from the crown. Oh ! but the King muft do 

fome zGi whereby to fignify his pleafure, or 

they will not know what to do in obedience 

thereto^ Who doubts it ? But whep we fpeak 

pf Will and pleafure we do not underftand the 

^ of declaring, nor any power exerted to 

perform it, but the' thing fo declared ; and 

what is that but the royal judgment that fuch 

jyflTembling will be for his fcrvice. 

When we are called upon to curb, to re- 
ftrain, to deny our Wills, what are we to un- 
derftand by thefe exhortations ? or how fhall 
y^e go about to pradlife them ? Why by re- 
ding ftroqgly not to let our Will have its 
bent, But is it in our power to refolve ? Yes, 
you may pluck up a refolution if you will 
take pains. This Will then whereby we form 
the refolution muft be different from that we 
pwitroul : which carries an appearance of two 
Wills, one counteraxfting the otiier. Hence 
Man has bei^n pften reprefented as containing 
toro pcribns within him : the old man and 
;^.JB€W, the flefla and the fpirit, reafon and 
the intelledual and fenfitive foul, 
tioteer and pair of horfes; each har 
J^^ ©WPt perpetually thwarting, 
' ' contending 
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contending and ftruggling with each other, 
fometimes one getting the direftion of our 
anions and fometimes the other. Neverthc- 
Icfs when we reflcft that thefe aftions are all 
of our own performance, we are at a' nonplus 
to determine which of thefe Wills is our own, 
and which of thefe perfons ourfelves. 

15. Taget rid of the ambiguity clinging 
to vulgar terms, the words Volition and Vcl- 
leity have been coined, and applied, one to 
that Will which gets the maflery and the other 
to that controuled thereby. Thus the ybung 
lady who excufed herfelf from the invitation 
had a velleity to go but a volition to ftay away^ 
But velleity can fcarce be called a power, for 
a power which never operates is no power at 
all : Velleity gives birth to none of our mo- 
tions, it may ftrive and ftruggle a little but 
volition always carries the day. Oi^- adions 
conftantly follow our volition, fuch as that is 
fuch are they, and what adlion of thofc in our 
power we fhall perform depends folely there- 
upon. Yet neither can we deem volition the 
fame as power, fince the one may be where 
the other is not : a man who fits Hill may have 
the power to walk, but he has not the volition 
and that is the only reafon why he does luk 
walk. Again, o»-^ 'n^ m Mjt. ~ *^ 

fhown, arc ir 
their compai 
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volition, it produces nothing but a total in- 
dolence^ nor does volition come until the 
mind exerts itfelf upon fomething. There- 
fore volition is not fo much a power as the 
turn or diredtion of our power upon particular 
occafions : juft as the turn of the wind is not 
a power, but only the diredlion the wind 
takes at any time. Yet the clouds conftantly 
follow the turn of the wind, fuch as that is 
fuch are their courfes, and it depends folely 
thereupon to determine whether they ihall 
travel to the eajft or to the weft, to the north 
or to the fouth : neverthelefs nobody can 
think the turn of the wind is the force or 
power by which the wind carries the cloud* 
along. 

16. Nor does there want room to believe 
that the double fence of the word underftand- 
ing has given rife to many difputes. Whether 
the Will always follows the laft a£t of the 
uaderilanding or no. For obferving that we 
are generally prompted toadion by fomething 
we difcern pleafant or expedient, and being 
taught to look upon every difcernment as an 
exertion of the underftanding faculty, we 
toiiceive our motions governed by our under- 
Then again finding that common 
♦lie ttandard of language, has appro- 
rrfbmdlng to knowledge, judg- 
'^hc refult of thought or expe- 
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rience from which we too frequently ^nd no- 
torioufly fwerve in our cbndudt^we bewilder 
ourfelves in mazes without ever coming to an 
iffue. And when t*^e canvafs the point witii 
one another, whichever fide of the queftion we 
take, it will be eafy for an antagonift to pro- 
duce expreffions from authors or perlbns of 
undoubted credit pl'oVing the contrary. Nor 
lliaU we be able to fatisfy our opponent ' or 
ourfelves^ bccaufe we cannot fettle what is 
properly an aft of the undcrftanding, and 
whether it be the fame with an ad of the 
fecnlty. 

Mr. Locke complaints of the faculties 'bcitig! 
fpoken of and reprefented as fo many diftinA 
agents : not that Ifuppofe any body ever fe* 
rioufly believed them fuch, but by talking 
frequently 6f the undcrftmding difcemmg,^ 
judging, reprefenting things to the mind or 
determining the Will, and of thieWill obeying 
or difobeying the underftanding, or dire<3ang 
our twftive powers, we Hide infenfibly into art 
imagination or temporary perfuafion of their 
being agents and proceed in our reafbniftgs 
upon that fuppofition, which muft neceffarily 
many times miflead and confound us. Bui 
neither he nor I c*an defcry any other agent m 
the mind befides the mind itfelf : nor clKtt I' 
diftinguiih any more than two ftem ^ 
a£tion of t^e mind, the diicer 
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be done, and the doing it ^ or any more thaA 
thi^e fubftances concerned in the whole pto- 
cefs, the obje<ft» the mind, and the fubjeft 
whereon it operates. Thus when upon (&^ 
kig an orange toifed at your head^you inftandy 
hold up your hand to fave your face : tiht 
orange is the objedt, the mind is the difcerner 
and fole ador upon your hand, which is the 
Aibjeft. Or more accurately, the further end 
of the optic nervc^ or that^ other fubftance, if 
any fuch there be, whereof the idea of the 
orange is the modification, we call the objed j 
and that inner end of fome nerve or •other 
nearer fubftance employed by the mind in 
-moving the arm, is the fubjedt. 

17. Perhaps I may be thought too nice In 
the laft part of this explanation, but there arc 
folks who pufh their refinements a bar's length 
beyond me, and draw out the procefs of adtion 
much farther than I can pretend to. For be- 
fides our aAive power, they in their great 
bounty give us |n elective power too^ without 
which the former cannot wag a finger ; and 
according to their way of difcourfin^the mat- 
ter feems to ftand thus. Underftanding and 
pafiion, like two council, plead their caufes 
on oppofite fides, while the Will, an arbitrary 
inonarch, fits umpire between them, and by 
idrfiae of its prerogative or elective power 
• nVtt the preference to either as it pleafes 

Wit\lOMt 
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w')XlyCAit rtpLtd to the weight of tiieir argu- 
ments^ AT crcatca a new preference not fog- 
^eifled by either: this being done the fasil 
jt^^e^ to the ondcrftanding, which di&remiiig 
the preference ib given^ pronounces it Good 
M(\ 7uld% the fanction of its judgemeot 
thereto: tficn it returns back to the Tolitiaa 
where it receives the royal a^nt» and is £nom 
thence tnnfmitted to the active powers as 
(yiViccTH of government in order to be carried 
into immediate execution. 

Wherefore in hopes of efcaping all thefc 
perplexities, I (hall crave leave to call the fa- 
culticn by other names, to wit, the afiive 
power, or fimply power, adivity or energy- 
of the mind, and the paffive power, percep- 
tivity or difccrnmcnt : for I think thefe can- 
not be nuihikcn for agents having powers of 
their owni nor for inftruments diftindt from 
the mini! s\nd emplojrcd by it in the per- 
R^rmuncc of its works. Neverthelefs as one 
19 never paorc eafily underftqpd than when 
ulitt^ the language current in vogue, I fhall 
ni>t tutuUy difcard the old terms Under- 
tUndii\jf,\N'iU and Volition, nor fcruple ap- 
plvinji tlwni h> the (kcultics as often as I can 
vU* it lately. And when the occifion intro- 
diK ii\^t or vvnttxt ACv\>m ponying them ihalL 
,UvvrtAu\ thcu nwanir^j bcycnd all dinger^ of 
t^uu^**,*vcSs:nucv* 

CHAP. 
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ACTION. 

I Have heard of a formal old gentleman 
who, finding his - horfe uneafy under 
the faddle^ alighted and called to his 
fervant in the following manner. Tom, 
take off the faddle which is upon my bay 
horfe and lay it upon the ground, then take 
the faddle from thy grey horfe and put it up- 
bn my bay horfe, laftly put the odier faddle 
upon thy grey horfe. The fellow gaped all 
thi^ while at this long preachment and atlafl 
cried out, Lack-a-day, Sir, could not you 
have faid it once. Change the faddles ? We 
fee here how many actions are comprized 
imder thofe three little words Change the fad- 
dles, and yet the niiafter^ for all his exactnefs^ 
did not particularize the tenth part of them ; 
lifting up the flap of the faddle, pulling the 
ftrap, raifing the tongue, drawing out the 
buckle, taking up the faddle, pulling it to- 
wards him, ftooping to lay it down, lifting 
up his body again^and fo forth. But had he 
ftaid to enumerate all the fteps his man muft 
take in executing his orders, they would not 
have got home by dinner time, Thiereforc 
expedience recommends compendious forms 
Vol. I. D ' of 
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of fpeech for common ufe, and puts us oftca 
upon cxprcfling a long courfe of aftion by a 
fingle word, elfe we coqld make no difpatch. 
in our difcourfes with one another : for were 
we to defcribe all the motions we make ia 
any bufinefs tranfadted^we muft fpend mor^ 
time in the narrative than we did in. the 
performance.. 

But our horfeman, tho' by far too minute . 
and circumftantial for the fine gentleman, was> 
not enough fo for the philofopher. Whoever 
would penetrate into the jiattire of things^ 
muft not take them in the lump, but examine 
their feveral parts and operations feparatcly., 
The anatomift when he wpuld teach you 'the 
fl:rud:ure of the human body, does not con-^ 
tent himfelf with telling you it has head^^. 
limbs, body and bowels, for this you knew 
before and was knowledge enough for com- 
mon occafions : he . lays open the mufcles,. 
injedts the veins, traces the nerves, ex;amine«* 
the glands, their ftrainers, vefTels and tu- 
nicies. And the naturalift goes further, he 
defcribes the little bladders whereof ev€ry 
fibre confifts, their communication with 
. one another, the nitro-aerious fluid pervading 
them, diftending their coats, thereby fhorten- 
ing the ftring and producing mufcular 
motion. 

Thu5 
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Thus to becx>me intimately acquainted with 
our mind we mufl, as I may fay^'difTefb it, 
that is, analyze aftion into its firfl: confHtuent 
parts. The adion of the Drama or Epopee, 
tho critics fay muft be one and entire^or the 
performance will prove defective. To that 
of a play they allow the compafs of a natural 
day ; that of the Iliad takes in I think twenty 
nine days, and that of the Eneid fix years. 
Wc may look upon actions of this enormous 
bulk till we are tired without learning any 
thing from thence concerning the ftru6hire of 
the mind : let us therefore confider what is 
.truly and properly a fingle adtion^and try how 
fer that will help us in our refcarches. 

2. A fingle adtion I take to be fo much as 
we can perform at once, for the prefent mo- 
ment only lies in our power nor does our 
adivity reach any farther. What our future 
adtions fhall bc^depends upon our future vo- 
litions ; we may determine and refolve long^ 
before hartd,but it is well known our refolu- 
tions frequently change, and when the time 
of execution comes ^ we fhall do what is then 
in our minds, not what we had there before, 
if the two happen to differ. 

I will not pretend to calculate how many 
aftions we may perform in any given fpace of 
time, as fome have competed how many par- 
tides of air would lie in an inch ; but cer- 

D 2 tavuV^ 
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talnly the motioris of our mind are extremely 
quick. When upon finding yourfdf thirfi^ 
: in a fultry day you fnatch up a cup of liquor, 
if after you have gotten it half way up,you 
efpy a wafp floating on the furface, you thruft 
it inftantly from you ; which fliows that one 
volition is not fufficient to lift your hand to 
your mouth, for you fee the mind may -take 
a contrary turn in that little interval. How 
nimble are the motions of the fencer and the 
tennis player ! the hand perpetually follows 
the eye and moves as faft as the objefts can 
ftrike upon that : but between every impulie 
pf the objedt and every motion of the handj 
an entire perception and volition muft inter- 
vene. How readily do our words occur to. us 
in difcourfe, and as readily find utterance at 
the tongue the moment they prefent them- 
fclves ! The tongue does riot move mechaai-. 
cally like a clock which once wound up will 
go for a month, but receives every motioa and 
forms every modulation of voice by parti- 
cular dired:ion from the mind. Objedla 
and ideas rife continually in view, they 
pafs without ceafing before us, vary, appear 
and vanifh : for what is fo quick as thought ? . 
Yet volition keeps pace with perception and 
fometimes perhaps out-ftrips it : for in fpeak- 
ing the word Mind the whole idea feems to 
prefent in one perception, but there muft be 

four 
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four fcvcral volitions to guide the tongue fuc- 
ceffively in pronouncing the four different 
letters. Not that volition runs more ground 
than perception but follows clofe with une- 
qual fteps, like young Julus after his father : 
for when you read you fee the whole word 
together, and confequeiltly the D before you 
pronounce the M. 

3 . In very nice works we lie under a necef- 
fity of fpinning very fine, but though we are 
obliged fometimes to fplit the hair we need 
not quarter it. Therefore I fhall call one ac- 
tion fo much as pafles between each percep- 
tion and the next^although this adlion pro- 
duce feveral cotemporary motions. And any 
body may fee with half an ej^ that our larger 
aftibns, fuch as we fpeak of in common con- 
verfation^confift of thofe under aftions : for as 
days, months, years and all meafurable por- 
tions of time are made up of moments, fo all 
our performances and tranfadtions are made 
up of momentary adts. A walk con/ifts of 
fteps, a game at chefs of moves, a description 
of particulars, a narration of circiimftances, 
and difcourfe in genqr al^ whether ferious or 
.trifling, laboured or carelefs, of words and 
fyUables, each whereof muft have its diftind: 
volition to give it eflFeft. 

Nor does there need much penetration to 
obiervc how fociably the two faculties leadl 

^. D 3 one 
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one another as I may fay hand in hand, not 
only in entering upon our works but through 
all the fteps neceffary to compleat them, . If 
yoii would walk to any place^it is not enough 
to ufe your ijnderftanding before you fet but ia 
choofing the neareft or moft commodious way^ 
but you muft ufe your eyes all along to condui£t 
your fteps : for fhould you fliut them a mo- 
ment^you might chance to run againft a pofl 
or tread befide the path. If you are to dif* 
courfe on any fubjeft, when you have chofea 
your matter and fettled your form^the bufi- 
nefs is not all done; you muft confult your 
judgment from time to time during the deli- 
very for proper expreffions and proper tones of 
voice. Even your perpetual gabblers^who let 
their tongues run before their wits^ cannot 
proceed with one faculty alone, for though 
they talk without thinking, they do not talk 
without perceiving : their ideas draw through 
their imagination in a ftring, though it proves 
indeed only a rope of fapd without pertinence 
and without coherence. 

4. But thefe fingle a6ts, though confined to 
a moment of time, diay contain feveral co- 
exiftcnt parts. For we make many motions 
together by one and the fame exertion of our 
aftivity : we may reach out our hands, ftcp 
with our feet, look with our eyes, fpcak tiid 
think at once. And the like aiay \3t fatd.tfC 

-vi '-pec?-- 
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perception^ for we can fee, hear, fee^, dif- ^ 
jperxi, remember, all at the fame inftant. I 
know hot .whether I may have occafion here- 
after 19 conlider the parts of adtion, but for 
ihe preient I flick to my definition before laid 
*down, terming the whole fcene of ideas pre- 
fented together to our view one perception, 
and the whole exertion of our aftivitj^ upon 
how many fubjedls foever operating, one voli- 
tion, which though without duration may 
have a large fcope : jufl as your mathematical 
furfaces which^ though void of thicknefs, may 
extend to a very fpacious circumference. 

The not obferving the fhortnefs of adtion, 
has given occafion I believe to the notion 
mentioned at the end of the lafl chapter con- 
cerning diflincSt agents and various powers in 
the mind : for by help of this clue we may 
unravel the r^iyflery, and difcover that what 
was efleemed the adt of feveral agents,was in- 
deed fucceflive adts of the mind exerting her 
two faculties at different times. When fevc- 
ral ideas prefent together, the mind cannot al- 
ways judge immediately between them, for 
their colours change for ^ while, fading and 
glowing alternately, or the fcales of judg- 
ment and inclination rife and fall by turns : 
the mind being fenfible of this, fees nothing 
.better than to hold them in her attention un- 
;^.tl^ .colours fettle or the balance fi^es ; as 

D 4 foon 
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foon as that happens flie perceives which of 
them is the ftronger^ and this fome peoole 
fancy done by an eled:ive power, where witfi 
the Will gives a preference of its ownjbecaufe 
the preference follows in confequence of a vo- 
luntary attention. Or perhaps a new colottr 
fparkles out unpcrceived before, or a new 
weight falls into the fcale : and this they call 
creating a preference. When the preference 
becomes vifible^the mind inftantly difcems it^ 
and pronounces the objeft good whereon it 
alights 5 and having now no further ufe for 
contemplation, (he looks out for proper mea- 

. fures of execution, which as foon as they oc* 
cur fhe puts immediately in pradtife. 

5. Nor will it be ufelefs to take notice that 
in common fpeech we confine adtion to outward 
motions and exercifes of our bodily powers : 

. as when we diftinguifti between an active and 
a fedentary life, between feafons of adlion and 
feafons of deliberation : which expreffions- 
look as if we thought ourfelves totally inadtive 
( n -ef the latter, and fo indeed we naturally may 
at firft-fight becaufe we can fhow no efFe<3:s of 
our activity. But every volition produces 
fome efFedt altho' not always difcernible ; and 
every production of our own, be it of a fleet- 
ing thought' or a permanent work, fprings 
I from^©«^^olition. If a man retires from bu- 
finefs into his clofet, we cannot necefTarily 

con- 
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conclude he does nothing there ; for what« 
cwr indolent pofture he may throw his body 
into^his mind may find conftant employment 
all ^^ while. Now the mind has only one 
adive power to ferve her upon all occaficno : 
therefore afting and thinking are the i^iiic 
with rcfpeift to the power enabling us to go 
thro' them ; they differ only in the fubjedts 
operated upon. When the mind withdraws 
from the world,(he may roam about her owii 
habitation : when fhe ceafes to a<ft upon the 
limbs^fhe may neverthclefs aft upon herfelf^ 
that is, raife ideas to pafs in review before 
her^ 

6. There is another divifion of adtion I find 
made by Mr. Locke into adtion properly fo 
called, and forbearance, which latter he feems 
to think requires the interpofition of the Will 
as much as the former: thus if a man afk^ his 
friend to take a walk, it is equally an^ exertion 
of his Will whether he refufes or accepts the 
o£Fer. But I cannot readily underfland how g 
meer forbearance to aft is any exercife of our 
aftive power at all : it feems to me rather a 
difcernment of the other faculty that we do 
not like the thing propofed, which difcern- 
ment or diflike we have feen before is fre- 
quently taken for our Will. What we call 
a forbearance I apprehend to be generally a 
choice of fomc other aftion. We will not 

walk 
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walk becauie We had rather ride or talk or 
think or do fomething elfe : we forbear to t& 
becaufe we would confider firft what is proper 
to be done ; or we forbear to deliberate any 
longer becaufe the time of adion is at hand* 
When we make feveral motions together we 
may forbear one and continue the reft, for 
while walking and difcourfing with a compa^ 
nion we may point at fome diftant objed:^ 
which after he has feen we i\iay let our hand 
fall to our iide : but this I do not look upoh 
as any volition of ours, it is rather a ceafing; 
of volition with refped: to the arm^which falls 
down by its gravity not by our power^ and 
would do the fame were we at that inftant 
utterly to lofe our adtive faculty. Neverthcf 
lefs it muft be owned that forbearance is 
fometimes the fole point we fet our minds 
upon and take pains to effefl. When Rich 
fits as an equeftrian ftatue in one of his panto^ 
mimes ^we take him for the very marble he 
reprefents, for he moves neither head nor 
body nor limbs, he wags neither eye nor finger, 
but continues wholly inactive; what he 
thinks of all the while, whether of the au- 
dience or profits of the houfe neither you nor 
I can tell, but if any fuch thoughts rove in 
his fancy their rovings are accidental, his 
mind being intent oh nothing elfe but for- 
bearance from all manner of motion. We 

can- 
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cannot deny this attention to be an effort of 
the mind^ but then it is not a forbearance^ it 
is an a&ual watching of the ideas as they rife 
and exdoding fuch as would prompt hini to 
motion* Perhaps his face itches or the flir* 
rop prefles againft his ankle and he wants to 
relieve himfelf, but checks thoie defires as 
isJk as they ftart up, and if by this care he can 
avoid every volition to move, his purpofe is 
aafwered without any thing further to be done^ 
For our limbs do not move of themfelvcs nor 
unlefs we will to move them : therefore that 
they remain motionlefs is not owing to voli* 
tion^ but to the abfence of volition. 

Should we think the limbs do not move be«» 
cauie we will Not to move them, this would 
be fliding back into the vulgar fenie of the 
word Will, wherein it ftands for inclination 
Of judgement : for a Will not to move is an 
a& of the other faculty^ being no more than a 
diflike to motion or a difcernment of its im-* 
jMTopriety, which produces no volition nor exer- 
tion of our activity at all upon the object fo 
diicemed. 

7. Some immoveable poftures we keep our- 
ielves ifi by a continual eflbrt of the mind. 
If our ftatue hdds up a truncheon in the right 
hand, he muft keep his arm in that portion 
by his own ftrength : but this cannot in any 
light be deemed a forbearance, for if he for- 
bears 
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bears to exert himfelf but for a moment^ the 
arm will fall downwards by its own weight. 

If there is any fuch thing as a total forbear-* 
ance of adtion^I conceive it muft be in reverie 
after a fatigue, or when we lie down in order 
to fleep j. Ideas run to and fro in our fancy 
uncalled, without attention, without prefe- 
rence or rcjcftion of any thing occurring, and 
the mind feems to remain entirely pailive. 
But fince whatever pafles does not proceed 
from volition, where fhall we find marks of 
any volition at all ? Were we to fuppofe the 
mind utterly divefted of her adive power juft 
at her entrance upon the fcene^ I do not fee 
how any thing could fall out otherwifc than 
it does. 

8. But we very rarely find a neceffity of 
confidering aftion fb minutely as to diflinguifh 
the reftraining thofe workings of imagination^ 
which would excite us inadvertently to mo- 
tions we choofe to avoid/rom the forbearance 
confequent thereupon ; and fince forbearance 
often requires a ftronger effort of the mind 
than aftion itfelf, for it will coft us more 
pains to forbear cutting faces, fwearing or 
any other foolifh'^habit we have got than to 
pradlife them, therefore I fhall not fcruple to 
afcribe forbearance to volition, for fo it may 
be remotely tho' not diredlly ; and after the 
example of Mr. Locke, to include that toge- 
ther 
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ther with, any adual exerqii^ of oxir powers 
under the general name of adion. ; 

9.. One ren^ark more (hall conclude the 
chapter. In fpeaking of a&ion, befides th^ 
feveral co-exiftent motions and feveral fuccefr 
five volitions before mentioned, we ordinarily 
comprehend feveral operations of other agents 
acting in a feries towards conipleating the pur* 
pofe we had in view, provided we conceive 
them neceflarily confequent upon our volition^ 
Thus when Roger fhot the hawk hovering 
over his matter's dovehoufe, he only pulled 
the trigger, the adlion of the fpring drove 
down the flint, the adhion of the flint ilruck 
fire into the pan, the action of the fire fet the 
powder in a blaze, that of die powder forced 
out the ihot, that of the ihot wounded the 
bird, and that of gravity brought her to the 
ground. But all this we afcribe to Roger, for 
we fay he brought down the felon ; and if we 
think the fhot a nice one, applaud him for 
having done a clever feat. So likewife we 
claim the adlions of other perfons for our own, 
whenever we expedt they will certainly fol- 
low as we fhall direft. When Squire Pe- 
remptory diftrained his tenant for rent, per- 
haps he did no more than write his orders in 
a letter, this his fervant carried to the pofl, 
the poflman conveyed it into the country, 
where it was delivered to the fleward, who 

fei\t 
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fent his clerk to make the diftrefe. Yet wc 
afcribe the whole to the* Sqmre's oWn doings 
for we fay He diftrained his tenant, and call 
it a prudent or- a crudl. ad: according as wc 
think of the circumftances of the cafe. 

Hence the law maxim He that does a 
thing by another, does it himfelf ; . which 
tho* valid in Weftminfter hall will not hold 
good in the fc^olsof metaphyfics, for there 
we fhall find nothing an adt of the mind that 
is not the immediate product of her volition. 
But for the ufes of prudence and morality we 
muft recur back again to the conmion lan- 
guage, becaufe we cannot judge of the merits 
of men*s doings vsrithout taking the confb- 
quences into our idea of the aftion. Palling 
a trigger or drawing charadlers upon paper are 
neither good nor bad, right nor wrong, con- 
fidered in themfelves : but as the trigger fi> 
pulled (hall occafion the flaughter of a man, 
or of fome vermin, or only a bounce in the 
air ; as the characters fo drawn fhall tend to 
the neceflary fecurity of our property, or to 
bring a hardfhip upon our neighbour, or (hall 
carry no meaning at all, we pronounce the 
action prudent or idle, moral or wicked. 
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CHAP. IIL 

Causes ofActiojt. 

PHILOSOPHERS of old havc obferved fevc- 
ral caufes neceflary to concur in produ* 
cing an cflfed j and have diftributed them in- 
to fcveral claffes^which they hare diftinguifh- 
tdby epithets of their own invention. Who- 
ever will look into Seneca^may find the cauieir 
of Plato, of Ariftotle and fome others; " a- 
mounting I think to eight or ten clafiTes a-* 
piece. But fince thofe Ihges have gi^en ns 
different lifts, I prefume the matter of diftri- 
t)ution to be arbitrar)^ being left to every one's 
difcretion to rank his caufes under fuch claffes 
a& he ihall judge moft convenient to himfelf 
ia marfhalling his thoughts. 

I fhall not fet myfelf to ftudy for a com- 
pleat lift of the caufes contributing to humaa 
aftion, but fhall name only fuch as occur at 
prefent ; which are the material, the formal, 
the ideal, the final, the inftrumental and 
the efficient. Thus when you fit down to an 
entertainment, the viduals are the material 
caufe of your eating, for you could not eat if 
there were none ; their wholefomnefs and pa- 
latableneis the formal, for if they were raw 
or corrupted or in any unfuitable form you 
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would not eat them 5 your fight of them and 
knowledge of their qualities the ideal,, for 
without them you would not know how to 
proceed in eating ; the gratification of your 
appetite the final, for if you had not this end 
in view you would fcarce think it worth while 
to eat ; your knife and fork the inftrumental, 
fQr without them you could not cut your meat; 
and the mind or body the efficient, for by 
them you perfonri the adion of eating. I 
fay mind or body disjunftively, with reference 
to the different lights in which you may re- 
gard them : for if you confider the eating as 
an adl: of the mind, then is the mind the fole 
efficient, and the hands and mouth only in- 
ilrumental caufes ; but if as an adt of the 
man, then the whole cdmpound, mind and 
body together is the efficient caufb. 

I do not intend a difTertation upon all thefe 
caufes feverally in their order : fome I may 
dwell more largely upon, others perhaps I may 
fcarce ever mention again, nor do I give the 
above as a compleat lifl to which no new arti- 
cles could be added. For my aim is not meer 
curiofity or theory, how much foever I may 
feem to deal that way; I have fomething ufe- 
ful in my eye, tho* it lies at a diflance^and 
I mufl travel many a weary flep before I caa 
arrive at it. 

But 
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But as. I would not run on of my own head 
without regard to the fentiments of any body 
dfe^I muft obferve that there are perfons who 
deny the mind to be any efficient caufe at all„ 
and they being men of learning, probity and 
reputation; it would not be civil to pafs by 
them without exchanging a word or two. 

2, Dr. Hartley gives us a very different ac-» 
count of fcnfation and mufcular motion from 
all we ever learned before from our mafters 
ind tutors. We ufed to hear that the muf- 
cles and organs were fo many bundles of 
nerves and fibres, which were little hollow 
pipes containing a very fine liquor called ani- 
mal fpirits ; that thefe fpirits were the carriers 
ferving us in our traffic upon all occafions, 
perpetually hurrying to and fro, fome carry- 
ing fenfation from external objedts to the 
mind and others bringing back motion from 
thence to the limbs. But he tells us the 
nerves are folid capilaments having neither 
hollowTiefs nor liquor within them but fur- 
rounded on all fides with Ether, which is a 
fubtile fluid extremely moveable and elaftic, 
intimately pervading all bodies whatever, even 
the moft compad: and folid. That the nerves 
lie conftantly upon the ftretch like the firings 
of a harpfichord^and like them,quiver and vi- 
brate upon the flighteft touch received at 
cither end, which vibrating caufes fimilar vi- 
brations in the circum^ambient Ether* That 
. Vox, 7. JE Xicvofe 
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thofe vibrations of ether, which he calls fen- 
fory vibratiuncles, excite perceptions in the 
teind and at the fame time agitate the etiber 
ftanding round the mufcular fibres, which agi- 
tation ^termed by him motory vibratiuncles, 
caufes thofe fibres to vibrate and propagate 
their motion along one another quite to the 
fingers ends. That the fenfory vibratiuncles, 
like waves raifed in a pond upon throwing in 
a ftone, extend to diftant parts out of view, 
and being reverberated by the banks recoil * 
again at other times^ or mixing together form 
new vibratiuncles^thereby fumifhing us with 
ideas of reflexion. 

Thus the mind remains totally inadlivc, tt^ 
duced to one faculty alone, for the Wiir,^ 
which he terms expreflly a certain ftatc of 
the vibratiuncles, belongs to the ether not ta 
her : fhe fits a fpedtator only and not an agent 
of all we perform, fhe may indeed difcem 
what is doing but has no fliarc in what is 
done : like the fly upon the chariot whecl,fhe 
fancies herfelf raifing a cloud of duft but con-- 
tributes nothing towards encreafing it: Ihe 
may lay mighty fchemes and rejoice in, the 
execution, but in reality does nothing herfelf; 
fhe can neither move the limbs nor call ideas 
to her rcfledlion, the whole being brought tb 
pafs by the aftion of vibratiuncles upon ode 
another. The mind in this cafe refefttlik 
maa who thrufls his hand -among* 
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of a clocks he may feel the movements ancj 
hf long pradlicc may acquire a fkill in diftin^f 
guiOiing the hours and knowing when the 
dock will flrike ; if he perceives the hour of 
dirnier approach, this may fct his mouth a 
watering and raife an appetite of hunger, 
which he thinks influences his Will to ftrike 
and dicreby give notice to the cook that it 19 
time to take up dinner^ 

I 3. On the other hand the late bifliop o( 
I felnghrr goes into d contrary extreme, for he 
fi&ows ug neither ether nor nerves nor organs 
nor limbs nor external fubftances nor ipace 
nor diftance. He does not deny we hav^ 
perceptions of all thefc matters, but fays we 
have no communion with the things them- 
fehres nor can penetrate into them, and there- 
fore can know nothing of their exiflence, our 
knowledge confifting wholly of perceptions 
exiAent only in the mind: and fince we 
find ibme perceptions totally diflimilar from 
any thing in the objeds exciting them, as " 
colour, found, pain and pleafure, how can 
We aflure ourfelves the reft are not fo like^ 
"Wifjtj fuch as magnitude, folidity^ figure, 
lituatton and motion ? Therefore for aught 

^J^ cao tell, our perceptions may arife from 
ittArfisd objecas than thefe whereto we 
or perhaps may all flow con- 
and the fame fource : and 
' may, he concludes^ b^ 
9 9j^ 
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ati inference common among perfons of lively 
imagination, that they certainly do. Thus 
the life of man turns out a meer vifion and 
delufion. We dream of taking long joumies, 
traverfing countries, encompafling the globe, 
but really never ftir a foot from home : wc 
pleafe ourfelves with the thought of tfoycrfing 
among an infinite variety of objedts, whereas 
yin good truth we fit in perpetual folitudc hav-* 
ing nothing but ourfelves to converfe with. 
For Hampfted hill you Hand upon, Harrow, 
London, Blackheath, Banfl:ead Down, you 
fee from thence,are not thofe enormous piles 
and mafles lying miles afunder from each. 
other, as you fuppofe, but only perceptions 
huddled together into a mathematical point in 
your mind ; nor with your utmoft ftretch can 
you carry your eye an inch beyond yourfelf. 
But here occurs an objeftion from the re- 
gularity of perceptions arifing upon the appli- 
cation of proper objedls to excite them,which 
feldom fruftrate our expeftation. When my 
fingers are cold, upon holding them to the 
fire I fhall find them grow warm : if then I 
have neither fingers nor fire, how comes it 
that I feel a real warmth from an imaginary 
fire ? If I have neither mouth nor meat^how 
comes it that I tafte the favour of Vifionary 
roaftbeef? QlSlfeliiys the riL''^^ reverenc 
perceptions 
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tie intelligent Agent, who fupplies them in 
fuch regular order that they may feem to 
come in a chain of caufes and effedts. If you 
have a perception of cold in your fingers and 
of- a fire in the room, this is followed by a 
perception of approaching them to the 
fire, which again is followed by a per- 
ception of warmth. And this fucceffion 
of perceptions often extends to different per- 
fons in order to keep up our intercourfe with 
one another. If you chance to perceive your- 
fclf thirfty there fucceeds a perception of 
ringing the bell, this is fucceeded by a per- 
ception in your fervant of hearing his mafter 
ring and running up ftairs to receive his or- 
ders, next in fucceffion comes your fancy of 
feeing him ftand in the room, upon which 
tho* your have neither tongue nor voice you 
fancy yourfelf bidding him bring you fome 
beer, then he inftantly fancies he runs down 
and fetches up the mug, and laftly your 
fancy of quenching your thirft clofes the 
whole imaginary fcene. 

4. Thus thefe two gentlemen reprefent the 
mind as an idle infignificant things never ac- 
ting at all^ but always gaping and flaring at 
what pafTes. Both equally divefl her of all 
employment whatfoever tho'in different ways : 
by Jfinding other hands to compleat all her 
for her and fb leaving her no work to 
* e other by fweeping away her 
E 3 v^\vo\^ 
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whole ftock of materials and fo leariiig her 
nothing to work upon. 

But tho' they feem to iland diredly in xxn^ 
Way^I have fo little the fpirit of oppofitioil 
that I fhall not endeavour to puih them w I 
can any how flip by them. Wherefore to 
avoid difpute I flia Jl -aet put myfelf upon the 
Country, leaving the matter in ifluc to a faii: 
trial by ipy neighbours upon a full and fak 
examination of fuch evidence as their owli 
experiencer fhall oiFer. And as I find the opi^ 
ftions above cited have not made many emit* 
verts among mankind,! need not be in mucb 
pain for the verdid* 

In the mean while I fhall venture to proceed 
Upon thefe Poflulata: That the bodies we 
daily fee and handle,a<l3:ually exifl in as ^eat 
variety of magnitudes^forms and fituations,a8 
we commonly fuppofe, and our opexationa 
upon them are of our own performance: that 
Weflminfler hall is bigger than a nutfhell, 
and the Moon fomewhat higher than tha 
weather-cock; that the cloaths I wear arc not 
tjie fame thing with the glafs window I look 
at; that- 1 hold a real pen and have a real pa-* 
per before me, that my hand would not write 
unlef§ J moved it, that the thoughts I Write 
down are the produfts of my own labour and 
fludy, and that the ideas floating in my braiil 
would produce neither n^editation nor outward 

action 
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tftion if I forbore to exert myfelf. All who 
are willing to grant me thus much, may liften 
tilo]3g as they find me to their liking; the 
iffkmay turn their heads afide as from one 
wt)Q iMiilds without a foundation. 

5« Yot upon iecond thoughts I wiih thefe 
ktter would caft a glance or two more upon 
me, as they might poflibly find fomething 
tiitniftg to their account. For who knows 
wlM^dFed: the chara&ers I draw upon paper 
dUjr produoe upon the ether within them? 
The rsiys of light refle<9:ed from thence,ftrik* 
29g upon their eyes^may pofiibly excite fen-* 
ioiiy vibratiuncles afiFe£ting their minds with 
fom^ little degree of pleafure; or rolling 
rQond their better fliaped underftanding^may 
tV^aik tgatn in more improved forms, exhi-^ 
biting ufeful meafures of condudt, and at the 
fiya^rauing motory vibratiuncles proper for 
carrying die fame into practice. Or on the 
otbcr fyftem, who knows what a train of 
imaginations my perception of fcribbling may 
drag after it ? When we reflcift how ready the 
mechanical members of our literary common- 
wealth ar? to entertain ideas of prefcnting 
wry thing they can get to the public, it will 
not appear unlikely thatfome printer may fancy 
himfelf printing off the fancies I feem to write 
down, and then fome bookfeller may fancy 
himfelf fpreading open a book in his (hop 
E 4 window; 
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window; the next in fucceflion may bcfomc 
idfe paiTenger^who having little elfc to do, 
may fancy himfelf perufing the pages, this 
perchance may introduce a perception ^ of 
fomething amufing, or by great good luck, of 
fomc ufeful obfervation, which may poffibly 
draw after it a perception of benefit received 
in the praftice, 

'■ If I can light upon any little hint which 
may do real fervice to fomebody or other, I 
care not thro' what channels it is conveyed i 
whether by the ordinary methods of perfua^ 
fion, illuftration and argumentation, as com-^ 
monly apprehended, or by agitating the fen- 
forial and motorial ether, or by beginning a. 
fucceflion of perceptions. I trouble not my 
head for the means^fo they prove effed:ual to 
the purpofe intended. 

Having thus Aid thro' the crowd without 
joflling any body, which pleafes me better 
than if I had overthrown half a dozen oppo* 
nents ; and gotten behind them into my for- 
mer track with an open road before me,I fliall 
e'en jog oa foberly and quietly in queft of 
whatever I can find deferving notice. 

6. But notwithfl:anding that we have af- 
fumed the mind an efficient caufe,we muft ac- 
knowledge ihe has not ftrength enough to do 
our bufinefs alone without fome foreign, help. 
Not that I pretend to limit the mind's inter* 

nal 
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mal efficacy, or to determine exaftly h6w 
great or how finall it may be : for aught I - 
know flie njay have force fufficient to remove 
mountains y could fhe apply her force imme- 
duitely to the whole width of their bafes ; but 
this is not her cafe with refpedt to the liriibs 
employed in our fervice. The old notion of 
the mind's exifting like the eftate of a copar- 
<xner in law jargon per my and per tout> or 
being all in every part throughout the whole 
human frame, has been long fince exploded : 
we now reft convinced that the -mind does not 
ad herfelf upon the limbs but draws them to 
and fro by tendons, mufcles, nerves and fi- 
bres; wljich latter our anatomifts have traced 
to the bra^n,where they find them grow fmal- 
ler and fmaller till at laft they quite lofe them 
thro' their extreme minutenefs : and tho' we 
cannot thoroughly agree where fhe refides,yet 
wherever her place of refidence be^ fhe keeps 
conftantly there in kingly ftate, never making 
wanton excurfions to the toes or fingers^ but 
jBxercifing her executive power upon them by 
the miniftry of thofe imperceptible fibres. 

Now there needs not much argument to 
fhow that if you are to adk upon bodies at a 
diftance by foihe ftring or other medium,you 
cannot exert more ftrength upon them than 
your medium will bear: confequently the 
piind^|)e fhe as mighty as a giant,can impart 

no 
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na more of hcf might to the limbs than her 
fibres are capable of conveying : what could 
Goliah or Samp£)n do if you allowed them 
only a fingle cobweb to work with? They 
would not have power to itir afili^F dbimble^ 
for if they v^tnt tp puih, the ftrtng would 
bends if to pull, it would br^k. Yet 
when one toflled his weavers beam and the 
other carried the gates of Ga:^a, thcy^ per^ 
formed their prodigious ^ats by tendeir filar 
ments flighter than a cobweb^ undiicernible 
with a nwrofcope. 
. 7. To folve this difficulty we are put in 
mind that the human body is a moft admi- 
rably contrived machine, and by machinery 
ft fmaU power may be made to perform the 
works of a greater: and we are ihown 
ftrings of bladders reprefenting the nerves, 
which upon blowing into them will ihorten * 
confiderably and draw after them whatever 
hangs to the end of the jQtring. But let us 
confider what all your writers upon the me- 
chanical powers agree in, that no machinery 
whatever can leflcn the momentum neceflary 
for performing any work required; which 
momentum is compounded of the ftrength of 
the power and the velocity wherewith it 
moves: therefore if you would leflcn the 
power you muft encreafe the velocity in pror , 
portion^ to make the produ<3: of both when 

multiplied 
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multiplied together equal* ^^^^ a man by 
help oi ft lever may rai& double the weight 
lie codLd lift by his own ftrength^ but then 
diat end of the lever he holils mufl move 
double the fpace the weight paiTes thro' in 
ti&Qg. I have {e^m a curious engine com* 
.potuided of wheds^icrews and pulleys^where* 
by a kdy^with a iingle hair of her head^ 
ought rai& a ilone of two hundred weight : 
the hair was fattened to a wheel fomething 
like the flyer of a jack^ and in railing the 
Iveight an inch, the wheel turned round as 
many inches as there would have required 
Jmrs to lift up the ftone dire^y without any 
engine at all* 

Let tts now refle(% on the greatnefs of our 
works^ for great I may call them compared 
to ^oie Tinder threads we have to work 
with, as likewiie how fuddenly we often 
p^orm theoi, and we ihall fcarce find time 
to make up for the deficiency of our ftrength 
by an encreaie of our velocity. I remem- 
ber when I attended a courfe of experi- 
ments at the ttniverfity,we were told a man's 
greateft flrength lay in the mufcles of his 
harns^ and in order to try their force^an iron 
ring was fcrewed into the floor having a 
pretty ftrong cord tied to it; this one of the 
company wound round his waifi:> then ftand- 
»g juft over the ring and raifing up his body, 

broke 
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broke the cord afurider by main ftrength. 
At the fame time our profcflbr told us that 
if a machine were contrived to move by 
weights^ and adt with the force exerted by • all 
the mufcles of a man of ordinary fize when 
he jumps from the ground, it would require 
a weight of I think thirty thoufand pounds*. 
Now fuppofe a perfon fees a huge ftone roUiYig 
diredly towards him^which he did not obfervc 
till it was juft ready to ftrike him, how nim- 
bly will he jump out of the .way! But if the 
mind performed this leap by an inflation* of 
bladders with her nitro-aerious breath , fhc 
muft either give fo ftrong a pufF as would 
burft their flimfy coats into atoms like an ex- 
plofion of gunpowder, or if fhe breathed in 
fuch gentle manner as not to hurt them , fhe 
would want time for the length'of her puff: 
for the current of her breath muft run at leaft 
the fpace of a mile to throw up the whole 
body an inch, which cannot be conceived pof- 
fible in fo little an inftant of time as between 
the difcernment of the danger and fpringing 
up of the feet from the ground. 

8. Wherefore it feems more than probable 
the mind has always fome good friend at hand 
ready to affift her weaknefs, and the main of 
that ftrength ftie exerts upon the limbs comes 
from fome other quarter than her own ftore- 
houfe. Whether this help flows from the 

ani- 
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animal fpirits^ether or that unknown preffurc 
caufing gravitation and cohcfion^or what die 
you pleafe/tis no matter : but that there is 
another force within us befides our own^ca- 
pable of adting upon the mufcles,we may be 
convinced by convulfive motions^wherein the 
mind has no concern nor volition anyfhare, 
yet they fometimes imitate and generally ex- 
ceed the vigour of our voluntary adtions. 
Perhaps there lies a mighty weight of fome 
fubtile fluid t hw ia a from our animal circula- 



tion and bearing conftantly againft the orifices 
of our nerves, but prevented from entring by 
certain little Hiding valves kindly provided by 
nature for our ufe : the mind then has nothing 
more to do than draw afide the valves and in 
rufhes the torrent. The mind in this cafe 
works like the miller of an overfhot mill, he 
has fhoots lying over every one of his wheels^ 
flopped by flafh-boards at their upper ends, 
againft which the water lies bearing alv/ays 
ready to drive the wheels whenever it can 
find a paflage : fo the miller by drawing a 
little board which any child might pull up 
with a finger, turns the ftream upon this 
wheel or that as he pleafes^and twirls round a 
maffive ftone which he could not ftir with 
both his arms. But as comparifons feldom 
go on all four, the mill and the human ma- 
chine differ in one refpedt : the miller, when 

he 
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he takes up his flafhes^lays them it may foe on 
the foank^ goes whirling into his mUl and 
^inks no more dll his grift is ground, kft the 
water will work on for ever unlefs he ihots it 
out again : but the valves ufed by the «iii4 
fall back again of themilelves when the mind 
withdraws her aftivity. Therefore if yott 
would point with your hand at fome objeft 
•for any time^you muft continue to exert yodr-' 
felf all the while : for the moment the mind 
forbears her volition, the valves ckiie^ die 
fbream ceafes to flow upon the brachial muf- 
cles, and the arm no longer fupported faS$ 
to your fide. Then again the likencfs t^t^tM 
upon diforders in each : for fhould an eel 
wriggle under any of the flafli boards, thii 
might give the water a paffage without any 
aft -of the miller : or fhould fome flood buoy 
them quite out of their places and pour down 
a larger flream than ufual^the wheels might 
turn with more violence than the mllkr could 
throw upon them at other times. So i<ypEit 
foulncfs of our juices may work under the 
valves keeping them open whether we wffl 
or no ; or. the boiling of a fever may ibretcil 
them beyond their natural width and pro* 
duce convulfions ftronger than any thing th* 
mind can effeft by her volition. 

Neverthelefs as we afcribe the grinding of 
our corn to an aft of the miller^becaufe he fet» 

the 



Ae mili at work Mrhen and to wKat maiwer 
ke pieaieft ; we may with equal juftice aforibc 
dor adions to the performance of the flfuad^ 
bccaofe k depends entirely upon her of what: 
kind they diall be. If we cdnfider them aa 
a&s of the mind^they extend no furdier than 
to drawing back the valves^ whereof &e re- 
mains the fole efficient cauie : if as ad» of' 
the niaii^ we may ftill deem her- an efficient 
«U]ie, becaufe the other powers co-operating 
ftand always ready in waiting for her direc- 
tion^ and whatever happens afto^vards ^dUows 
Aeceflarily in the nerves^ mufcles or limbs^in 
coofequence of the motion hy her firft begun. 



CHAP. IV, 

Ideal Caus e,s- 

UNDER the clafs of ideal caufes I com- 
prehend all thofe notices of ourfenfes 
and judgements of our underftanding, 
which direft us from time to time in every 
ftep of our proceedings : which is giving a 
larger compafs than I believe Plato allowed 
ihem, for he underftood by an ideal caufe 
only that plan or defign of any work laid in 
our own thought before we go about it. 
Thus when a painter draws a piflure, whe- 
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ther from fome original or by his own faney^^ 
he takes his idea cither from the original 
ftanding before him or from fome archetype 
of his own invention. But befides this arche- 
typej,! conceive other ideal caufes necefTary to 
finifh,the picture : our painter muft have an 
idea of his canvafs", his palat, his brufhes, his 
colours, he rauft know where they lie, what 
they will do, and how to handle them ;. and 
muft receive frefh information continually 
from his eyes, his. hands and his reflec- 
tion, or he will make but bungling work,. 
Nor is this archetype wanting except only iot 
works of.defign and contrivance: whether 
Plato ree€ived an ideal caul^ for all our com- 
mon anions I know not, but this nobody 
will deny me, that we cannot proceed in the 
leaft of them without repeated directions 
from our fenfes or refl(:6tion. We can neither 
walk nor write nor cut our victuals without 
ufing our eyes ^ our feeling, and applying- fome 
little degree of attention. Whatever we go 
about^we muft have fome notion of the thing 
we mean to do, and of the means or motions 
proper to perform it. 

2. Yet if we confider carefully how fmall a 
par^ of our actions is properly our own^ there 
will appear fomething very myfterious and 
unaccountable in them : for we ihall find that 
ftriftly fpeaking we have no idea of any one 

thing 
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thing we do^nor of the manner how wc do it. 
I have ihown in my laft chapter that we do 
not move our limbs ourfelves^ and have fup- 
poied certain valves which open to let in the 
ftream that moves them : I do not warrant 
this for a right account of the.m^tter, having 
given it for want of a better, ancj until a bet- 
ter fliall be given I may find excufe for conti- 
nuing to ufe this. . In a former place upon 
the fubjedt of voluntary refledlion, I have 
fuppqfed certain channels, by flopping fomc 
of which^ we can turn the current of our 
imagination into any courfe we like beft : 
perhaps nature may have furnifh'd us with 
valves too here to ferve us for ftoppers. 
How little fhare then of our mightieft per- 
formances can we juflly claim to ourfelves? 
Our own proper adlion, the adlion of our 
mfid, extends no further than to opening 
the 'valves, nor perhaps fo far neither ; for 
ihe may have little imperceptible fibres to 
pull; them by. Yet fhe neither fees nor 
feels either valve or fibre, nor has any 
notion or perception of them : fhe knows not 
how many they be, where they lie, nor to 
what they faflen. 

If the mafler of a large family had his 

.ftudy hung round with bells, one reaching 

to the drefling room, another to the narfery, 

another to the kitchen, another to the flable. 

Vol. I. ' F and 
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and fo to each of his offices; when he went' 
to ufe them, befides his knowledge of the 
pcrfon he would call^ he mull know the 
proper bell, in what quarter of the room it 
hangs; common fence ihuft direft him that 
he is to ftretch out \xi& hand to the handle 
and pull downwards rather than lift up^r and 
his eye muft guide the mdtioni of his hand in 
taking hold t for were the bells newly piiC 
Up and he not inftruded in their feveral ufes, 
or were he left quite in the dark, he might 
pitch upon the wcong as» weU as the righ% 
and fetch np the cook when he defired to fee 
my lady dr wanted to fpcak with the coach^ 
man. 

In- like fafhion the clofet of our mindii 
hung round with multitudes of firings reach- 
ing to the eyes, the mouth> the hands, the 
feet and every member of our bodyTtlfe^ 
know not their number, their fituation, nor 
the member to which they refpeftively be- 
long; we know not which lies on the right 
fide or the left, in the cieling or the floor,, 
before or behind ; nor the manner in which 
we muft proceed to work, whether by puih^ 
ing or pulling, by lifting up or weighings 
down, by fere wing, turning, or driving as 
with the ftroke of a hammer. Yet have 
We all our limbs perfectly at command, we 
put them upon fervices which they do not 

fail 
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fail to execute accordifng to our expediationa^ 

and all this without knowing what we do to 

compafs our intentions; We feel a defirc of 

helping ourfelves ^ith v iftualsi and (bait our 

arm Aretched out towards the difh i we want 

to be on the other fide the roonl, arid inftant-* 

ly our foot ftcps forward to conv^ us; 

Whence then have we this furprizing dex+ 

terity in a ftate of utter darfcnefs? How 

do we cfcape perpetually making egregioti^ 

blunders ? How comies it that we never puU 

die wrong firing flncC we cannot difcem or 

diftinguifli them from one another? How 

comes it that we never kick about with our 

legs when we would handle with our arms; 

that we do not tofs up our nofe ihfiead of 

turning our eyes, that we do not loll out oui? 

tongue when we go to chew our meat? To 

foch qiiejEHons as thefe I can give no other 

anfwer than by an exclamation. How won-» 

dcifull are the works of nature! how admi-^ 

table her contrivance in all parts of this our 

humaii machine ! exceeding the Ikill of man 

to find out, the utmoft ftretch of our under*^' 

ftanding to comprehend I 

- 3. But here perhaps Dr. Hartleyi if he brf 

Bot gone out of hearing, may give me a Hip^ 

^d call outjPrithee friend^ do not think to 

flip fo eafily by me; I rauft flop you with a 

fcmarfc or two upon your laft obfervation^ 
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Yoii fay .the mind draws her valves: without 
any difcemmcnt of what fhc does, therefore 
their openhrg is not owing to difcernment 
fince it may be efFeftcd without any : but 
you require an ideal jcaufe for every a<3:ioA 
of the mind, therefore muft not we conclude 
that this motion of the valves is not an adt of 
the mind but of fome corporeal agent which 
can act by impulfe without any idea, at all \ 
You admit that thofe difceraments we have 
are not of the adion Jior of the ihftrument 
primarily employed^butLof fome remote con- 
fequence worked thereby. You haVe an idea 
of fjjeaking but none of the meafures you 
muft, take to perform it : therefore you* have 
not ait adequate ideal caufe, becaufc your 
idea does not take in the valves opening to 
the mufcles of yoiir n^outh and tongue,* 
which valves you muft neverthelefs draw up 
before you can bring out your words. May 
not wetheh prefume that difcernment is h<)t 
the caiife but concomitant of aftion, or co^ 
cfFcdtorthe fame caiife, given us for our en-^ 
tqjrtainment rather iiian ufe in dirtifling our 
condud:; and we are led only to efteem it 
the caiife of our motions by feeing it con- 
ftaritly preceed them? juft as we fay the 
fwallows bring us fummer . becaufe they 
come always before it j not that they have 
^ny hand^ in lengthening our days,. Tipeningt 

our 
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our corn or producing other cfFedstdf fum- 
mer. 

You may remember I have told you of a^ 
German of great repute among our. brethren, 
of the faculty, who afferts that all our .auto-: 
matic motions, that is, our motions purely 
mechanical, fuch as the circulation of the^ 
blood and other juices, were originally volun- 
tary : fo that the child before birth works 
out that whole plan of animal oeconomy 
which is. to fupport and ferve him during his 
Aate of manhood, by his own induftry du- 
ring his ftate of geftation. If you will not 
believe this outlandifli man believe your own 
fenfes. Your breath comes and goes of its 
own accord when you do not think of it, 
when you do, it feems your own aft : for 
iipon the lungs being full you perceive them- 
uneafy, which puts you upon puffing* out their 
contents ; upon their becoming empty you 
feel a want of frefh air, which urges you to 
draw in a fopply. In found fleep^fainting 0/ 
extacy^ the lungs continue their play, which 
you muft allow they do mechanically at a 
time when the mind remains wholly fencelefs 
and inadUve : while awake and well, your 
lungs make their ftrokes at regular and equal 
intervals if you let them alone, yet you may 
lengthen, fliorten, accelerate or retard their 
motions as often as you pleafc to- interfere; 
F3 Tc^ 
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To read the long periods of Dcmpfthcnefi qr 
CSccro^you rauft ftrctch them far beyon4 
their natural length: to make your ftop§ 
4ghtly, to lay your accents or emphafes pro-^ 
perly^you muft break, encreafe or abate of 
^eir violeijce from time to time^ as occafioij 
(hall require. AH this the young fchoolboy 
inuft learn to do with laborious applicatioi) 
of mind, but you who have been long enure4 
to the work I fuppofe perform it fo eaiilj; 
that, upon having attefldpd clofely to thcf 
fence of your author for a \vhilc, you cannot 
afterwards refolve with yourfelf whether i< 
were youj- pwn particular volition or fbmcf 
mechanical power that accommodated thi| 
length of your breath to the length of youy 
fentences, and the checks, the flrength an4 
ibftnefs of that^to your various modulations 
pf voice. 

5ince then we find our automatic and vo-^ 
luntary aftions fo fimilar as that we cannot 
well diftinguifh them afunder; fince what 
was once voluntary becomes afterwards autOrr 
niatic and what we fometimes acknowrledge 
mechanical appears at others an effed: of de* 
fign : may not we fairly conclude them both 
pf the fame kind, efFeded alike by the mur 
tual aftion of vibratiuncles, and that our 
difcernment is not a diredtion to us what we 
fliall do^biit a forefight only of .what wUl b^ 

done ? 
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done ? For what needs volition to produce jui 
jevent that may as ^ell come to pafs without 
it? The region of our adive ether extends 
much wider than the profped of the mind^£> 
that fhe fees a part only and not^he whole of 
what pafles there : the tides^ which lie ntsit 
enough to excite perception in the fcstus^may 
remove further off upon the growth of this 
body.; * and tho£b^ which ordinarily roll a little 
heyond our ken^ may be brought within dif- 
jtance by attention. Lx both caies the vibra- 
tiuncles, whether near or remote^hold on thcif 
courjfe after the fame manner : the only dif^ 
ference is this^ . in one cafe we difcern thtta^ 
or as you call it, the ideas they exhibit, in 
the othex we do not. When we fee what is 
doing preparatory to a<Sion;we judge it volun^ 
tary; when we know nothing of the matto^ 
we account it automatic. 

4. Now againft this fecond attack I fhall 
make the fame defence as I did upon the 
former, namely, by an appeal to my neigh- 
bours, defiring them to determine the matter 
between us: and that they may have fome par- 
ticular cafe to judge upon^I (hall offer them a 
feigned iffue in imitation of thofe diredted 
out of the court of chancery. Suppofe the 
mind of a man feparated from his body with- 
out any of thofe difeafes, accidents . or dif- 
oiders in the latter ,which ordinarily bring on 
F 4 our 
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our diffolutibn : let the limbs, the mufcles', 
the fibres, the juices, the ether, if any fuch 
there be, remain in the fame ftateas before : 
. how would this body behave after the fepanl- 
tion ? I in my declaration muft aver that tho' 
^the pulfe might continue to beat, the animal 
fccretions be carried on and the lungs to play. 
It would do nothing furthertits palate in fomc 
few hours might come into that ftate which 
afFeds us with hunger, but having no fenfa«« 
^tion,it would not call for dinner, walk down 
ftairs, fit at table, help itfelf to victuals, nof 
cpnverfe with the company. The D6£l:or 
In his plea, to be confiftent with himfelf^muft 
infift that it would perfoAn all this and every 
thing elfe one might expedt from a reafbnable 
creature : and thus the point is brought to an 
ifTue. 

Or if the court fhould think it beneath 
their dignity to take cognizance of a fidtitifeu* 
cafe which never actually happens, I fhdl' 
prcfent them with one that may have falkn 
under their own obfervation. Have they 
ijever feen a carelefs nurfe fitting by candl6 
light'with ayoungba^by in her arms, gabbling 
among her goffips without attention to hec 
charge ? The child ftretches out its hand.td 
play with the candle^ and upon touching the 
flame inftantly fnatches it away, crying and 
fquawling-as if its little heart would break; 

Hec* 
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Here then was a volition, that is in the doo 
tor's language, a certain ftate of the fenfoty 
vibratiuncles, proper to agitate fuch motory a^ 
mrould have continned the motion of the 
hand until the fingers had grafpjd the fnufiT. 
What then breaks off this motion and turns 
it to a contrary ; i3 it folely the adtion of the 
^ flame in putting the tide of vibratiuncles into 
a new courfe ? or is it the fmart felt by the 
child^ which influences it to exert its activity 
in a different manner ? But the difcernment 
of painhelongs confefledly to the mind alone: 
l^ow diflfcrent notions foever we may have of 
colour, magnitude, dijftance, all who have 
fcrioufly thought upon the matter unani- 
moofly ' agree to place the fcnfation of pain 
in the mind itfelf, not in any objedts, organs 
or fluids> contributing to excite it. This then 
is the queftion waiting for a determination; 
and if there fhould be hands holden up on both 
fldes^fhall demand a divilion. As many as are 
of opinion that the foul-lefs body above men- 
tioned would neither eat nor drink nor talk 
like other folks ; or that the child, were it 
4ot for the fence of pain, would flill go on to 
play with the candle after its fingers were 
burnt, come along with me : as many as are 
of the contrary, turn back again after the 
doftor. 
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For I thiak wc may go each his fevcral 
w^y withpDt being fbUicitous for the fifccefs 
of our caixfe^ as we need not alter our mea^ 
iures according to the verdi^ He well 
knows how ftrong the tide of yibratiunclcs 
liins which iets the fingers a fcribbling^ and 
that it would be labour loil: to 'endeavour at 
flopping them : and ii;ideed why ihould he 
deiire to dp fo unleis he ftes them running iiii;^ 
to dangerous currents? Nor can I find reafo^ 
for purfuing a different plan upon either prin*<' 
ciplej(: my defiga drives at bringing mca 
better acquainted with their mind and th^ 
inner part of their conftitutxon wherewith 
^t has immediate intercourfe^ in hopes th^ 
may ftrike out Jfome light therefrom , which 
jmay dired: them to the better management of 
their faculties. If I fhall be fo happy as tp 
fucceed in any fingle inftance of an additipo 
to their flock of ufeful knowledge^it is all one 
whether this improves their judgement an<| 
puts them upon thinking or acting for them* 
felves, or whether it agitates their ether into 
falutary vibratiuncles which (hall do their bu-? 
finefs for them whether they will or no. I (hall 
find my intention equally anfwered in both 
cafes^and thefervice I may do will rife to the 
fame amount in the upfhot, ^ 

S" , Upon a review of this whole chapter-^ widjp- 
out entring into a nice dig^fition of what 

motions 
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aK>tiQii8 are of our own operation and what 
purely mecbaoical^ we may juiUy conclude 
that in all voluntary adions the mind muft havQ 
^diicemmfint, if not of the very ad fl)e per**^ 
formSf yet of fome bodily motion or othec 
^iftaifit confequencc effeQed thereby : and for. 
^c moft pa^ wc take continual diredtion 
fh>m our fenij^^ our judgement and our expe- 
pence, Shaping the manner of our prpceed-^ 
jj^ according to ^e notices they afford us ; 
^hk:}i jufti^es me ii> ranking i(|eas among 
^ cauies of adion, 

• But as it is a hard nwtter to pleafe every 
body^fi^any people perhaps will chide me for 
laying ib long to talk with the dodtor. What 
a pother do you make, fay they, about no- 
thing ! wha^ a deal of painsto convince iis th? 
(un ihines at noon-day ! Every child fees that 
wc cannot move without the dire<ftion of our 
fcnfes. Common fence and common experi-^ 
CQce inform us that we never difcourfe witht 
out a notion of conveying our thoughts to 
one another ; that we never do any thing 
without having an idea of fomething we 
would be at. 

In cxcufe to this rebuke I beg leave to ob-^ 
fcnrCjthiit we do not always advert to what 
wc perfedUy know, and in reafoning upon ab-^ 
ftfufe matters often miftake for want of re* 
feftion upon things wc ve extremely well 

acc^uainted 
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acquainted with. Therefore (3iey may lode 
upon me, not as unveiling a fecret unknown 
to^them before^ but as pointing out an obfcr- 
Vation they cannot fail of making themfelves 
upon fuch notice ; and defiring thenx to bear' 
in mind as an axiom to be employed upon 
further occafion^TRat we have ideal caufes 
of our proceedings and fhape our actions froni 
time to time according to the models by them 
exhibited. Befides they may pleafe to re- 
member I told them in my introduction that 
my architedure partakes of the military kind: 
I muft provide againft attacks as well as for 
commodious habitation. And by another 
figure I compared the land of metaphyficsto 
a wildernefs abounding in by-paths andintri- 
tricate mazes : while we travel the plain road 
of common fence, we (hall meet with pro- 
found fpeculatifts who will every now and 
then be drawing feme of the company afide 
into the wood : therefore it behoves us to get 
acquainted with all the turnings and wind- 
ings before hand, that we may know where 
to look for our loft fheep and how to bring 
them back again. In the mean while thofe 
who were not inveigled, may fit down upon 
the turf until they fee us come out of th^ 
bufhes again, and their good nature no doubt 
will pardon an excurfion that was needlefs to 
them but ncceflary for th^ir fellow-travellers; 

Such 



Suc^-ncceflities may poflibly occur niore 

dian bncCi we may be put to prove that fnow 

is white; th^t we know our own houfes, or 

xemember any thing happening to us 

yefterday : and upon thefe occafions We muft 

take.the ihethod we have done already of fuh^ 

mitting ourfclves to a trial by jury. There 

is no. more received rule in logic than this, 

Againft perfons denying principles there is rib 

argumentation : whea we have to deal with 

an adverfary of this caft all pleadings are vain, 

we muft proceed direftly to an iffue appealing 

to common fence and experience for the 

truth' of .' our principle, after gripping it ^ 

9II that ibphifm and equivocation wherewith 

it ha6 been artfully overclouded, and re-* 

ducing .the queftion in difpute to a naked fa<9: 

crfihgle propofition which any body can 

jadge of and underftand. 
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'/.^ Motives. 

HAVING in my lift of caufes affigned 
a particular clafs to the final,IfhaU 
tfcat 6f thetn diftindbly, tho' in reality they 
ire a (pedes of the ideal, as the latter are of 
•ouf ideas in general. For many ideas pafs in 
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feview before us which hav^ a& (hare at all . 
in our aiaions; aftd iftaijf fefVe.us icx i 
guidance lA out cofldudt which yet did noi 
|>rompt U8 to purfue it. White we ftalid talk*-, 
ing at a window, paflengers may go by withr 
out drawing our attention^ we fee then:i tnovt 
along^ but do nothing difFereht nor in a dif^ 
fcrcrit manner from what we (hotild have 
46ne bad they not appeared : the fight of our 
Companion arid otir knowledge of language 
direft us which way to turn our head and 
how to exprefs ourfelves : thefe ideas per- 
haps we had, before we entred upon our dift 
itourfe, which we do not begin till another 
idea arifes, ptbbably of eritertainment OTof 
giving or receiving fome infotmatidh^ When 
a man walks,he may fee buflies growing hj 
the wayfide, cows grafj|ig in the fields birdi» 
flying in the air, without regarding or'mak^ 
ing any ufe of the notices they offer i thefe 
then are part of his ideas but not ide^ caufes^ 
which are the fhape of his path and feveral 
marks whereby he knows his way; yet 
neither are thefe the final caufe but health^ 
exercife, diverfion, bufiiiefs or fome other 
end he propofes to himfelf in Walking. 

Thig final caufe we conunonly ftile the 
Motive, by a metaphor taken from me-^ 
chanical engines which cannot play without 
fome fpring or other niover to fet them at 

v/orki 
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work: and becaufe we find adion ufualty 
follows upon die AiggefUon of proper mo«* 
tives^diefcfcMre we c^eive them moving tho 
miAd t» exert herieif. Thus by a like figure 
we hear her frequently compared to 2l h^^ ' 
knce^aUd the motives to weights hanging in 
dtfaer fcale^ But if we will apply this com-- 
piaiiibn to the mind^I think it fuits her bet-* 
tor in the excrcifes of her underftanding 
than in her volitions : for 'tis the judgement 
poizes Ae motives in its fcale to- try which 
of them preponderate, nor does volition enfue 
antil the weight be determkied. 
' Some diere are who will not allow the 
mind to adt upon motives at all, or at leaft 
afiign he* a limit-ted power which fhe cxer^ 
cifes fometimes of afting againit or without 
them or of giving them a weight which doci 
not naturally belong to them: ifcey fey fhe 
plays tricks with her balance^ like a juggling 
fhojpkeeper who Aides his little finger flily 
along one fide of the beam,and by preffing 
upon it, makes twelve ounces of plumbs draw 
up a pound of lead. It muft be owned to 
our fhame that we too frequently prkftice 
th^ fcurvy tricks to cheat thofe who have 
dealings with us, and what is more fatal, to 
cheat ourfdves into error and mifchief : but I 
hope to make it appear in due time that this i^ 
done, not by a free will of indiflference ovcSr- 
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powering the force of our motives,, but by 
privately flipping in or ftealing out iSsit, 
weights in either fcale, which we often get 
a habit of doing fo covertly that wc arc not 
aware of the fraud ourfelvcs, 

2. Now how fhall we manage to fteer 
fafely between two oppofite extremes? The 
doctors Hartley and Berkeley would - not 
allow the mind an efficient caufe of her o^yn 
aiftions: the maintainers of indifference mak^ 
her not only the efficient caufe of her adtionfr 
but of their caufes too, for they wiU have 
it that her adtivity fupplies the place of final 
caufes or gives force to fhotives*' 

I fhall remark in the firfl place that th^ 
diflinguifh between adling and chpoiing, to 
which latter only they afcribe the priviledge 
of indifference. Whether fuch diflihdion 
has any foundation in nature I have already 
fuggefled fome reafons to queflion, and may 
canvafs the point more thoroughly hereafter 
when a proper occafion fhall offer. But fince 
they admit we never proceed to adion with- < 
out motives, that our choice fometimes arifcs 
from thejiecifion of our judgement without 
our interpofition, and that motives often 
operate fo forcibly we cannot refifl them; 
this is going a great way^ and it will be but 
one little flep further to fliow that afting 
upon our ideas is a<9:ing as well as upon* our 

limbs ; 
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limbs : which will entitle us to enquire upon 
the fubjedt of thofe choices we make in con* 
fequence of fomethiiig done by ourfelves^ 
whether fome motive does not influence us in 
every thing we do towards bringing on the 
determination., 

In the next place I would beg leave tb aik 
them how they become fo well acquainted 
witli their own actions beforehand as to lay 
fchemes and plans foi: their future condudi: 
and depend upon their adherence thereto ? I 
fuppofe they do not pretend to the fpirit of* 
prophecy, and without that^I do not fee how 
we can know any future event,otherwife than 
by our knowledge of the caufes : for ah event; 
independent on antecedent caufe^muft remain 
^bfblutely contingent until it comes to pafs^ 
Yet do they lay claim to commendation for 
their fteadinefs in adhering to their plan : 
the mind then muft remain indifferent during 
the whole time of fuch adherence, elfe they 
would forfeit their claim which they reft fole- 
iy upon the right exercife of this privilege. 
For did not the mind retain her freewill of 
indifference either to keep or to break a refo- 
Juti.on already taken, how much foever we 
might applaud them for refolving^ we could 
owe them no applaufe for performing. 
. Then as to their refting the merit of ac- 
tions folely upon the due ufe of this freedom 
Vol. I. O 6f 
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6( indifference without which, fey they, we 
ihall h^vc no room to praife or blonde, to re-* 
^ard or puniih : have patience land perfaapt 
in the fequel of thefe enquiries we may find 
dthei: fbutces of diftributive juftice befides 
this privilege. What if we ihould di&ovef 
approbation and cenfure fo little inccmfiftent 
with the efficacy of motives that they a^ 
diemfelves as fuch, and become due fblely 
for the influence they are likely to have upon 
dur behaviour. 

But as I find the work of improving my 
own knowledge much more agreeable to my 
tafte than that of battling the opinions of 
others, I ihall leave my antagonifts in pof-* « 
ieffion of their indifference for tie prefent^if 
they ftill think fit to claim it after all the 
evidence produced againft their title by Mr. 
Locke : and fhall proceed in my confidera-^ 
tion of final caufes in hopes thereby to kill 
two birds with one ilone. For while in pur- 
fuit of my journey minding only my own 
bufinefs^I may happen to difcover motives for 
every fpccies of adion, and then indifference 
muft quit the field of courfe as having no- 
tiling to do there. Nor can we take a better 
method for the recovery of our right than by 
enclofing the whole contefted ground piece 
by piece until there be not a fpot left where* 

atk 



Mt the liberty of indificrcnce miijr reft its 
ibot. 

' 3« To prcfcnfi mUbkes whbn I 4>caLk of 
tbe efficacy of motives and of their moving 
ffae mind to exert herfelf^I defire it may he 
niiderftood that theie are figurative ezpref* 
fions i and I do not mean thereby to deny 
the efficacy of the mind or to afiert any mo^ 
tion' force or impnUe inqnuted to her from 
the motives, as there is to one billiard ball 
from another upon their fbiking: but only 
to obierve that nK>tiives give ocoifion.to the 
mind to exert her endeavours in attaining 
'wrhatcver they invite her to, which ihe does 
by her o^^m inherent aftivity^ not by any 
power derived from them. And all man^* 
kind uhderftand the matter fb except perhaps 
ibme few peribns of uncommon fence and 
fliipcrfine underftandings. When the poet 
makes Belinda afk What mov'd my mind with 
youdiful lords to roam ? ^uid he have you 
bdieve that vanity, pieafurc, dcfire of con- 
Ijui^ft, hope of an advantageous match, of 
any other niotive you can aflign, made all 
^ofe motions contained in the idea of roam<^ 
ing. No furely, it was the lady hcrfclf by 
her own vigour and fprightlincfs* When * 
%e ^s down to her toilet^ unnumbered trea« 
lures ope at once. What opes the treafuresl 
Why the maid, with her hands, not with 
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her delire of tiffing out her miftrefs in a kill-* 
ing attire. And it is this agency of the niimi 
which denominates ain adtion ours^ fof wbat^ 
ever proceeds from other efficient caufes does 
hot belong to us. Therefore you fee whefi 
the maid hail Sylphs to work for her, he de-« 
feribes thie performance^tho* done by her 
hands^to them inftead of her. And Betty's 
prais'd for labours not her own. 

Nobody will deny that we fometimes 
afl: upon motives, diat we follow \fhttt 
they lead us, and that we fliould have afted 
othehvife had they not ptefcnted or had 
other motives appeared in the oppoiite fcale 
to outweigh them. How many people flock 
to hear 'Handel play upon the organ ! they 
follow him to the Haymarket, to Coverit 
Garden, to the Foundling Hofpital ; had hp 
not been to perform they never would have 
ftirrcd from home, but if their Dodior had 
told them that going abroad might prove fa4 
tal to their healthy they would have forborp* 
Therefore motives have a natural efficacy to 
put us upon adtion, and we need no other 
fpring to move us fo long as we have ftorc of 
them ; nor need we fear the want of a conti- 
nual fupply when we conlider how many oc^* 
cafions of life, of amufement, of bufinefs we 
have to provide for^and how many idle fancies 
to gratify. 

But 
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ButAve run into frequent mifl:akes concern-^ 
ing the operation of motives for want of firfl 
fettling, accurately with ourfelves what they 
be • A motive I conceive is the f roiped of 
£mie'eAd actually in view of the mind. at the 
tinie of adtion and urging to attain it : wherer 
as we are apt to take for motives any reafons 
wc can alledge in juftification of our conduiS:; 
If any body fhould ^afk why you make your 
fta|:ed meals of breakfaft^ dinner and fuppet 
every day, I warrant you would aniwer^whyt 
I could not live without eatingr But refled 
a little vvith yourfelf. Do you think of ftarv-* 
ing every time you run down ftairs'.to dinner!^ 
Do not you go becauie you are hungry, be^r 
cauie you like the vi(5hials, becaufe you will 
not make the family wait, becaufe it is your 
uftial hour ? How then can the prefervatioa 
of life, which is the farthefl of any thing 
from your thoughts, be your motive of eat- 
ing ? If you would.difluade a debauchee from^ 
his courfes,you tell him pf the. difcredit he 
will bring upon himfelf from all wife and ju-- 
dicious perfons ^ yet he flill goes on as be-, 
fore, and this you. call ading againft a pow-^ 
crful motive. But is it fo in fad: with him I 
Perhaps .the approbation of your mufty fober- 
fellows weighs nothing in his eitimation, he 
fccU no other weight in his fcalc befides the. 

G 3 . . . gratis. 
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gratification of appetite^ therefore be follows 
the only motive incUniog him to a^on* 

4. But as Hermogeqcs was a finger emt 
'when he did not fingj and the cobler jre^ 
tains his a|}pellation after he has ihut up his 
ftall and fits among his fellow topers at .the 
twa«pcnny club: fo motives ftill preienre 
^eir charader with us while they lie dormant 
in the bo^ and do not operate in the ii^do, 
Jf we know a man has covetouihefs or vobkt 
^n^we impute all his anions to that motiyf^.t 
fo that a politician cannot take an airing but 
we fuppofe him going on fome deep defigiu 
Horra iniier.itep into his clofet but wf con-f 
(;lude him counting over his bags. But bet 
^des our general motives of condui3:>we h»vf 
many little defirss and whimfies which comt 
in every now and then for a ihare of ow-fcioi 
tionsj and unlefii we get acquainted wi^ 
^efe^we cannot account for a man's behavir 
our in particular inftances. 

Ffgyr of us I hope are without fyme pru«« 
dential motives in ilore, and tho£b being the 
moil creditable we would willingly ajferibi^ 
all our motions to them, not obierving what 
other inducements may flip in unawares to 
weigh down the fca}«i or fb cover it as ttt 
leave no admittance for any thing elfe : fw 
inclination and himiour fo mimic the garb 
md geiiures of reafonthat we take them for 

her 
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h^v€ry ikM. Scmietimes twp moti^ occiv: 
logether botk inciting to the faine a^ioiit 
fuid in tjoAB cafe we c»pnot HghtljF tell tp 
iiviiidi it belongs i becaufe wq can jii4g9 thp 
f^capy of capfes no otberwii^ thaa by theur 
fxS^dtB. This kil deceit is greatly promote^ 
by th$( aptnefs of inclination to draw reaToa 
jgfyfit her, not. as a friend to confult with bv^ 
is an ibdvocate to fupport her caufe : fox reai* 
bskf which ou^t always to Jieep upon the 
bench, too c^ten defcends to the bar, and 
then we take her arguments for judgements 
^couxt and applaud ourielves for having paid 
-ihem a due. obedience* When the minifter 
labours to extend the prerogative which he 
iias undpr hif own management, bethinks 
4iidi&lf ail the while pur(uing the . public 
'good: when the paribn veres his parifliionera 
with lawfuits, he good man woidd be con^ 
omted with his prefent income but he muftnot 
injure his fiicceflbrs: when the. young girl 
diooib I^r mate for Idack eyes, white teeth, 
a: frolic air and fprightly prattle, fhe defpiies all 
fti«x:enajry views and pays regard only to folid 
aierit and happinefs. 

In ihort. we ihall. find it cxtrem^ difficult 
with our utmofl care and ciccumfpedion to 
know our real motiiresi as well in general^ 
what flock of them? we havi^as what weighed 
-with us upc^ every particular occafioo. . For 
1^ G4 wc 
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we fcldom attend to bur motive at the inftant 
of its operation^ and if we go to recall it af- 
terwards to our refledion^ another ihall ftart 
up in its plaee* Nor do we know the true 
weight of our motives before trial. While 
we hold them in the fcale of contemplatioii 
they feel exceeding heavy, whereupon we con*- 
fidently form refolutions of bearing pain^ en*- 
countering dangers and furmounting difficult- 
ties, fuppofing that our motive faftened thercr 
to, like lead to a bludgeon, will give, it a force 
that fhall bear down all oppofition ; but when 
the time of adlion comes they are found wanti- 
ing in the balance and lie lighter than z&s&i 
ther^ 

There is a vulgar ikying That we meafuxse 
other folks corn by our own bufhel : . therci* 
fore we wonder at their proceeding when ruixr 
ning in . a different channel from our owiu 
becaufc we judge of their fentiments by thofc 
we feel ourfelves,. One is apt to cry, I 
fhould have done otherwife had: I been in 
fuch a one's place, that is^ had yoii had the 
fame materials, abilities or opportunities as 
he : but are you fure you fhould have acSted 
otherwife had you had the fame, notions, 
wa3rs of thinking and motives too without any 
mixture of thofe you now. poffels ? For oiir 
deiires vary as much as our faces, and what 
iyorks powerfully upon ope^may have no in- 
. fluenc© 



floetice at all updn another* If we fee a per^ 
lim bringing great datftage upcAi one who has 
never offended hitn^withoiit any inducement 
either of plcafure or profit to himfelf, we 
ftand in aftonifhment that any body can bo- 
have £b abfurdly without the leaft motive to 
uige him ; and afcribe his procbedure to noiecr 
peiver&nefs' of Will« For we find no motives 
in our own ftprehouie that "Could engage 
him: refentmcnt, gratification of fome api^ 
petite or felf-intereft,may have furprized its 
ibmedmes into unwarrantable anions, but«^we 
fed* no temptation ' to do mifchief for mif- 
chiiifs fake^and therefore can conceive no fuch 
in another. But there are tempers with 
whom mifchifef itfelf adts as a powerfull mo- 
tive ; fbmjB difpofitions there are utterly void 
of humanity whofe place is fiipplied by a 
love of injuftice and cruelty*:* even freak and 
*Wantonnefs may do much upon a mind where 
there is no confideration either of benevo- 
lence or prudence to weigh againfi: them. 

5. Motives frequently introduce and give 
life to one another. Your coachman entred 
into your fervice for a livelihood, this led him 
to. obey your orders, which directed him to 
take care of your horfes; this put him 
upon providing hay for them, and that io- 
duced him to enquire where the beft was to 
be had* While on his way to the market^he 

thinks 
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thinks of nothing but the ihorteft rotd to gdr 
thither; this therefore i« the ible knotive he 
ki6 DOW in view : but if the prior tnotiyei 
had not operated^ none of tbs fubfequent 
wonld have had any influence Upon hisu 

F(»r the moft part we portion oiir time into 
large a&ions tending to ibine diftant end not 
prefently acconnpliihed^ which coilfifts of 
under parts and admits many bye adioni not 
bdonging to the principals He that tnrveb 
to York, goes moft likely upon ibme bufinefi*: 
h^ divides his journey into ieveral ftag^ and 
while upon each^thinks of nothing but gettis^ 
weU to his inn : this then is his motive for 
the time. On the road he finds himietf 
weary and alights, or tUrfty and ftop9 tt the 
door of ibme public houfe, or peihaps he 
enters into difcouric with the p^engersin 
going along, or ftands ftill to look «t fainie 
magnificent building. All thefe have feptfaie^ 
motives of their owni refrefhment> thiri^ 
amufement or curioiity, which bear no rdk- 
tibn to his naain defign. 

While we work or fhidy orcooyerib^wtf 
often change our pofhire, turn our eyes AO^ 
make many fide motions having no connexion 
with the purpofe we are about. But have we 
Hot motives for thofe excrefcencies of adton? 
We feel ourfelves uneafy in one poftture and 
therefore occhange it for another^ we look oae' 

for 



for new Qbje^ becauie ^ofe before us have 
dQye4 our c^es, we find (omo trifling amufe* 
inent in eyeiy ejccrcife of our adiyity. For 
eqai]4oynPi,ent fel4om ^totally engages us a$ 
tQ fill up all the ipafies of our time, b^t reft. 
leflaelSfWhiml^ or habit^conie in to fupply 
.the vac a nc i es . The buQr mind of man can- 
not lie a moment inadive : ihe works incef- 
jGmtly ynth both her faculties while awake, 
jyod if her weightier motives fufpend their ao 
tion ever (q little, ibme lighter will fiip in to 
J(ec]> h^ in play : foir fhe has often been com«> 
pued ta m exceeding fine balance that will 
{wm with the ilighteft hair when nothing lies 
in thQQppofite icale j and ihe has her drawers 
ftocked with the grains of fancy 99 well as 
the pooadi of reafi>n. 

While one motive urges to adion,another 
Wtf c^odtA the ihape of it. When a grave 
divine ond powdered fop enter the room to- 
gether* civUiQr pnwipts them alike to pay 
their compliments to theccanpany, butde^ 
cency leadff one to a ibber manly deportment^ 
and n£k€^tion drives the other into a mincing 
Aqj^ afantaftic air and an overnleUcacy of 
expreffion* 

The dttfigns that generate our larger ac- 
tions take time in the forming, we fee them 
grew by 4^1069 to matori^ and have leifure 
I9 ^Doteipphtte.tlicn} ; tH»t the ideas caufing. 

our 
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pur leffer motions^ like lightnings flafh^ ftrike 
and vaniih i they pafs £o ^iftly we caonot 
get a look at them nor remember their ex^ 
iftence. Befides^ our weighty modves haying 
the largeft influence upon our lives^ deierve 
our grcateft regard,' and we commonly apply 
cur whole attention to them, overlooking all 
the reft fo far as fcarce to know we have any 
fuch belonging to us;or to miftake them fi»r 
ibmething clfe* Therefore we fay,-'fhe mo- 
tive of prudence, but the impulfe of fancy, 
the force of habit, or the fally of imagina- 
tion: and fometimcs term the motion of theii^ 
latter mechanical, fuppofing volition 'had no 
fhare in them, or at other times afcribe theni 
to the privilege of indifference for want of 
difcerning the motive that made a^diffetence 
between- one idle motion and another^ But 
whoever defires athorbiigh acqiiaintailcc with 
the mind 5 ought to befl:ow fome thoughts 
Vpon her little motives fince; they have fi> con? 
fiderable a fhare in our anions, and if wc arc 
not aware of them will fo cover the fcale as 
to prevent the weighty motive from renter*- 
ing, or flip in at improper times, -thereby 
producing a total avocation from the bufii^eft 
in hand or at leafl an interruption of bur 
proceedings. ' 

6. Nor mufl: I omit to take notice of a cer* 
tain mag^c that feems to alter- ihci^^ndition 

o£ 
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-of our motives : they fliufluate and varyimac^ 
countably^ fading and regaining their ^ co-* 
loursy loiing and retrieving their weight. An 
idea^that ycfterday appeared vivid and ibrong;^ 
ihall to day ihow no fign of vigour, at all ; 
we ilill fee it in the fame form and pofitioh of 
parts as before, but it looks pale and lifele& 
;and feels as nothing in our hand. A thing 
.we were extremely fond of at one time,wc 
care not a pin for at another; what we admii^ 
this hour, we defpife the next* Even virtue 
and plcafure have their feafons of engaging- 
iiot only as they appear or difappear to our 
thoughts^but when we have a full and diftindt 
•view of their features^we do not always find 
them ftrike upon us with equal allurement. 

This fludluation of our motives I believe 
has opened another door to the notion of a 
freewill of indifference ; for obferving that 
the mind does not always proceed to aAion 
inftantly upon the fuggeftioii of motives, that 
others of them often prevail than we fhould 
cxpcdt, that (he refifts the ftrongeft paflions 
and breaks through the firmeft refolutions ; 
we conclude (he has an authority of her own 
independent of the motives^ fo that they can- 
not a£t until having firft received her royal 
aflfent, but (he can give any of them a pre- 
'feftnce .without regard to their refpcdtive 
i|^Md by taking part with inclination 
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can give it ftrcngth to overpower judgements^ 
or by fiding with the latter enable it to maftc 
the former. But all this may as well be aci 
counted for by the variable quality of mo^ 
tivcs: while they continue changing thei 
colours the balance keeps nodding to and fr 
the mind perceives flie has not a juft eftimaJ 
tion of their weights^ and this is a motiv 
with her to fufpcnd aftion until the balanc 
fettles, and then it is the preponderating weigl 
not the mind^diat finks down the fcale;! 
When you have formed a rcfolution, (b long] 
as the confiderations inducing you to make ii 
retain their original vigour and thofe yoiil 
rejefted their original weaknefs, and no new] 
matter not taken at firft into confideration in-i 
terferes, you will furcly adhere to your rcfo- 
tion : but if the tables turn, if that whicl 
was ftrongeft becomes weakeft or frefh in- 
ducements not provided againft before fa 
into the oppofite fcale, you will as furelyj 
break it. And that fuch accidents frequently] 
happen^ every one may fatisfy himfelf who I 
will attend carefully to the difference there is 
in our ideas of a thing between the time of] 
refolving and the time of executing. 

Tis true we do fome times play tricks with 
our balance, making it incline to either fide \ 
as we plcafe ; but then this is done by art,] 
not by ftrength or authority, and always 

brought 
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brought about by the applkatioxi of motives* 
For we have apower over our ideas^ as has beeit 
retniorked befbi«» by Stepping feme of tfadr 
cluainds to tuln thiem into whatother coUfiSb< 
«re lik^ befti thereby including fome ideas 
|Uid calling up othets to bur thoughts* We 
jBiay cloie our ears againft the admoiiitioiis cf 
wifiidm, or may hear them without attetidf 
ing, or may fill our imagination with Ibme^ 
l&ing clfe that ihall hinder them from eti^ 
jtrmg: but it iitipeach^ hot the weight of M 
inoidve hot- Ih6wis ybur fuperiour flrength^ 
\lkit It doci not opirikt when you will M>t 
kt it come into the fcale. And whoeVet 
watches himfelf narrowly when he praftiles 
this juggling^ may always difcem ibme mo- 
tive of prdjudice, favour, wilfullncfs, of 
jbame of being overcome^ which puts him 
upon the artifice : fi> that the mind will be 
foand not fo perfeftly indifferent as (he pre* 
tends in Ae very exercife of her indiffe- 
rence. 

7. Here I (hall take the liberty to flop a 
monient while I recommend it to every man 
tQ fhidy dHigently his motives of adion ; to 
examine what ftock he has, as well of the par^ 
manent as of the tranfient kind, as well of 
his grand undertakings as of his fudden iho*- 
trohs and manners of proceeding ;. what are 
tfieir relpedive weijghts, either abfolutcly Ot 

aom« 
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comparatively with one another : to remark 
I)ow they introduce or mutually afFedt each 
other^ how they flu£fcuate» their feafons of 
vigour and faintnefs ; to diilinguifh what 
motive actually fwayed with him upon eve^ 
ry particular occaiion^ If he can do all this, 
compleatly he will difcover the impoiition^ 
of others, and what is better \yill. avoid im- 
pofing upon himielf , which is the worft pf 
ill deceits* As the world goes we lie im* 
der a neceility fometimes of alleciging 
ipecious motives which did not influence 
y&% A man afks you to lend him money 
which you have reafon to think he wiU not 
repay, but you dare not tell him fo, then you 
muft put him. off with excufes: but you 
ought always to know your own real motive^ 
If the mind ever exerts a power of willing as 
well as acting^'fbe performs, that work by the 
inftrumentality of motives, for therein lies 
her whole ftrength. When £he perfedtly 
knows her tools, where they lie, what they 
will do, and when they are in proper order, 
fhe may takd her meafures furely with refpedt 
to her moral and prudential condu6t,an(i at- 
tain what the poet calls a life unacquainted 
withdifappointment. In fhort I look upoa^ 
the ftudy of our motives as conducing moce- 
than any one thing to that moft ufefuU of all' 
fciences The knowledge of onefcl£r ^. ^^ 
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8; We have fteh- ilbw the fame confidefa-^' 
tions do not weigh Alike with different per- 
fens, nor with die fame perfon at different 
times;' how they Audtuate and vary, their 
colours change to and fro^ their weight di-» 
m]jii(hes> vanifhes and returns again, their. 
fbnn and parts continuing all along the fame* 
Hence it appears* that motives are compound 
ideasj containing fomething whereon the force; 
of the whole and its title to be deemed a final 
caufe depends, which when wanting^ it lofes . 
its effence : for a motive having loft its force 
is no motive at all nor the caiife of any 
thing. It remains then that we turn our 
thoughts to feek for that ingredient which 
gives efficacy to the compound arid denomi- 
nates it a motive. 
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Satisfaction. 

PLEASURE feems at firft fight to bid 
the faireft for being that ingredient 
^hich gives weight to duf motives^ and we 
Jfiiid by experience in multitudes oi inftances 
iStat it proves a fufficient inducement with 
flftf for we perform many of our actions 
\ - a becaufe 
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"becaufe we like them. AhA perhaps this neajr 
be the thing according to ic»ne notions of pkar 
fare, for the word is not always taken precifely 
in the fame ience. But it is the fafefl way ta^ 
iettle the meaning of our words by the ftaod^ 
ard of cuilom> and if we underfland the 
tenh is it is commonly underftoo4>we ftiaU 
find pleafure often infofficient to perform 
the office of a motive, for we do many tt^ngs 
againft our liking. Pleafure in vulgar «ftir- 
mation flands oppoied to bufineis, duty^ 
works of ufe and necefiity : yet in all thefe 
we feel fome engagement, felf-approbatioii 
Or complacence of mind^that carries us thro* 
with them. Pleafures ufually fo called of-'^ 
ten lofe their guft, they fatiate^and cloy upon 
repetition and naufeate inftead c^ inviting., 
Therefore' Mr. Locke has fixed upon the term 
Satisfaction as being more extenfive, compre- 

' bending all that complacence we feel as well 
in bufmefs as diverfion, as well in the works 
of prudence as in the ftarts of fancy. I can- 
not follow a better authority, efpecially as I 
find nothing within my own experience or 
obfervation to contradid: it: therefore (hall 
adopt his term Satisfadion to exprefs that vi- 
vifying ingredient which gives life and vigour 

<o our motives^ But to prevent mifappreh«BK. , 
fion I think it neceflary to fubjoin a few fc- 

iQ»ks 
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marks in order to afccrttin what t conceive 
mre both underftand by Satutfadion« 

a*. In the ^rft place I icaroe need to take 

notice of yihzl is obvious to every onej that 

Weare not always in fi> happy a iituation as ^ 

t^hoofe between enjoyments which we will 

prefer I we are fometimes reduced to the hard 

necieflity of choofing betwetn evils which of 

them we judge the lightefL The pleuretic 

fying^on his left fide does not expe£t pleafure 

by turning to the other; he has no more in 

view than a diminution of pain* Mifchief 

and difpleafure feize upon us unawares and 

We think of nothing but how to deliver our-*' 

felves from them : dangers threaten and our 

care tends folely to efcape them^ Now in 

ajl theie cafeS we are prompted to what we 

do by uneafineis, therefore uneafinefs has an 

efficacy to fet us at work as well as Satifadioni 

and accordingly Mr. Locke has given them 

both for diftinft principles of adlion, tho' I 

have blended them together into one. But 

this I do not from any variance in opinion but 

for convenience and fhortnefs fake : and I 

think die jun^on may be made without inf 

violence^ for as a penny faved is a penny got-* 

ten, and the mifer looks upon it as an a&uai 

giHn if he can procure the abatement of a 

payment, fo every diminution or avoidance of 

uneafinefs is an approach towards fati^adioh.. 

Ha Theie- 
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cafy and plcafiifc does not follicit, nor bufinefi 
urge, nor danger threaten, ibe refts pcrfeftly 
fati^iied with her condition^ defiring nothing 
further, Which induced Hieronjrmus to . 
place happincfs in vacuity or abfencc of paii^ ■ 
that is, in meer eafe j fuppofing the fweettil 
plcafures engage us no otherwife than by ere* M 
ating a want of thcmfelves^ which fills us 
with an uneafincfs we cannot remove with* J 
out attaining them* But I may venture tow 
refer it to the firft man jrou meet in the 
ftreetywhether there is not a real and fenfibk 
difference between aftual pleafure and tho 
bare abfence of pain t for if this were fuffi- 
cient to conftitute happinefs^we muft be hap* 
py during every found nap or fainting fit; be- ' 
caufe while the fenfe? are gone fo that we feel j 
nothing, we certainly do not feel pain. 

The fame confideration I fuppofe led Epi- 
curus to maintain that all pleafurcs were equal 
in degree and differed only in kind, for the 
loweft of them fatisfies the mind and the 
higheft can do no more; therefore a man 
finds as compleat fatisfacftion in pulling up 
the heel of his flipper in a morning^ as he 
does in recovering his only child that had 
been ftolen away laft week by a gipiy. But 
this fontradids daily experience, which tef* 
tifies that wp find a much greater relifh is^M 
fame pleafures than we do in others. A man* 

may 
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.may fit picking-his fingers after dinner with 
per&d: tranquillity of mind, but this is no^ 
thing to compare with the joy. he feels on 
hearing the voice of an intimate friend at the 
door. Nor is it true that the mind can iatis* 
fy herfelf with little pleafures, unlefs when 
greater arc not to be had or not apprehended 
in the imagination r who wovdd not leave 
his trifling amufements upon being invited to 
a diverfion he is extremely fond oi^ if no pru« 
dential or other motive withold him ? Why 
need the mind ever fufpend her choice be- 
tween two pleafures propofed until (he has 
determined which is the greater, if either of 
them wbuld anfwer her purpoic alike? 
Therefore when feveral fatisfadions offer to^ 
gethefi^ that apprehended the greateft air- 
ways |irevails and carries away volition horn 
the reil : nor can it be laid to do ib by the 
uneafinefs of wanting it, for though we 
ibmetimes woidd forego an opportunity but 
that we fear we fhall blame ourfelves for hav* 
ing flipped it, yet this is not always the cafet 
we frequently quit a lefier plcaihre for a 
greater inftantly upon fummons without the 
leaft thought of what we nxight fuffcr by a 
ielf denial^ There is the like difference of 
degree in uneafinefs : when feveral accofl us 
at once we fly that which prefles the hardefl. 
So if fatisfadion pulls one way and uneafinefs 
H 4 drives 
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«• drives another, which everis the ftron'gel): 
overpowers the other and gives the turn to / 
■ our motion* 

Happy is it for us that we can content 
ourfehes'with a fmall .pittance of fatisfaftion, 
for elfe our lives would pafs moft uhcomfort-. 
- ably : poignant pleafures and high delights 
rarely come in our way, and we fhouid -hive 
*: nothing but uheaiinefs to fill up the large uh 
-tervds between them. How mlienibly 
would the fhopkeeper and the artifan i^nd 
•their days if they could: work no longer than 
while thtf dread of ftarving"hung over^diem t 
iThis perhaps might drive them into i1m(^^&V6* 
.nal occupations at firft, > but • their dbvorfc • fiir** 
-Jiiihes them: with an amufement that wholly 
-engages their thoughts/^jd while ^ejrion.* 
.tent themfelves with finifhing their tafks they 
rcmfove the evil without having it perpetually 
ftare thenvin the face. What enterprizaof 
incment could we perform ? what -bufinefs 
requiring a length of time could li^e com'pleat, 
if we might never ftir without fome very 
poW'erfuU jrHcitement to fpur us ? How many 
ufeful acquirements fhouid we mifs if the ap- 
prehenfion^ of their being ufefull were not 
enough to move us^ without having- fome par- 
ticular fignal fervice they will do us under 
contemplation ? Our dearefl pleafures feldom 
drop into our mouths, but v^e mufl do tnany 

things 
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ihihgs to;|ircpafc for ; their reception, and 
"whsLtv/c do ; preparatpiy thiereto partakes of 
the nature of . hufinefsL . For bow lively ex- 
peiStatiohs. fbever we^imy entertain at our en- 
fxsuiceiipoh an undertaking they cannot keep 
up their- vigour during the courfe of a long 
ivock^ which vfe purfite jvith that quiet com- 
placency accompanying pur ordinary motions. 
It has' bpen coAimorily obferved that a man 
can .npyer fucceed in any fcience, art or pro- 
feflionjunlefs he tak^s ft-'liking to it; but the 
liking: :herp r^quifite need not arife to that 
high -pitcjbf as.tOfferwJef the fatigues of his pro^ 
feffion an^urtinterrupted fcene of traiifport or 
.clelig^ti.v Hence, we find that our gentle fatis^ 
faftioiis, .taken together in their whole 
amdUnty are much inore valuable than our 
higher enjoyments ; as exceeding them great- 
ly in BU]tnb6r« as : f^rhifhing us principally 
with empjoypieat for our time, and as ferv- 
ing uS in Qur moft ufefull and important oc* 
C^fions, 

5. In the third place I fhall remark^ that 
although I have afTlgiied fatisfadtion for the 
adtive ingredient of our motive, yet if we ex- 
amine the matter ftriftly^ it is not very fatis- 
fadion but the profpedt or idea of it; for 
thefe are difFerenf*one may have tlie full idea 
of atoothach one does not feel,and*of a di* 
irerfion pn? does not partake of. Now we 

do 
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do not ufe to enter upon aftion but for foixie 
end, which end is fome fatisfaftory percep- 
tion attainable thereby. Even when wc 
walk for walking fake, it is not the bare mo- 
tion^ but the pleafant feel of our limbs or of 
the air, that excite us. But this perception 
follows upon the aftion and had no exiftence 
at the inftant when the motive operated. 
Therefore it is not the fubftance, but the 
profpetSk or expeftance of fatisfadlion^ which 
makes that part of the compound rendering it 
a motive. And this expcftance, though fome^ 
times fallacious^ fuffices to put us in motion : 
the child, that went to play with the candle^ 
cxpefted pleafure but found only fmart ; and 
the coward^ who runs away from his own 
(hadov/, expected a mifchief that would not « 
have attacked him . f 

Since then expectation is not the fame with 
the thing expedcd, it follows that we may 
purfue fatisfaftion without being in a ftate of 
enjoyment, and fly uneafinefs without being 
in a flate of fufFcring. The former does not 
often happen^becaufe being founded upon dc- 
lufion^we foon difcover our expeftations to be 
delufive upon trial, which then changes our 
profpe<9: and we change our meafures accord- 
ingly. Yet it does happen fometimes, for 
thofe who have made pleafures their conftant 
employment^ quickly cloy thcmfelves with 

the 
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(^ ffcqufnt tepetitioii lof them, yet itilt 
purfac dicm widi delufivc hopes of Uie fame 
fdiih tbcy ufed to find heretofore, and run 
fexm diverfion to diverfion in refllefs expeda*** 
tion of an enjo]rment they cannot attain^ But 
uneafinefs exciting'us to avoid i^may conti* 
nue to operate without delufion : for if we 
find our endeavours upon trial effciShial to 
vrard off $1 mifchieJ^this will encourage us to 
repeat them as often as the danger preients, 
•nd fb long as we can keep evil aloof^we fhall 
not fall into a ftate of fuffering. If two old 
acquaintance, who had not met for fome 
years before^ were to efpy one another on the 
t>l^fite fides of the Haymarket, prdbably 
they would run together into the middle of 
^ fireet, if the weather were fine and the 
groimd dry, where they would join in an 
figreeable ccnverfation : in the midft of their 
-diibotofffe they fee a coach fifty yards off dri*- 
'ving diredly towards them> I fuppoie they 
would remove out of the way to one fide or 
other ftUl continuing their taik. What then 
is it puts them upon this adfcion ? not fatis- 
fafiion, for they propoie no addition to that 
hf changing their ground : it is no other than 
^ uneafinel^ Of being trampled upon by the 
liories, which becaufe they can avoid without 
trouble, makes no interruption c^ theif enjoy- 
W»U H< that walks ak>ng Cheapfide muft 

turn 
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tixm and wind perpetually to ftvoid joftling 
the other paffengers : the«pforpe£t:o£ mi^afi* 
xiefs he- would feel upon running againft^eo* 
ple^ induces him. to all thdfe motions,. Iwhich 
jtt makes no abatement of any fatis£cu£tion he 
may have in the errand he goes upon^ nor 
throws him into a ftate of fufFering. 
G. For niy fourth remark I fhall obfcrve ihat 
prefent fatisfadion is the cfnd we coxEHiantly 
have in view on proceeding to adlioii. ■ Noi: 
does this contradid: what I have juft Been en- 
deavouring to prove, for by prefent nitisfac- 
tion I would not be underftood fo ftriiSttyras to 
mean the fatisfaftion we actually have' at the 
inftant of adting : for this is no fubjed'of acy 
tion nor can receive alteration thereby*, We 
cannot unfecl the pain we feel by any effort cf 
ours, nor does the pleafure we now haVe need 
an effort to procure it. But the .*&tisfacr 
tion we propofe in every exertion bf our tu^ir 
vity is that of the moment next incimodiately 
enfuing, and this may be. called prefent fatis-* 
faftion without any impropriety of fpeechh; 
For we are coriftantly told the . prefent^ tiind 
only is in our power, the paft being gone 
and the future lying out. of our reach;" b«t 
this prefent time is in reiility the next fucr 
cecding inftant, that !al6oe being the fubjedl 
of our power, for we do rtot aft in ordfcr to 
pbtain what we have; ajpeady^ PQrcep^oiw 

flow 
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Ibvr in lipoa ua rwithout intefmi£i6n» and 
we generally have aibrefight jof. thenv. before 
they.come, as alfo a power many times to. 
alter their courfe hythe proper, application* of 
ebjeiSts or management of our organs : there- 
fore we keep conftantly upon the look out, 
while, we fee that fuch perceptions as wc 
Uke iwill rife of their own accord, we havb 
nothing to do, when they will not we ufe 
our activity to procure them* In all adioa 
there are three things to be confidercd, the 
profpe^ or expectation, the action itfelf, and 
the perception to be introduced thereby : the 
firft.has no other value than as it direds us 
what adkion to purfue, nor the fecond than as 
it tends to procure-the third, fo that our bu- 
finefe .lies in helping ooirfelves to procure fa- 
tisfactory or efcape uneafy perceptions. But* 
as we muft every inftant have fome percep- 
tion .or other, we muft provide for the next 
enfuing perception, and as fooh as that is had; 
another to follow immediately after furnifhesr 
us with the like employment : fo that our 
wants^arting up fucceflively without intcr- 
mifSon^ require a continual fupply; which 
confines our cares to the prefent • moment, 
leaving the provifioh for future moments to 
our fubfequent endeavours. 
- This . accounts for, what Mr. Locke has 
folly prdvol to be. fad:, that good, the greater 
T good 



good jLcknowledged and appiehended to te 
£idb, does not always detennine ibtf Will: oq^ 
I may add, it UGver idoes ttnle& by xocans of 
the fatisfadion we feel in makii^ advancea 
towards it ; for if any diflant advantage call 
raife in us a deiire of attaining i^^the grati£i« 
cation of this defire will afford a preicnt £itis# 
tisfadtibn. And that remote good and evil 
hav^enect upon us^daily experience bears wit«« 
iieis : we flatter ourfelves often with dtftant 
hopes and fhudder at future dangers, wa 
contemplate with pleafure the profpect of ea^ 
joyments afar off and look with horror upoa 
misfortunes l^fore they come. Suppofe ft 
perfon^in whofe knowledge and veracity you 
teuld fully confide^ fhould fay to yKMf Sir, 
you fhall continue in plen^ and the pofleffion 
of every thing you can defire to day and to 
morrow, but the third day your eftate (hall 
be feized, your children carried into bondage^ 
and your body afHicted with painfull diftem^ 
pers : would not the news fill you with a 
cruel anxiety ? On the other hand had yoik 
been tormented with the gout for a long 
' wlnle,^ and after having tried many remedies 
to no purpofe hadjoil all hopes of relief^ 
fhould you receive the like a^ance that in 
two days time you fhould be fct at eaib-and 
perfectly cured ; fhouldnot you feel in exhi* 
lerating joy that wouM overpower thepang^ 

of 
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of ycNV ditaiper? And the like happeat 
Moportionably upon the j|[>ro(pect of any 
thing uiefttU or detrimental^ pleafurable or 
trottbleifomc^in a lower degree. 

7« This prefentimeht of the future makes 
the great privilege of human nature^ for were 
we twi of it we fhould have nothing but ap« 
petite to follow like the brute creatures : but 
oiir concern for the morrow creates another 
appetite which prompts us to efcape miichiefs 
tiiat muft be guarded againft before handt 
and purfue great advantages that require much 
time and labour to attain. It likewife lengthens 
pur pleafures beyond their natural meafure, 
for eitjoyment generally holds only for a little 
moment, but expeftation, hope and fuccefsful 
purfuit often fupply us with a conftant fund 
of delight for a long feafbn. But on the 
odier hand it is attended with fome inconve<- 
niences by tormenting us fbmetimes with un«- 
avoidable evils before they come near us, and 
making us tremble at imaginary dangers that 
would never have fallen upon us. 

And thefe derivative fatisfadlons fludluatc 
as much as the original : for we do not al- 
ways find equal relifh in the iame enjoyment, 
nor does the profped of it always appear in 
colours equally vivid. Neither can we ob- 
icrve any other rule in this change of colours 
dian that they generally heighten upon the 

nearer 
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nearer appitoach • of -the* enjoymeM^ ' BiMr ^ 
very profpedt of an attainable good^dr aii 
avoidable evil^comhionly-proves fatisfadlxtfyf 
therefore^ however it^may fometiflies happen 
otherwise, for the moft part we continue in a 
ftate of enjoymentrrin fome degree tor other 
during the purfuit df a benefit we^hopc to 
acquire, or avoidance of a mifchief we can 
eafily ward off. Whence comes the faying^ 
Hope makes the heart glad* - ; 

. ^. Fifthly I fliall take notice that £atisfac* 
tion always attrafts and uneafinefs always repels^ 
and either of them operates according to the 
prefent occafion. If fome advantage invites^ 
we fet ourfelves inftantly to purfue it; if a 
greater ftarts up in view, we quit the former 
and run after the latter : if mifchief ap- 
proaches, we fet ourfelves to prevent itj and 
while it continues to hang over us, we con- 
tinue our efforts to keep it aloof. Therefore, 
to me it feems that both fatisfadion and un- 
eafinefs have a like efiicacy to make us either 
change or adhere to our meafures as occafion 
fhall require. But Mr. Locke afcribes the 
change of aftion folely to uneafinefs, and the 
continuance of it to fatisfadtion : it behovea 
me then to give my reafons for departing fron^ 
fo great an authority. 

I fhall alledge firft that properly fpeaking 
•there is no fuch thing as a continuance of 

action. 
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a£tion> all our perceptions and all pur voli- 
tions bein|f tranfient and momentary. What 
wc termf a continuance is indeed only a repe- 
tition of fucceffive perccrptions and volitions 
of the fame kind : juft as a fpout continues 
to ran while it pours forth innumerable drops 
without any interval between. So if you 
^re at the fame pidture for half an hour to- 
gether, the fight comes by fucceffive rays of 
light affedting your eyes in the fame manner/ 
and the perceptions raifed thereby, altho' ex- 
aftly fimilar, are individually diftind. And 
if you keep pointing with a ftick for the 
fame time, fucceffive volitions hold up your 
hand, for fhould you forbear to repeat them, 
your arm would fall inftantly to your fide. 

But waving this nicety^ let us confider a 
fcries of ipotions, all proceeding upon one 
plan and with the fame defign; as a continu- 
ance of adtion : yet I think one may produce 
inftances wherein we depart from our defign 
jmd change onr meafures without being driven 
by the lafh of uneafinefs. Suppofe a man 
^tting down to his harpfichord intending to 
play thro* an opera of Corelli : in the midft 
of his d^verfion enters a meflenger to te|l hin» 
that if he will come away dlrt&ly to the mi- 
pifter he may be inflated in a confiderable 
preferment he had long wifhed and ardently 
fought for* Is it uneafinefs or joy that makes ^ 

Vol. I. t • hira' 
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him leave his mufic and run to catch lip his* 
hat ? Suppofe a company of young folk^ 
agreeably entertained in dancing ; fomebody 
tells them of a fine fire- work juft going to be 
played off in a neighbouring garden : I will 
not enfure they fhall not all run in^antly to 
the window* When their curiofity a little 
abates and before the fight begins to cloy^ 
Ibme one puts them in mind of their dancing; 
perhaps the reft take the admonition and 
they run back to their fport as haftily as they 
quitted it* Surely this is a change of adlion 
and a departure from the plan laid down for 
the employment of the night : Yet I appeal- 
to any gentleman or lady, who may have cx-^ 
perienced fiich an incident^ whether they fee! 
the leaft fpice of uneafinefs either in break- 
ing off their diverfion or returning to it 
again. On the other hand fuppofe a man 
travelling through a lonely foreft infefted 
with a gang of defperate villains who- 
murther all they meet, he kts them com- 
ing towards him and has bAt juft time 
to jump into a ftinking bog where he can- 
hide his head behind a little bufh: the 
rogues halt at a fmall diftance from him, 
where they fit chattering perhaps an hour 
or two, all which time I fuppofe he will 
hardly quit his lurking hole. Now what 
is it holds him to this continijance of ac- 
tion? 
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fion-? is It iktisfaftion ^ He H^t^ none 
ind expedts none by fticking up to the 
ihoulders in dirt and naiMnefs. Is it any - 
<ytbef tiiah the Uneafy dread of falling inta 
&eir hands^ where he can exped nothing but 
^ifery and deilrudiOii ? 

9. But I am to aveffe to difFering from 
Mr. Locke that whenever I cannot brings 
ay notions to taHy with his^I hunt about 
'for all expedients to reconcile them, fo that 
I may hold my own confiftently with thofe 
he entertains. And ftich expedidnt is moft 
fikely to be found by obferving upon the un- 
fteadinefs and variablenefs of language. The 
'moftcar4full as well as the giddy ufe their 
words in various fignifications. Your men 
ti clofe application^ though taking their 
ferms from' the common language^find them- 
felves linder a neceffity of recafting them 
in a mould- of their Owirir to fit them for 
^urpofcs that ^Vere hot wanted' in the ufu- 
al intei?courfe$ of life: and fometimes the 
i^oulds they fcverally utc differ from One 
atiother in fome little particular. What if 
this fhould be the cafe between Mr. Locke 
and myfelf ? Might we not then think the 
iistme at bottom while We cxprefs ourfelves' 
by oppolife fides of a conti^adiftibn ? Per- 
haps what he calls a continuance of Aftion 
;f ihould -caH^ a continuance of courfes:' and' 

12 ^ 
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fo there is no repugnance becaufe we are not 
talking of the fame thing. 

Now in order to underftand what I mean 
by courfes, pleafe to take notice that we 
have each of us a fet of views, aims and 
defires^ leading us into thofe courfes of be- 
haviour which fill up the employment of 
our lives: and though we may frequently 
ftep afide out of one track into another^ we 
flill continue to purfue courfes of the famiC 
fet. The word carries this fence in conxmon 
converfation when we fpeak of virtuous or 
. vicious courfes : . nor is a man reckoned to. at- 
tcr his courfes becaufe he quits the exercife 
of one virtue or gratification of one vicious 
, appetite 'for that of another as opportunity 
occurs. Neither does every turning after 
other purfuits at intervals make a difcontinu- 
ance of tlie firft : for fome are of fuch a na- 
ture as not to be compleated but by returning 
to the work at diftant feafons with large 
gaps and fpaces intervening. Thus a man 
may continue a courfe of phyfic though he 
difpatches bufinefs, takes diverfions and does 
many things between whiles. Therefpre Mr. 
Locke would probably fay of the man that 
left his harpfichord to get a place, that he had 
two defires diredl'ing his courfes, the love of 
mufic, and of money or honour, and when 
the latter drew him away from the formc^ 

here 
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here was no change of mcafurcs but the con- 
tinuance of a purfuit he had long fince becti 
engaged in. The dancers were following t 
courfe of pleafure which kept them on ia 
the fame road how much fbever particu* 
lar objedls might vary. That the poor tra* 
veller was held in his quagmire by felf- 
prefcrvation^ which is a main principle in- 
fluencing us in the courfe of our lives, ajid 
which we never throw afide until foriie hard 
preffure of fortune fhall make us uneafy 
with our being. 

And that Mr. Locke had thefe courfes in 
view appears manifeft from the inftances he 
makes ufe o^ in fupport of his affertion ; 
which are that of " an idle fellow whom 

you ihall not move to induflry convince 
** him never fo much of the advantage 
** plenty has over poverty, make him fee 
** and own never fo plainly that the hand- 
** fome conveniencies of life are better than 
** nafty penury, fo long as he can content 
" himfelf with the latter and finds no unea-^ 
*^ finefs in it. And of a worldling who tho* 
" never fo well perfuaded of the advantages 
** of virtue, that it is as neceflary to a man 
'* who has any great aims as food to life, 
•* yet enters not upon any\a^ti6n in purfuit 
** of this confefled greater good until he 
*' hungers arid thirfts after righteoufnefs and 
•* feds an uneafinefs in the want of it/* 

I 2 l^ovi 
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Now I fliall not deny that wa feldom if 
ever fail to continue our courfes of addon fo 
Jong as they prove fatisfa^tory, nor chwgc * 
them until they become infipii^ apd cloy, Of 
lead into inconveniences that give \^ a dif*- 
^uft of th§m. Neither can you well reclaim 
a man from vicious courfes by the offer of 
fatisfa^ion, for you have none to propoie 
that wjU be* fijch to him : the pleafure ani| 
jeafe of virtye apife from the prj^Ctice of it, and 
he who has never pra6iifed it will fee nothing , 
inviting in it* Therefore you mufl begiajt 
with him by reprefenting the mtfchicyouy 
tendency of his evil doings, and if you cao 
bring him to a dread and abhqjrence of thengi 
which fhall make him uneafy under the ap** 
prcbenfion of them/ you may prevail uppa 
him to change his meafures. There are in- 
jjeed bcfides the fatisfadtion your proficients 
in virtue feel in every cxercife of it^ certain 
rewards and fruits that any man would d?-- 
fire, but thefe operate at firft by the uneafineft 
they create in tfce want of them. For whea 
^. nian has taken a refolution of purchafing 
thofe rewards, tlje foUicitations of old habite 
will frequently draw him back into his old 
PPurfes, upon which the uneafinefe and vcxa^^ 
tion of haying failed in his refolution may 
drive him to renew it again, and while he 
adhere j^ the uneafinefe of denying his other 

defiret 
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ilefijres AtU torments him: to that he muft 
-^eaain in a ftate of uneafinefs while the 
change is making and tmtil it l?e compleated 
by iJ^e dd habits entirely lofing their vigour, 
5/yTuch makes good the obfervation of an* 
cient aod modem ages, that the paths of vir- 
tue are thorny and rugged at their entrance, 
hot lead into a pleafant and delightful coun^ 
liy. 

10. Thus tho' I have reprefented aftion 
^ a difiertnt light from Mr. Locke, we muft 
jpot therefore be thought to differ in fubftance 
but in our manner of handling it. For tho* I 
dp not pretend to a clearer, perhaps I may to 
^ naore microfcopic eye: I confider a<5tion 
more minutely, endeavouring to analyze it 
into its primary parts. Now the fhape and 
other circungiftance^ belonging to the parta 
xnay vary greatly from thofe of the whole,. 
I^oolc upon your table and you fee it round or 
(q-uare or of fome other regular form : hold 
your eye near the wood and you will perceive 
it waving in veins or running inte^longi- 
tudinid fibres : the little particles compofing 
it attra<3: and cohere ftrongly to one another, 
but the rtabje neither attrads nor coheres to 
^ paper, the ink bottle, nor the penknife 
you lay upon it. So if a habit of drinking 
be t^iken as one adlion^it may always be con- 
tinued ib long as a man can fatisfy himfelf in 
I 4 the' 
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the pra(3:icie> and always ,brokicn off as iboli 
as the uneafincfs of a gout, or other mifchief 
brought upon him thereby^ fhall exceed his 
fondhefs for the liquor : and yet the fiogle 
afts whereof that large adion confifts may 
i^^ring from fatisfadtion or uneafinefs indif- 
ferently as either happens \t prefcnt. For he 
may change his bottle either becaufe he dif- 
likes "that {landing before him^ or becaufe he 
pleafeshimfelf with the thought of tailing a« 
nother fort; and he may Hay fometime at 
the tavern for the pleafure of the company, 
and continue there after that pleafure ceafes, 
to avoid the uneafinefs of going home, 
where he will not know what to do with 
Jiimfelf. 

Since then nature has furnifhed m^ with a 
microfcope why fhould I not accept her fa- 
your, for fhe beftows not the flighteft of her 
gifts in vain ? The Temple of Knowledge 
cannot be built without the concurrent la- 
bours of many artificers working with various 
qualifications. Who then fhall blamic mc 
for making fuch ufe as I can of my little ta- 
lent in purfuing minute difcoveries that per- 
fons of larger views overlook ? Should I fail 
of doing any good fervice myfdf fomebody 
clfe may turn them to better advantage : for 
it is no uncommon thing in the fciences. as 
^ell as arts and manufadlures.ta fee one man 

pre.; 
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prepare .taaterials for ' another to work up. 
However, if my health and fpirits hold^I fhdl 
fbrive hard but I will niake fome texture out 
of n)y materials that a man fhall find conve* 
nient fof his fcrvice without fending it to 
another operator to be finifhed. 

li; I hope matters are pretty well accom- 
modated with Mr. Locke in regard to the 
difficulty before mentioned: but I dont know 
how I fhall cpme oflf with him upon another 
point where he fpeaks of the uneafinefs of 
defire^, and makes defire conflantly accom* 
panied with uneafinefs. I can go with him 
half way, fo far as to admit that defire often 
creates us cruel uneafineffes^and that the 
fmJart of their wounds rifes in proportion to 
the intenfcnefs of our defire. But this hap- 
pens only when defire meets with a difap- 
pointment; when two incompatiblb defires 
urge flrongly at once, both of which cannot 
be gratified; when fome hindrance checks 
or at leafl retards defire. For while defire 
runs on fmoothly in its courfe towards attain- 
ment, while we want nothing befides the ob- 
jcd we purfue^ while no bar flands acrofs 
the way^ nor difficulty occurs to check our 
ipeed, for my part I can fee nothing but 
continual fatisfaftion- accompanying the pro- 
grefs. 
- I 
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J may fay with Mc. Dtyden, ^^ Old as I 
** am, for lady's love unfit. The power ^ 
•' beauty I reiijcmbcr yet." I ftUl bear in 
mind the days of my courtfbip, which in the 
language of all men is called a feafbn of de-^ 
fire; yet unlefs I ftrangcly forget myfelf^ it 
proved to me a feafbn of fatisfadtion too. 
Bat, fays Mr» Locke, it is better to marry 
than to burn, where we may fee what it is 
that chiefly drives men into a conjugal life» 
This for ought I know might be the iQotive 
with fotne men^who being of an unfbciable 
and ondomeftic turn^can fee nothing ^good ii^ 
matrimony but fubmit to it as a le^er evil 
delivering them from a greater. At>4 I caqi 
excufe an old bachelor for entertaining ip 
defpicable a notion of a ftate he never expe*-* 
rienced the pleafurcs of himfelf. Others it 
may be make their engagements too hailily^ 
and then would break them off again thro* 
the fhame of being doing a foolifh thing, till 
the fmart of their burnings becomes intoler- 
able and drives them headlong into the ma- 
trimonial net. But this, thanks to my ftars, 
was not my caiie: my ownjudgement^upoQ 
mature deliberation aqd the approbation of 
my friends. gave leave for defire to take its 
courie. I might feel fome fcorchings in my 
youthfull days when it would have been imr 
prudent to quench them, and while the ob« 

jea 
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jcft of dcj&re lay at an undifcerniblc diftance : 
but as the p/ofpeft drew nearcjr and dcfire had 
licence to begin its carreer, it had no more 
the fiercenefs of a furnace but became a gen- 
tle flam^ cajfting forth a pleafing exliilerating 
wiarmjh. Perhaps I might meet with feme 
Jittle tubs intheway that gave me diflurbance: 
if my fair one fpake a civil word to any tall 
well-bred young fellow, I might enter t-'.n 
fomc idje apprehcnfions left he fliould fup- 
plaatt p>e. When I took a hackney coach to 
yifit hcTa if we were jammed in between the' 
carts, jperhapis I might fret and fume and ut- 
ter many an uneafy Piih i but as foon as we 
got through the flop, though defire abated 
not, every fliadow of uneafinefs fled away. 
As near aj I can remember during the whole 
^enc^ defire clofe attended by fatisfadtion di- 
rected ail my fteps and occupied all my mo- 
ments : it awaked with me in the morning 
and was the laft idea fwept away by fleep : it 
kivagoffated me in bufinefs, it heightened my 
diverfions, it gave me life when in company 
floid entertained me with delightfuU reflec- 
tions when alone. Nor did it fail of accom- 
panying me to tlie altar^ where laying afide its 
iprightUnefs and gaiety as unfuitable to the 
Iblcnmity of the occafion, it became more 
calm and decent, exhibiting the profped of 
AQ agreeable companion who ihould double 

the 
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the enjoymeiits and alleviate the troubles of 
life ; who fhbuld cafe me from the burthen of 
houfhold cares and afliil me in bringing up a 
rifing family ; whofe convcrfation fliould be 
a credit to me abroad arid a continueifcaft to 
me at home. Nor yet did pofleffion put an 
end to defire, which found frelh fuel to keep it 
alive from time to time in mutual intercourfes 
of kindnefs and hearty friendfhip, in commu* 
nication of interefls^ counfels and fentiments ; 
and could often feed upon the meereft trifles* 
How often^having picked up fotfie little piccte 
of news abroad^has defire quickened my pace 
to prattle it over at home ! how often^upon 
hearing of fomething curious in the (hops^ 
have I gone to buy it with more pleafure than 
the keeneft fportfman goes after his game j 
Thus defire^leading delight hand in hand^at-i 
tended us for many years, ftill retaining its 
firft vigour although a little altered in ^ape 
and complexion ; until- my other half was 
tfefn away from me. Then indeed defire left 
me, for it had nothing now to reft upon, and 
with it fled joy, delight, content, and all 
thofe li^nder defires that ufed to put me upon 
the common adions of the day y for I could 
like nothing, find amufemcnt in nothing and 
care for nothing : and in their ftead fucceed- 
ed melancholy, taftelefsnefs and perpetual., 
reftlefsnefs. And though I called in all my 
philofophy to refcue me from this difcodfolate 

con- 
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coodition^t could not relieve me prefentlj^but 
had a long ftruggle before it could get the 
better of nature. 

12. I doubt not there are many perfons in 
the world^who having been as happily paired, 
could read the account here given of myfelf 
as feelingly as ever I wrote it. As for your 
determined bachelors, or injudicious hufbands 
who have married only for money or for 
beauty or for a frolic or for a bedfellow or 
for they did not well know why, tho' they 
may think me romantic yet I fuppofe they 
have had defires of their own of fome fort or 
other : either of railing a fortune or of pre- 
ferment or of building or of gardening or of 
Iports or of drefs or of acquifitions in learning, 
which have engaged them in long purfuits. 
And I believe we ihall all give iii our vexdidj: 
imanimoufly upon the pofitive evidence of our 
own feveral experience , That our deliret 
have furaiiibed us with the greateft part of 
our enjoyments in life; and that defire fa 
long as it can move on fuccefsfully without 
rub or difappointment, without wanting fuel 
to feed it and without pain or unlucky acci- 
dents intcrvening^has fupplied us with a con- 
tinual fund of fatisfadion. But when defire 
grows languid for want of frefh matter to 
work upon, when it cannot, like a wantoij 
bird, hop about from twig to twig, from 
buih to buih continuing its play, then ttie 
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time hahgs heavy upon our hands : xvketi k 
meets with croffes or delays, wheo it rifes tV 
impatience, or is of fuch a riattffe «5 Ito re* 
quire an immediate gratification that cannot 
be had i then indeed vexation and uneafinefi 
find a ready entrance. 

And that the uheafinefs Mr. LiDcke found* 
in defire, proceeds from fbme of thofe cauics) 
may appeal by the examples ht produces in' 
proof of it. Defire/ fays he, deferred mafcx^ 
the heart fick. Leave out the participle De** 
ferred, and the reft 6f di6 fenteAce will not 
hold true. Ghange it for another and' we may 
tay down' the contrary as a maxima for defiw 
promoted makes the heart glad. Therefore 
defire is not in its own nature a ftate of unea* 
finefs^nor unlefs rendred fo by di&ppoint- 
ment or delay. Give me children^ fays Ra^ 
chael, of I die ; but this vras not till after a 
long courfe of barreHnefs ihe began to de- 
fpair of having any ; when Jofeph was com- 
ing w6 hear no more of fuch exclanaations, 
yet I fuppofe fhe ftill continued to defire it 
might prove a' boy. Where he fpeaksof the 
uneafinefs of hunger and tjiirft^furely he muft 
have in his thoughts the cravings of a perlbn 
almoft dying with either rather^ thaii the 
common returns of appetite at ftated feafon« 
during health. I fpeak only for" rayielf^* 
when I fit down to diriner I feel nb'unfeafi- 

neis' 
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iieft in being hungry, but rather rejokc at 
hoiVrng a good appetite from whence I expcS: 
a better reiifh to my vidhsals' than any fauces 
could givte^ diem. How do other people fare 
upon the like occafion ? If on coming home 
from a journey in hot weather^ you find your- 
jfelf faintifh and drouthy and call for a glaJs 
of wifie and water^^ have you noit a plea&re ia 
fteing the wine pour from the battle or 
^kle ill the gjafs, even before you bring it 
to your mouth ? And does not this pleafure 
irifc from your defire ? for you would fed 
k i|o loBger on the like profped: after having 
fully quenched your thirft. Pretty bottle, 
feys Sganarelle,- how fweet are thy little glug 
glugsl how envied would be my lot wert 
tlldu to keep always full for all my pourings ! 
Defire then gave the glugs their ^iweetnefs, 
for Sganarelle was in a ftate of defire, not of 
fruition, when he folaced himfelf wkh theif 
mufic, the liquor having not yet entred his 
fips :• nor was there I fuppofe any thing very 
harmonious in the found, or any other charm 
lefides the afifurance of his bottle being full 
and the means^ of acccmpK{hing his defire 
abundantly at hand. 

Coold uneafinefs alone determifte the Will, 
liow wretched nlufi: the condMon of man* 
kind appear! for the Will never ceafe« 
working from morning t6 night c we are aK 

ways 
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ways a doing but ihould have nothing ta do 
unlefs to deliver ourfelves froq:i uneafinefle$ 
following clofe upon one anothers heels^ Hu-»- 
man life from beginning to end would be no- 
thing but a reftlefs endeavour to throw off a» 
evil we could never totally remove, and would 
exhibit on? continued fcene of uninterrupted 
uneafinefs^ But kind nature be praiibd, our 
condition is not quite fo forlorn and comfort*- 
lefs. We have our hours, a||d thofe of adki- 
vity too, wherein we can employ ourfelves 
with fatisfa£tion -and delight : ai)d iince in 
thofe pleafurable feafons we do not fland idle; 
there mufl be fomething elfe befides uneafi-* 
nefs capable of urging us to aftion, 

13. Mr. Locke it feems once held that 
ancient^and till his time univerfally received 
opinion, That good, the greater good, under-r 
ftood and apprehended to be fuch, determined 
the Will : he firft difcovered that it was ^Sa 
ways fomething prefent, and no dillant ^x^d^ 
that gave the turn to our adtivity j for which 
I acknowledge myfelf and the world greatly 
obliged to him y fpr an important and leading 
difcovery it was, as if has let us more than 
any thing into the fecrct fprings of human 
aftion^ But fince new difcoveries are feldom 
perfected at oncc,may I be permitted to offe* 
at an improvement and add that: prefent fiitis-^ 
fa(9ion as v 



iieft la being hungry, but rather rejokc at 
iKiviii^ a good appetite from whence I expcft 
a better »Ufh to my vidhsals' than any fauces 
could givte^ diem. How do other people fare 
Qpon ^e like occafion ? If on coming home 
from a journey in hot weather^ you find your- 
lelf iaintifh and drouthy and cali for a glais 
df wine and water^^ have you not a plealbre ia 
fteing the wine pour from the battle or 
iparkle m the gjafs, even before you bring it 
to your mouth ? And does not this pleafuro 
irife from your defire ? for you would fed 
k ^o longer on the like profped: after having 
fully quenched your thirft. Pretty bottle, 
iays Sganarelle,- how fweet are thy little glug 
glugai how envied would be my lot wert 
thou to keep always full for all my pourings ! 
Defire then gave the glugs their jRveetnefs, 
for Sgaiiarelle was in a ftate of defire, not of 
fruition, when he folaced himfelf with their 
mu&c, the liquor having not yet entrcd his 
lips :• nor was there I fuppofe any thing very 
harmonious in the found, or any other charm 
Sefides the afifurance of his bottle being fuH 
and the means^ of accompli{hing liis defire 
abundantly at hand. 

Could uneafinefs alone determiiie the Will, 
iiow wrecched rniuft the condkion of man* 
kind appear! for the Will never ceafe« 
workmg -from mkoxning t6 night : we are al^ 

ways 
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minates our condition : now one may have 
the profpedt of a very different fort of ^ound 
from that one ftands upon. Delightful! i$ it^ 
f^ys Lucretius^ lz> iland upon firm land and\ 
fee the mariners toiling and toiling in a tem<^ 
peiluous fea. DelightfuU to behold the bloody 
fcenes of war fpread over a fpacious field 
without fliaring in the danger ypurfelf. Not 
becaufe there is any pleafure in feeing od|ei% 
tormented^ but becaufe the profpe<3: of evil^ 
from which yourfelf are exempt is delightfuU. 
Nor I fuppofe Would your delight be the left 
if you were ta do fomething towards efcaping 
the danger^ provided you had certaiiv ^nd eafy 
means at hand for effedting your efcape : were 
you on board the flqet,but ftepping into a boat 
that fhould land you fafe before the flx)nxi> 
began to rage ; or in the army^ and mounting 
an eafy pad that fhould carry you far enough 
out of harm's way before the battle joined^ 
But where Mr. Locke treats of the uneafincfi 
giving birth to our acftions^ I cannot under* 
fland him of the profpeft but of very udeafi^ 
nefs itfelf; which to my thinking cannot confifl^ 
with a flate of enjoyment, but mufl neeeiia« 
rily^ according to the degree of it. thn)w tha 
mind into a flate of fiiffering^jfo long at^l&l 
continues and 
the queflion 
anfwers, %{ 
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tiiider. So that it is not timely caution 
againft an approaching mifchiei^but the pref- 
fare of uneafinefs a^tudly felt^diat alone fuf* 
fices to' fet us at work 2 inA this equally th6 
lame whether the avoidance of evil 6v attain- 
ment of diftant good be the objedt of our en* 
ifcavours. For> lays he, there is a defire of 
eafc from pain, and mother of abfent pofitivc 
good, in which latter alfo the defire and un- 
eafinefs is equal : as much as we defire any 
abfent good io much are we in pain for it. 
Now whether the prbfpedt of abfent attain- 
able good does always fill us with a painfull 
want and uneafinefs I have fome reafons to 
doubt : but fhail defer giving them until I 
have gone thro' my next obfer\^ation^ which 
tnay render what I have to fay upon this 
point more eafily intelligible. 

15. For my fixth remark I fhall lay down 
That fatisfadtion and uneafinefs often beget 
and introduce each other: the bare efcape 
from pain gives a fenfible pleafure, and the 
l^fs of any great pleafure grieves us : what- 
ever afFedts us flrongly of either kind generally 
IttVcs its contrary behind. In time to come, 
Eneas, we fhall find entertainment in 
ig on the hardfhips we now undergo.- 
fittferings not likely to return are of- 
^'hcmind; and pafl pleafures we 
*irjoy remembred with regret. 
K2 J^ 
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.A man juft recovered from a fever finds en- 
joyment in the very deliverance from his dif- 
cafe ; he can pafs the day agreeably though 
with his fervants only about him in a man- 
ner he would have thought infipid^ lonely 
and irkfome at another time ; for he fatisfies 
himfelf with eafe and wants nothing further 
to divert him. Thus a great deal of our good 
fprings out of evil;, we fhould often ruft ia 
idlenefs and feel the time heavy upon our 
hands^were it not for pain^difficulty and dangci; 
which rouze us to adion : and tliough they 
make us fmart for the prefent, repay us 
abundantly afterwards by affording a greater 
iatisfadlion in having furmounted them than 
they gave us trouble in furmounting. 

On the other hand fuppofe a man provided 
with plenty of all conveniences and means of 
ordinary amufement and fully contented with 
his prefent fituation : yet tell him of fom^ 
high diverfion going forward in the. neigh- 
bourhood which he mufl not partake of, and 
you may perhaps raife a want in him that 
Ihall vitiate all his other enjoyments arid 
throw him into a ilate of difquiet and uneafi^ 
nefs. For I fhall never deny that flrong de* 
fires do frequently raife an uneafy want of the 
objedt they fallen upon; nor that this does 
fame times prevail where the fati?fa£tion of 
advanci ng towards the objcft would not : but I 

com 
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conceive this is not always the cafe, but that 
defire fbmetimes operates by the fatisfadtion of 
purfuing^and fometimes by the uneaiinefs of 
wanting^ the thing deiired. If a lazy fellow 
ha« ibme acquifition greatly to his liking 
propofed^he may make a few faint motions at 
firft and pleafe himfelf with the profpe^t of 
pofleffing it, but his indolence puts him pBT 
from day to day from uiing any iignificant 
endeavours ; he then begins to refled: with 
himfelf> finds the completion of his wiflies no 
ne^er than at firft fetting out ; this raifes an 
tmeafy want of them which grows greater 
and greater by degrees, till at laft it over- 
powers his flothfulnefs and makes him fet his 
liand in good earneft to the plow. 

1 6. That uneafinefs is the motive in moft 
of thofe inftances mentioned by Mr. Locke I 
ihall readily agree, apd might produce others 
wherein uneafinefs does the^a^ although plea- 
fure in the eye of the world runs away with 
the credit of it : for many times it is not 
eafy to difcern which of the two determined 
the Will. Your debauchees, your triflers and 
¥ery fafhionable people^ who make pleafure 
thdir fol^ employment, I doubt not find de« 
:|j|ght in it at firft; but pleafure too often re- 
abates of its relifh and at, length be- 
r. wholly infipid : yet ftill they run on 
found of diverfions thinking they 
K3 fol- 
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follow pleafure all the while^ and io indeed 
they do though not with fatisfadion but for 
want of fomething elfe to amufe them, or 
through the cravings of an unnatural appe« 
tite brought upon them by cuftom. Follow 
them to their clubs and you may hear them 
fmg without joy, laugh without being pleaf> 
ed, and thrum over the fame jefts till they 
grow thread'-bare. View them in their routt 
and they run on the fame roll of compliments 
and common expreflions, talking inceiTantly 
without having any thing to fay. Peep upon 
them at their toilets and you will perceive 
drefs to be a labour undergone to avoid ap^ 
pcaring hideous and out of mode among com* 
pany. Some real fatisfadlions they may have 
when any thing new or unexpedted engages 
their fancy ; but chiefly I believe in going on 
the way to their parties, which is a kind of 
bufinefs, being an adlion undertaken not for 
its own fake but for fome end : they may 
then rejoice at having thrown off the infup* 
portable burthen of time and efcaped the mi^ 
fery of flaying at home alone, or may flatter 
themfelves with the fame relifh in their di^^ 
verfions they ufcd formwly to enjoy j for dc^ 
lufive expe<%ations will fatisfy the mind ib 
long as the delufion holds* Thus thedovcqi 
footed tyrant invie^es the wiwary widii 
bitantwagci<at4t 
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Acm to his fervice by rendring them -unfit 
for any other, he fhortens their allowance, 
giving them no more than juft enough to 
perfiiade them they earn fomething, and for 
the moft part laihes them through his 
drudgery with fcourges or pinches them with 
his iron claws. 

Now let us do juftice on all fides^and con- 
feit Honeftly that the virtuous man docs not 
always find delight in the praftice of his vir- 
tues. . Theris is a joyj a complacence of 
mind which I hope every one of us feels up- 
ra tufting right : but there is likewife a fhame, 
a vexation, a compunction upon adting 
wrong ; and this latter often ferves to keep 
lis fteady in o\ir good courfcs when the other 
would have failed. Could we behold virtue 
naked, i^ys Plato, we ihould find her fo di- 
vinely charming that we could never like any 
^ng elfe : but virtue is a modefl virgin, 
ihewill not let you fee her naked until you ^ 
are; wedded to her; fhe difplays a hand, an 
arm, a cheek at a time as you get further in- 
to her familiarity. Therefore howmuchfoevcr 
jEOung admirers may be fmitten with her at 
firft fight while covered with her veil, this 
lifcc.|ill fudden defires cannot hold its vigour : 
JH^tlie foUicitations of pafiion or old vicious 
;i|riU draw them from their purfuit, 
ffltjsf^d perfuafion of her being a 
K 4 con- 
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conrummate beauty (halT raife a want of her 
acquaintance that may overpoize all 
neiles befide. As for thofe \f ho are 
intimate with the lovely creature^ tfaef ; 
iee fo much of her beauties and retain ibch 
a tafte of her fweetnefs as (hall fill them with 
a warm and fteady delight^ fufficient to make 
them furmount difficulties and troubles with 
pleafure, and if I may fo fay, render uneafi* 
nefs itfelf perfeiSJy eafy. I can imagine it pqffi- 
ble in theory that a man may hmt fb'^ftrong^a 
relifh for the pradice of virtue as may make 
his condition happy under the greateft pain z 
that he may look upon all prefent fufibrings 
as nothing for the exceeding weight of glory 
that lies in ftore hereafter. For I know any 
flrong defire has power fometimes to pluck 
out the fling of pain : I have experienced 
it myfelf in little complaints, fuch as an ach- 
ing corn or a grumbling tooth, which tho' 
I have felt, I have defpifed an4 not wiihed 
to remove when eager in the purfuitof iome- 
thing greatly to mv fancy. But I much 
qucftion whctlicr -my- acquifit 
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and felt a want of virtue when abfent ar: well 
as a delight in her company when pre(cnt> 
we ihould make very little advance in our 
prpgrefs towards her. 

. Thus the lives of all men, the virtuous 
and the vicious alike, though not in equal 
proportion, are checquered; not only with 
refped: to the viciflitudes of health and dif-* 
temper, fuccefs and disappointment, favours 
and frowns of fortune attending them, but 
aMb to the motives of joy or vexation, con- 
tent or difquiet^fpurring on alternately to ac- 
tion. Deiire, like a fhiiling Angel, and its 
bajdard oflFspring Want^like the knight of the 
ill-favoured face, dired: our conduct by turns. 
While fome idle paflion pafling by holds de- 
fire in chat, the other jumps into the box ; 
as fooh as the intruder can be got rid of^the 
rightfull coachman refumes his feat. While 
he holds the reins we roll finoothly and cur- 
rently along.feafting our eyes upon the glad- 
ibme profpcft before us; but when his de- 
pu^ drives, clouds of noifome duft obftrud: 
<)ur view, we feel the carriage jolt and hob-* 
Me, toffing us to and fro and knocking our 
W0U perpetually againft the fides. For ac- 
gs defire or want aduate our motions^ 
a ftate of enjoyment or a ftate of 
arid this whether our obje<ft be 




feme diftaftt good oxHlie removal from iama 
approaching eviL 

17, Now after what has been kid dowvi 
under this fixth remark ^nobody will expe^ 
jne to controvert with Mr. Locke^that defire 
often begets uneafinefs^and how much we de^ 
fire an abfent pofitive good io much we wo 
in pain for it : but this I apprehend never 
happens until fbmething obftru£t& our acU 
vances towards the good defired^ Wont does 
not come before^ nor does the child uic to 
be older than the parent. We cannot be iat({ 
to want what we may have when we plea& 
or are in the ready way to obtain, yet we de-. 
iire it or elie we ihould not proceed in the 
way. Some deiires do not tend to immediate 
gratification : if a man fond of hunting meeta 
with friends who propofe a match for thet 
next day, he may defire to make one among 
them and give orders to his fervant relative 
thereto without any want of the diver&on^ 
which were it offered he would not choofe to 
go upon diredtly nor until he had prepared 
himfelf by a good nigiit*s reft for the fatigue*. 
What we poffels we cannot be thought to 
want, though we may delire the continuance 
of it i but that is for our future occaiions^ 
not to remove any prefent uneafinefs* Every 
man having juft received his laft years 'in<« 
come defircs I fuppofe to receive his next 

dfo. 
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^m^V. but he di^% not waat it> nor had he it 
in h^uxdand were a prudent man^ would he. 
nak^ Vpfe of it for his.cxpences of the current' 
year, Wc dl defire life and health anJ do 
many things for their prefervatjon, but while 
in vigour^ peace and plenty^ what want do we 
fe^ of cither I Can. we never choofe a food 
l^6cau& It is wholeibme, nor take an agreea-r 
^^ ca^epcijS: to ni.end our conflitution^unlefs 
^vciSL^ by /approaching ficknefs or affrighted 
by the king of terrors ftaring us in the face ? 
Wc all defire the freih air we breath, but 
wuft we nev^ wdik into the fields to enjoy a 
purer draught until alnipft fuffocated by the 
iinpke of town ? 

j&, Befides although every confiderable 
4sfire may have its oppofite want and either 
of them be capable of inciting us to aftionj 
wher^.we feek for the motive we muft conli- 
dcr what actually operated. For the mind 
ipwy h^ve many motives in ftore whiph do 
90t always enter the fcale, and when they do 
not, have no ihare in weighing down the 
balance. Whatever other folks might do, 
Mr. Locke I dare fay would agree with me 
that an adion can be afcribed to no motive 
that was not prefcnt in the thought or imagi- 
nation at the time of ading. A man goes 
to the playhoufe thinking only to lee the play^ 
«n4 there meet& with an intimate acquaint 

tance 
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tance in whofe converfation he takes great 
delight : perhaps he did npt know the odier 
would be there, perhaps he had heard it laft 
week but utterly , forgot it again; amuie^ 
ment then was his motive, the meeting his 
friend had no fhare in his motions, although 
had that occurred to his thoughts he would 
have gone ten times more readily. Therefore 
to difcover the true fpring of aAion^it is not 
enough to know that want is capable of per- 
forming the office of a fpring, but wc muft 
examine Whether we had fuch want in view 
jat the inftant of beftirring ourfelves. The 
hard indent, fays Mr. Locke will not leave 
his ftudies for the pjeafures of appetite, but 
when hunger begins to make him uneafy^ then 
away he goes to remove it. But is this the 
cafe with every ftudenti When. I have been 
ftaring all the morning at the light of nature 
till I have ftared myfelf almoft blind, I find 
rny fpirits want recreation : I then throw 
afide my papers fome time before dinner, the 
veriefl trifle fuit.s my purpbfe.beft, the philo- 
fopher can loll out at window like mifs Gaw- 
key to fee the wheelbarrow trundle, or the 
butchers dog carry the tray, and is perfectly 
contented with his fituation as being fitteft 
for the prefent occafion. Prefently the bell 
rings, and down run I iiito the parlour. Now 
didWhitefield and Weftley endeavour to flop 

me. 
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me, bellowing out their exhortations to ab-» . 
ftinence^ ielf^denial and mortification^ ppflir'. 
bly I might fret a good deal, and the uneafi-' 
nefs of. wanting my dinner urge nie to exert 
all my might in brufhing by them. But by. 
good luck they do not honour me with their, 
acquaintance, • nor have I any of their revela- 
tions conmianding me to aufterities : fo that 
the thought of ftarving or of what I ihould 
iiiffer by miffing a meal never once enters 
into my head, and therefore cannot be the 
motive actuating my motions. 

But neither does it appear to me univerfally 
true^that how much we defire abfent good fo 
much we are in pain for it. There are many 
little goods weighty enough to turn the men- 
tal fcale^but not ilrong enough to give us painw 
We have mimberlefs gentle defires continual- 
ly prompting us to common actions^ yet too 
feeble to beget any offspring. When thefc 
prompt us, if the object can be readily come 
at, tis very well: if not^we give ourfelves no 
further coticern^nor think it worth any trou- 
ble to procure ; we feel no want, no pain, 
nor difappointmenttin the mifs of it; Some- 
times I walk to and fra in my garden in the 
country intending only to ruminate on fome 
trifle or other ; perhaps I efpy a peach that 
looks ripe and inviting, and I reach out my 
hand to pluck it: ihould my gardener tell 

me* 



me, Sir, I thought to have referved that lor 
the company you expert to morrow, or 
fhould any other little reafon occur to ftop 
me, I fliould forbear i but if nothing inters 
venes I go on to compleat my purpofe. Now 
when I refleft on the ftate of my mind on 
fuch occafions and examine mine ideas with 
the clofeft application of the microfcope, as 
well when I gratify my fancy as when I rei^ 
train it, I cannot difcern the leaft pain 
or want or unealinefs imaginable : and 
therefore crave leave to conclude that fome*' 
thing elfe^ befides want and uneafmefs^ is ca- 
pable of determining me to ihe ufe of ray 
powers, 

19* Whence then comes it that Mr* 
Locke and I entertain fo different notions 
concerning defire ? For we are both, carefull 
plodding folks not ufed to do things haftily 
but lifting our thoughts and weighing our 
words before We deal them out. Is the dif- 
ference owing to the microfcopic make of 1 
mine eye, that fees minuter goods, fmallef ' 
aftions, flenderer defires^than other per f ^ 
or is there Ibme fallacy, fome equivocaii.^ii, 
fomc various ufe of language^ that kerns ay 
afunder? Perhaps what I rake \< r«' 

while fucccfl 

or hope or by il 
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I (hould think it a feries of diftinft aftions 
and diftindt volitions, he may confider as one 
adHon and one determination of the Will, 
which while retaining its full vigour and the 
purpofe not compleated, we do not depart 
from to make a new determination until pref- 
fed by fome urgent want or uneafincfs. Thus 
if your hard ftudent determines at breakfaft ta 
ihidy fo many hours and then take an airing 
abroad, while he turns over his books, or 
when he dirows them afide, here is no deter- 
mination made of the WilU for that was^ 
done once for all in the morning : nor can 
you draw him from his plan before the deter- 
mined time by any follicitations of pleafure, 
but ihould his head ach or his flomach cry 
cupboard, the uneafinefe of that might drive 
hiiti. into a new courfe of aftion different 
from diat he had determined upon before. I 
vn£ti fomebody would help us to a clue to* 
guide through this labyrinth and bring us to- 
gether again, for I am never better fatisfied 
witlE mj^lf than: when travelling in hiscom- 
pany. lii tne mean while though I reverence 
his authority beyond that of all others^whc- 
ther ancient or modem^in matters relating to- 
hamM nature, yet he wil^ excufe me for ad- 
" dgeadent imtil it (hall be 
gmatiod: for he I am 
im in tfae* ^ to 
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impofe an authority upon any bddy, or defirfc 
to draw followers by any other force than the 
convidlion of their own judgementi Yet I 
ftill hope the difference is not a variance of 
fentiment but of expreffion or of the manner 
wherein we confider the fame fubjeft, and 
that we travel the fame road tho* by different 
branches • But as one cannot go on currently 
in any other way than that one is acquainted 
With. A fhall continue to proceed in my own 
track, trufling that we (hall quickly be found 
walking haiid ]n hand again and fpeaking al- 
mofl the fame language. 

2o. In the feventh place let it be noted 
that neither fatisfadlion nor uneafinefs ever 
enter the mind without fome other fenfation 
or idea to introduce them. For as you can«^ 
not have the pleafure of fweetnefs without 
putting fomething fweet into your mouth, 
nor the delight of a profpeft without having 
fome delightfull profpedt to Ipok upon ; fo 
neither can you procure fatisfaftion without 
feeing or hearing or contemplating or refied:'' 
ing on fomething fatisfaftory* And that the 
fatisfadlion is fomething diftindt from the con^ 
comitant ideas ^appears manifefl becaufe. it 
may be feparated from them 2 for the fame ob- 
jeft^prefenting in the fame fhape and features^ . 
aiFecfts us varioufly^ being fometimes alluring 
and at other times infipid. One may be ex-« 

tremcly 



tremely defirous of feeing. a particular play, 
but being diiappoilSted this week^may not care 
a farthing for it the next, according as one 
happens to be differently difpofed : the* play 
is the (anie, the adx)rs the fame, and the op- 
portunities the fame with thofe you wifhed 
for before, nor can you find any ctner diffe- 
rence than only the relifh.. This makes good 
what I obferved before,; that ,all motives are 
compound ideas^for tho' fatisfadtion be the 
only ingredient weighing- in the fcale, others 
arc neceflary to ferve as a vehicle for convey- 
ing it to the mind; 

2 1 i The eighth particular relating to fatif- 
fadtion follows naturally from the laft: for if we 
cannot have fatisfaSion but by applying fomo 
vehicle to convey it, it behoves U3 to look out 
for the proper vehicles containing the defired 
ingredient within them* Nature makes up 
the mixtures herfelfj nor have we any hand 
in the compofition : fugar has its fweetnefs/ 
gall its bitternefsi fiiccefs its joy and difap- 
pointment its vexation^by her provifion 5 we 
can neither alter nor din^nifli the relifh of 
things by our own power. Sbmetimes fhe 
'fliifts her ingredients^ taking out fatisfaftion 
and leaving the vehicle infipid or fubftituting 
•uneafinefs in its room : but even thcfe changes 
of tafte are of her making, being effected by 
the variable nature of our palates difpofed to 
• Vol. I. h i^- 
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different viands at different times,, nor cah 
we help ourfelves or rcflore them at pleafure 
to their former ftate, but mufl tsake objfedls -as^ 
we find them according to the prefcnt difpo-' 
fition either of our body or mind. \This fto- 
body will deny, flor £ay that when fait has loflr 
its favour we have wherewith to ialt k;or 
that we can always- raife the fame fondncfs 
we had for a particular diverfioatothcr daj^^ 
Or make nothing of a fatigue we ufed to^ un- 
dergo with chcerful^icfs.. 

22. Thus far we go on eurrcwtly widi- 
out opponent or contradidlion j but m this 
divided difputatious world one muft not ex^ 
peft^to travel any road long without a' checks 
There are people, namely, your fticklers for 
indifferency of WilU who pretend' that nature 
has left fome of her vehicles empty,. indilR^ 
rent to receive either fatisfaftion or uneafinefS' 
as we pleafe to fprinkle it upofl them, or 
mingl«rup others fo loofely that wc can pick 
out the vivifying ingredient and throw in its 
oppofite, thus changing the quality of a mo- 
tive and rendring that fatisfa<ftory wHicfa was 
naturally diftaflefuU. Not that they deny 
volition always follows the lafl a<S of die un- 
derflanding, but fay they we have a certaia 
degree of power to give colours to our ideaa 
and controul the underibmding, fo as to make 
it pronounce fentence againft the cleareft de^ 



^ifiod of judgement or ftrongefi! fbtiicitaticAi of 

Here I have the pleafure of returning into 
nxf old alliance again and joining farces with 
Mr«: Locke^ whom I £nd as little inclined to 
this DOtibn of indifFerency as myfelf. Thoie 
he had lo deal vdth, it feems, had delivered 
tfaemielves fo obfcurely concerning this ante-* 
tcdcnt indifference^ as they called it, that he 
coahl not tell where they placed it : whether 
between the thought and judgement of the 
underftanding, and the decree oi the Will» 
where there appears no room for any thing ; 
or before the former, which is* a ftate of 
darkneis exhibiting lio objed whereon to ex-* 
erciie our power. But by a book not ex- 
tant in his time, Dr* King upon the origin of 
evil arid his profound commentator, i can 
difccim where they place this fuppofed indif- 
ference, to wit> between the thought and 
Judgement of the Underftandihg 5 that is, hc^ 
tween the a^aioii being propofcd and the pret- 
iensnce of that action or its forbearance : and 
-the matter accoitUng to their teprefentatioh 
^iknds thus. The mind fits in judgement be^ 
tween fevcral obje^s offered to her option; 
^argumeoits occur in favour of either^ and unex- 
•ceptionabie evidences are ptoducedi fhe fees 
>])lainly which has the ftrongefl caufe,yet gives 
judgement for the weakefl by virtue of her 

L 2 arbl- 
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arbitrary power. Or fome council makes a 
motion of courfe which never ufed to:be de- 
nied and wiiich there isr ndTeafon for daiy- 
•ing.nevelrthelefs file willirejedt it meerly bc- 
^caufe flie wilL So the! province of indiffe- 
rence lies between the trial and the judge- 
ment, which the underftanding pronoimccfi 
by particular, direction from the Will/ annex-- 
'ing the idea of Beft to that "which had . it not 
before, and this the underftanding havinigdif- 
cerned gives judgement accordingly : and that 
Jdea the Will annexes by her own fok ajotho^ 
rity^ after full cogmfance of the caufe^ without 
regard to the merits and uninfluenced by 2ssf 
motive at alL But is there really no ijaotive 
inducing the mind to anne?: this idea, if any 
fuch power (he has ? foraifting upoa our ideas 
is an, a£l as well as ailing upon our linibs^ 
and flie does not t^ljjLife to enter upon aflion of 
-any kind unlefs for fome end propofed^or fo 
obtain fome effeft flie conceives will prove 6- 
tisfaftory. Nor muft we take underftanding 
here in the vulgar fence for :the judgement of 
reafon, but for every difcernment of the per- 
ceptive faculty including the fuggeflions of 
fancy and impulfes of paffion; which may 
ftart up unaw^ares and whifper the judge in 
the ear juft before giving fen tence^ although 
they had not fpoken a. word during the whole 
icourfe of the trial. 

Your 
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Your abettors, of indifference being folemn 
folks deal altogedier in general terms and 
abftfadt reafonings ; but to my thinking the 
abftraft is it^ cleareft in the conercte, for 
ideas flu£hiate in our refleAion nor can we- 
hold them long in the fame iftate. If you 
wdtdd judge between two oranges you h*vc 
feea :a little while ago, which is the deeper 
coloured, you will. think fometimcs the one> 
and fometimes the other: but fet them clofe 
together and fix your eye upon thorn, this will 
keep your idea of both fteddy fo that you< 
may quickly perceive which is the redder and 
which the palcn Therefore I wi(h they had 
given us inftances of fome particular anions 
wherein th^ apprehended this.. privilege of 
iadiflferaice is exerted, but fince they have 
thought it below their dignity, or unbe- 
coming itheir gravity, I (liall attempt to do it 
lor them: and if I can hit upon proper fam- 
ples to their mind^we fhall not reft in fpecu- 
ktion alone but fhall fee by experience whe- 
ther^ in aftions efteemed the moft indifferent, 
there is not fome motive aftually prevailing 
upon us to perform them. 

23. But I ^muft obferve by the way that 
the trial above defcribed is a very complex 
adlion confifting of many fmgle afts, each of 
which muft have its feveral volition and fe- 
veral end in view following one another fo 
... L 3 clofe 
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clofe that there is no where room for the 
power of indiflFerency to interfere. But as 
the gentlemen we have to deal with ieem 
unprovided with a microfcopc^ I fhall not 
trouble them with 'minute objeAs nor fuch 
as cannot be difcerned with the naked eye;. 
and therefore ihall prefent them with larger, 
^ions fuitable to their organs and confider 
the whole compound as one body. 

Since then they place the merit of their 
Behaviour in the right ufe of this power ctf 
ihdifFercncy^one may expeft to find the efiefts 
of it moH apparent in the moft arduous cs«i 
drcifes of Virtue, Suppofe then a good man 
fbllicited by temptations^ attacked by threat'* 
nkigs, urged by tortures^ tP. betray his coun-* 
try, yet he bravely refifts all oppofition : but 
ha^h^ norjlhorough perfuafion of the advan-f 
feges of well doing ? has he not a ftrong de- 
fire of fulfilling his duty and a vehement ab- 
horrence of treachery ? Thefe muil move 
him to take up his refolution^and fupport him 
in going through with it : for another wha 
had not fuch motives^or had them in a lower 
degree^ would undoubtedly decline the taik 
Or fail upon trial. If they fhould urge that 
all men have the like motives would they 
but liften to them : thofe who allege this 
mufl have a different idea of motives from 
that we have given before, and overlook the. 

diilindtion 
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anoiher^ either in our judgement or in- 
clination^ is often ftiled the choice of our 
Will : and when fome authority or obliga- 
tian compels us to do the thing we dillikc^ 
we call it acfting unwillingly or againft our 
Will. It would be hard to produce an in- 
ftance of any man going through with an ar- 
duous undertaking without having it ftrongly 
at heart, without a defire of the work to be 
com pleated thereby, or without feeling a 
want of it upon being obftruded in his pro- 
grefs, I would afk the champions for indite- 
ferencc v/hether when they have made a 
wrong ufe of their power, for poflibly they 
may trip once in a while, they do not feel a 
(hame, a vexation, a difappointment^in re- 
flcding thereupon ; which could not well 
happen if they had no defire of improving 
their opportunities* But this defire which 
often has an eificacy to overpower the 
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vifible motive at all, or run counter to the 
\veightieft ? 

Why do they ever exhort us to this or that 
kind of behaviour, or to make a right ufc of 
our privilege ? Does not this imply an opi* 
nion that thpy may prevail upon us' Acreby 
to give a right turn to our indifference? 
Therefore indifference it feems may^bc ope- 
rated upon by exhortation, and may as well 
be carrie'd on by the fame through the execu^ 
tion of its purpofe. Etut what arc exhorta- 
tions belides the fuggeflion of motives to do a 
thing? which were n^dlefs if ^ve might do 
the fam^ without any niotiye at ?11 ; apd life- 
lefs if adlions performed upon motives had no 
morality in them, nor any aftion were va- 
luable unlefs for fo much of it as proceeded 
from our power of indifference. . 

Moft probably the notion of this power 

took rife from an inaccuracy of thought oc- 

cafioned by an inaccuracy of language. De- 

fire, fays Mr. Locke, fo conflantly acconi- 

panies our adtions that it is frequently taken 

for Will and confounded with it in our dif- 

courfes. I have obferved in a fornier place 

that Will and pleafure are reputed fynoni- 

mous terms, nor would it be thought a dif-? 

ferent queftion fhould one afkWill you have 

fuch a thing, or Do you defire or pleafe to 

have it. . The preference of one thing above 

another 
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another^ either in our judgement' or in- 
clination^ is often ftiled the choice of our 
Will r and when feme authority or obliga- 
tion <x>Hipels us to do the thing we diflike» 
we call it acting unwillingly or againft' pur 
Will. , It would be hard to produce an in- 
ilanee <rfany man going through with an ar- 
duous undertaking 'i^ithout having it ftrongly 
at hearty -without a defire of the work to be 
campleiified thereby, > or without feeling a 
want of it upon being obftrudcd in his pro- 
grefs; | would afk the champions for indif- 
ference whether when they have made a 
wrong ufe of their power, for poffibly they 
may trip once in a while, they do not feel a 
fiiame, a vexation, a difappointmcnt^iri re- 
fledting thereupon; which could not well 
happen if they had no defire of improving 
their opportunities. But this defire which 
often has an efficacy to overpower the 
ftrongeft motives, they confound with the 
Will, and finding nothing previous in the 
thought that ftiould give birth toit,they fup- 
pofe it fclf-begotten, and thcpce wifely con- 
clude the Will has a power of determining 
itfelf and of infufing fatisfadlion into that 
which nature had mingled up with uneafinefs. 
There is a defire having no other objedt than 
the reftraint of defire : for men virtuoufly in- 
plined find their paffions and appetites perpe- 
' tually 
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tually drawing them afide out of their road ; 

this gives them a jealoufy of fuch iiitru4er5^ 

and when defires foUicit ftroftgly^ although 

not urging to any thing miichicvous or im«* 

proper, yet they will not comply nieetly- bc^ 

caufc they will not let their paffionc gcjftho 

maftery over them nor acquire a ilrength too 

great to be re£lfted at other times* l^owthis 

defire of reftraining defirc our profound i^>ectt-p * 

ktiils miflake again for the Will^ to ivhidi 

therefore they attribute a power of contr^ol^r 

ing defire without aid of any counter weight 

whatfoever^ and of making an eledion^ lik? 

'the King by a conge d^elire, in virtue of its 

royal prerogative . ^ , . 

24. Let' us next turn to the abuiers^ of 

their privilege. A man is urged to ibm^ 

ufefull attainment; you make him feniiUeo^ 

the good fruits dependant upon it io as to 

raife in him fbme'deiire of gathering them; 

you convince him there is nothing diffic|ilt ill 

the purfuit, nothing irkfome» nothing |i)^¥artr 

ing his other inclinations, yet yop (annot. get 

^im to flir. But is there not £Hiae fecrd 

piiEon, fome habit, fome humouTtibme avcrfe«^ - 

nefs to trouble^ that lies in the way ? If you 

cannot prefendy difcoyer the rub^ it xtocs- 

not follow there is none ; for the heart of 

man is deceitfull above all things, contain-^ 

ing many iprings uiJcnown even to the; 

owner. 



\ 
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owner. But if you have any kno\yledge of 
human nature and intimacy with the perfon^ 
ti$ ten to one but you may difcern the obfta- 
cle, which you find to be fomething that 
a^ as a powecfull motive upon hiin tho' it 
might weigh nothing with yourfelf. Since 
then upon clofer examination you can gene-* 
rally diftinguifh a motive where there ap-* 
peared none before^ it ^ may be prefumed 
there is one when it efcapes your fearch: 
therefore thofe inilances of wrong manage- 
ment are too uncertain a foundation to build 
the dodrine cf indifferency upon. 

But now and then you fhall meet with 
perfons^who being recommended to do fome- 
thing advantageous to themfelves which they 
would have liked well enough and been fond 
of had it firft occurred to their own thoughts^ 
yet rejed it out of meer crofsnefs : the more 
you urge them with motives, the ftronger 
they fct themfelves againft it. But con- 
iider whether the bare having of their 
'VTill is not an engaging motive with moft 
i»en. Liberty of itfelf is fwcet, and to have 
die command of our motions without con-^ 
'trool^what we all in fome meafurc defire. 
I'his defire when exceflive is thought owing 
to a perverienefs of Will, which can run 
^cntraiy to all motives either of expedience 
Of inclioation^ but it may generally be traced 

to 
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%o another fource : for obftinatc )>eople arc 
Cither fuch as have been conftantly humour- 
ed by thofe about them> . or elfe perfbns of 
(hallow underftanding. Fools are credulous 
at firft, t;ll having been frequently deceived 
they contract a jealoufy of all mankind, and 
fee no chance of obtaining any thing they like 
unlcfs by rejefting vj^hatever fliall be f»-opofed ' 
by another. Befides there is a kind of honour 
in doing as we will : and honour operates as^ 
a mighty incentivc^dlion. But you will aflc, 
do I conceive there is any honour in j^erfifting 
obftinately to do juft as we will without re- 
gard to motives diffuading us from it? Tru- 
ly I cannot anfwer the queftion fo generally 
propofed, but muft give my opinion (disjunc- 
tively. When done in oppofition to paifiony 
danger, fatigue or pain^ which we will not 
itifFer to drive us from any thing we have a 
mind t6, I applaud it highly : when in con- 
tradiftion to good advice or the fuggeftions of 
reafoH;^ I ccnfure it as highly. For tenacioufr- 
nefs^even of a refolution^ taken for oppofition 
iakc^ferves either to good or bad purpofes ^ 
when to the former, it is called fteadinefs and 
bravery; when to the latter^pcrverfenefs and 
obftinacy. But whether you or I or the 
world allow it to be honour or no, there arc 
thofe who certainly cfteem it fuch ; like thc' 
mifer in Horace^ who being hifr^d by the po-. 
pulace^ applauded himfelf at home in count- 

^ ing 
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ing over his bags ; as appears manlfeftly by the 
ihame and v.cxation tbey-fcel upon failing of 
their Will;, and the triumph and cxukatioH 
they exffrefi upon prevailing. 

Were the Will indifferent to all motives and 
could give itfelf the turn without any previous 
caufe influencing it .thereto, all our aftions, 
thofe of them at leaft that are moral, muft 
remain abfolutely contingent. How then can 
Avc dejpchd tipon any man that he will keep 
this or that tenou;* of conduft ? Yet we daily 
repofeafull confidence in one man becaufc 
we know he will deal honeftly by us, and re- 
fufe it to another who we know would betray 
lis. Oh! fay they, the one has acquired a 
reftitude and the other a perverfencfe of WilL 
What do they mean by this reftitude and 
perverfenefs of Will ? A perverfenefsof mind 
I can tihdcriland, when fatisfaftion or defire 
iixes upon pernicious or deceitfuU views, and 
continually moves the Will to purfue them. 
Jf they will allow 'this to be a perverfenefs of 
^ill I have no objection : but then this de- 
pends upon a quality in the Will to follow 
'defire darting up perpetually to the thought, 
and he who has this defire ftronger than 
any other ;> cannot remain indifferent whe- 
ther he fhall gratify it or no. Other per- 
verfenefs I know none, but were there 
any other it muft equally deftroy indiffe- 
rence, for we fee this perverfencfe pnce con- 

tx^&^^ 
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trailed (ktermines the Will aftefwatds to ad 
perverfely as often ks o|)portunity ihall offer: 
io the Will remains no longer at liberty to 
follow or rejedt the infligations of pervcrfc- 
nefs, nor is it the lefs bound for having 
brought the thraldrom upon itfelf : aa a tnao 
who fells himfelf to thej>lantations is no lef^ 
a fervant than the felon transported thither by 
judgement of law. 

25. Thus the do<3:rine of indiffereojcy czsk^ 
vafled narrowly contradidls and overthrown 
itfelf : for if indiffcrency be a privilege ihhe«- 
rent in human nature^it can never depart from 
us, for we cannot lofe out nature while we 
continue to be men^ Then dthough the 
Will (hould have given itfelf a perverfenefe^ 
it might as well give itfelf a reAitade agaio^ 
and vice verfa, as often as it pleafed without 
any previous caufe or niotive : aind the behar 
viour of men would be Jotally uncertain and 
unfteady, for we fliould adt right or wrongs 
prudently or fbolifhly, juft as indifference 
happened to take the turn. But if indiffcren- 
cy by I know not what magic^can controiii 
itfelf and perfcvere in the turn if has oncc^ 
,taken, then we have our independency on 
prior caufes only upon fomc few oCcafion^ 
that is, when we are tp enter upon a new 
cqurfe of adion, which having once detei*^ 
mined we proceed therein mechanically, Kkp 
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■ vt ball* put in motion, by virtue of the impulfe 
^rft imparted. If this be the cafe and merit 
Of* demerit extend no further than while the 
Will can afi independently, why do your 
indiflfercncifts ever punifh for afiS m confer 
quence of a perverfenefs already contracted ^ 
As foon as the perverfenefs appears they 
^ught to examine the degree of it and ap- 
'point a punifhment adequate thereto, which 
the party having foffered, has paid his penal- 
ty and remains no longer obnoxious to the 
law : his independency is now gone,' and no- 
thing happening during its abfence can upoh 
iheir principles be imputed to his atcoun^. 
Neverthclefs we find them forward enough 
to^punifli again for fubfequent of&nces, pro- 
ceeding from a pcrverfe turn 6f Will vifible 
many years before. Will they plead that the 
power of indifFerency is a limitted power 
and that the Will may give itfelf fb ftrong a 
determination as it cannot afterwards refift b^r 
its own ftrength, theTefore they throw in the 
terrors of puniihment in coimterbalance,ta 
bring the weights fo nearly equal that the 
power of indifferency may fuffice to turn the 
fcale ? Let them have a care how they al-- 
ledge tftis, becaufe it will tear up the main 
foundation whereon they build their dodlrine 
of indifference, namely, that without it there 
WtSA he no demerit,; and confequently n^ 
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rcx)ni for punifhment : foi; here we • fee there 
is room for punifliment, which may be law- 
fully inflidled^ not folely with reference 
to paft offences, but alip as a neceflary reme^ 
dy to prevent the commiflion of them for the 
future. If they give us this inch perhaps we 
may take an ell, and fhow by parity pf reafon 
that the juflice of rewards and puniihments 
may remain in full extent^ although there 
ihould be no fuch power as that of indif- 
ference. 

What do they mean by a determination 
of the Will carrying us thro' a long courfe 
of behaviour? Do they conceive volition a 
permanent aft extending to a long feries of 
performances ? Surely they never refledted 
with themfelves upon the operation of their 
own Wills nor the manner of their own mo- 
tions. We have, it upon Mr. Locke's au- 
thority that the mind is capable of but one 
determination to one adion at once : and his^ 
judgement ilands confirmed by daily expe- 
rience. Succeflive voHtions keep us incef^ 
fantly in play, each performs its £everal a& 
and has the fole direction of our powers for 
the prefent moment, both themfelves and 
their effects being inflantaneous and tranfi^ 
tory^nor does one operate by any force re- 
ceived from a former. Whatever we may 
will to day to do to morrow* we fhallperfiprin 

or 
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or omit according as we fhall then be in the 
mind : for the anions of to morrow depend upon 
the liiorrow's volitions, which are determined 
either by fome motive, occurring at the time 
or elfe by the power of indifFerency then 
exerted. Therefore to talk of the Will by a - 
£ngle a<3: giving birth to many fuccefliv6 mo-* 
tions and eafling a perverfenefs upon itfelf 
that ihall coritinuc for days^months and years, 
is talking unintelligibly : the continuance of 
a thing in its own nature momentary being a 
con tradition in terms i 

Were indifFerency a privilege appendant 
to human nature, one would think all men 
ihould polTefs it in equal degree : but we fee 
the fame temptations overcome fome men 
which others can refift^altho' both ftrite 
equally againlft them, Muft we not then a- 
fcribe their different fuccefs either to the va- 
riety of colours wherein the fame objefts ap- 
pear to different minds, or to the various 
ftrength of other motives they have to oppofe 
againft them ? I knew an old gentleman who 
being preffed by his phyficians to go out in his 
chariot every day as the only thing capable of 
relieving him in his infirmities, acknow- 
ledged tlie expedience of their advice and 
wiihed to follow it, yet could never muftcr 
up refolution enough to do as he defired. - 
What now was become of vhis power of in^- 
, Vol. L M ^- 
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difFerency which was fuppofed able to con- 
troul any motives, but could not here a^ in 
concurrence with the weightieft? Yet he 
could choofe for himfelf upon other occafions 
and adt rightly when tempted to the contrary; 
and could even go out when he fancied fonie- 
thing of moment called iiim. May we not 
then look out for fome fecret motive to ac- 
count for this difference of behaviour? He 
had been a man of bufinefs, unufed tp ftir 
unlefs upon fome affair of importance^ and 
had contrafted an ayeriion to your idle jants 
taken for amufement only^as fit for none but 
women and triflers : therefore could not 
brook his mind to defcend to them^altho* they 
were become matters of moment by being; 
neceffary to his health. 

26. Hitherto we have confidered impor- 
tant a<flions, fuch as are undertaken with 
deliberation and defign or upon fome diftant 
purpofe in pjofped:. We will now take a 
view of fudden and trifling motions^ which 
fcarce feem to have any motive inducing us to 
them and therefore may be thought to pro- 
ceed from the fole power of the Will. But 
there needs no great fagacity to dbferve that 
the very want of employment creates an un- 
eafinefs, and almofl every exertion of our 
aftivity affords a fmall degree of fatisfavStion^ 
w4iich whatever firft flarts up to the fancy: 
- - prompts 
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prompts us to purfue. Whoever will take 
the trouble to watch men in their idle hours, 
will find a certain regularity in things done 
without regard to any rule : fome habit act- 
ing uniformly fets them for the moft part at 
work. For tho' different perfons amufe 
tKemfelves differently in an infinite variety of 
ways, each adheres fleddily to his own kind of 
amufement, and adts rnofl in character when 
he thinks of it leafl. Therefore orle man 
whiflles> another fings, another dances, ano- 
ther plays withhiis fingers,when he has nothing 
clfe to do. Which fhows that the Will has 
not an indifference even with regard to trifles^ 
but catches from time to time at fuch little 
motives as cuflom has taught to rife mofl 
readily in IhSi imagination. One. may dif- 
cern the like caufes in thofe bye motions 
which fill up the vacant fpaces of time during 
our engagement in fome earnefl purfuit : 
when \ve fet ourfelves ' to think intenfely few 
of us leave our limbs entirely at refl> but give 
them various employment for every little in- 
terval while thought flops and until it carl find 
an iffue : fome play with their buttons, fome 
twifl their knee firings, or rub the table, or 
kick tlieir leg to and fro. Or practice fomd 
innocent trick they have fallen into by acci- 
dent or catch'd by imitation from feme- 
body clfc. Now in times of fiudy or bufi-* 
M 2 u^^ 
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nefs the determination of the Will fends 
folely towards the principal end we labour to 
attain, the power of indifFerency is all ex- 
erted that Way: yet wc fee any idle habit 
can give a motion of its own to the Will, 
which like a cord drawn to the ftretch by a 
mighty force, may notwithftanding be bent 
to this fide or that by the flighteft lateral 
preffure* 

Even in cafes where the objefts propoied to 
our option appear indifferent as well tp 
judgement as inclination, and the Will feems 
to determine by arbitrary power becaufe 
there is nothing elfe to give the preference ; 
yet a prying eye may difcover fome latent 
motive that efcap'd the general notice. Sup- 
pofe you call upon a friend ]^ after dipper 
before the bottles and glafTes are remcwcd. 
He afks ^Will you take a glafs of wine with 
us. Thank ye. Sir, I dont care if I da^ 
Shall I help y9u to red or whi4:e ? - Any ^that 
ypu have upon the table. Here are bbOth^ 
That that fiands next your hand.. See both 
bottles fland equally near. Why then white 
if youpleafe. This little dialogue, happcning^ 
frequently between friends ^exhibits as much 
indifference as the mind of man can well be 
in : for we fuppofe neither wine disagreeing 
with your flomach or difpleafing to your 
palate, you had drank ajs much as you cared 

for 
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for before you came out, but a glafs cxtraor- 
diu^ry will do you no harm, yet you are will- 
ing to be fociable and therefore accept his of- 
fer, but civility makes you refer the choice 
of your wine to him, and the fame civility 
prompts you afterwards to choofe that which 
will give hixn the leaft trouble : but iinding 
this will not do and perceiving that further 
compliments would be troublefome, you lake 
the firft that occurs; for you cannot pro- 
fiounce the words White and Red together, 
and as you want to end the difpute^ which- 
ever comes quickeft to the tongue'^ end^is 
therefore fitteH tp relieve you from this 
want. 

Why ihovild <:hoice be deemed an aft of 
the Will^when the underUanding many times 
prefents a choice ready made without flaying 
for the Will ta afliii in the production ? An 
ambaffador making his public entry throws 
jout iinoney among the populace : a porter 
iirrambling among the crowd fpies a half- 
crown and a fixpence lying upon the ground, 
he can get either but has not time for both, 
fo he takeis up the half crown, not for any 
preference thrown upon it by his Will, but 
from his knowledge^f that this piece will 
go five times as far at market as the other. 
Many times the Will a<fls without any choice 
at all : a man hears a fudden cry of fire ; he 
M 3 ftarts 
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ftarts up inftantly from his feat and runs to 
fee what is the matter. The alarm banifhes 
all other ideas, he has not a thought of any 
thing elfe he would not chpofe to do, nor 
even of forbearance from all kind of aftion. 
The wanton fallics of fancy proceed mere 
from thoughtlefsnefs than wrong eleftion ; 
ideas come in one by one without a compe- 
titor, and the mind follows the prefent 
whimfy for want of feeing the inexpedience 
or impropriety attending it- Cail'this be 
called a choice? which in the very na-^ 
ture of it implies a judgement between 
feveral things and a preference of one a^ 
bove another: but when one objeft only 
lies in view , there can be no preference, nor 
can one choofe but take that which alone 
is prefented. 

27. But I find there are perfons of all cha^- 
radters in the interefts of indifference. Thofc 
of a humourous turn^not being good at argu-. 
ment^ endeavour to ridicule our dodrine of 
motives by putting the cafe of an afs placed 
between two bundles of excellentliay, both 
equally alluring to his fence, ^^o they fiy 
mufl fiarve in the midfl of plenty for want of 
being able to prefer either. It is no uncom- 
?non thing for wit to outrun difcretion, thcre-s 
fore I would caution thefe jokers to beware 
Jibw they anger their folemn friend$ of their 

own 
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own perfuafion. For if the beafls cannot Hvg 
without a power of indifferency, what be- 
comes of the noble privilege peculiar to hu- 
man nature ? It is rather a benefit we fharc 
in common with our brotV^ alTes, who by 
the right ufe of it may merit as glorious re-^ 
wards as ourfelves* But we contemplative 
folks are not to be jefted out of our notions, 
nor fhall I fcruple to own that their fuppofi^ 
tion is true in %heory : and fp it would have 
been had they put the cafe of a fharpened 
pole ten feet long fet upright upon a marble, 
pavement with the centre of gravity direftly 
over the point, which would remain for ever 
in that pofture if nothing meddled with it. 
But I queftion whether fuch experiments be 
prad:icable : let them try if they can to place 
the afs, the pole or their own mind^ in fueh 
7L fituation. Should the beaft fhake his head 
ever ib little, this may bring it nearer to one 
bilndle, which will make the fcent of that 
become the ftronger : the leall breath of air 
dr brufla of a fly's wing is enough to throw 
down the pole : and imagination continually 
fupplies us \tath motives, cither great or fmall, 
either of judgement or fancy^fufficient to put 
the mental balance in motion. 

Gf the two, I believe inftances of fuch an 
inability to ad: for want of motives^ more 
likely to be met with in men than afles; I, 

M 4 myfelf 
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myfelf have met. with them in my time. I 
remember once calling upon a friend in tho 
Temple to take a walk, we came down flairs 
prefently and then began to Jalk of the courfe 
we fliould fteer. I found him irrefolute, but 
would not interpofe having a curiofity to fee 
the event: the bufinefs was whether wc 
fhould go to the Park or to Iflington, wc had 
no particular* call to either and both appeared 
equally agreable, I believe we ftooa a full 
quarter of an hour in the court before he 
could determine i for he was a man of gra- 
vity ufed to weigh his motives carefully^ and 
had rejeded the inpipulfes of fancy until they 
had entirely lofl their forces fo he had no*^ 
thing to fway with him, for you may fuppofe 
there could be no weighty reafons for prefer- 
ring one tour before the other. Where novfr 
was his power of indifFerency, which had he 
poflefled in the loweft degree, might have 
helped him out at this dead lift ? 

Such hefitancies as thefe are weeds of the 
richeft foils, being mofl frequently found in 
ferious confiderate and induflrious tempers: 
but they will grow in more barren grounds* 
I have been peftered with them upon;ny own 
eftate in former day s^ till I found out the fe- 
cret of nourifliing a crop of fancies in thofe 
fpots which judgement would not cover. I 
endeavour firfl to take direction from my rea- 

fon. 
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fon, but if that has no commands I give up 
the reins to fancy ; if fancy prefents me with 
double objects I tofs up crofs or pile rather 
than lofe time in hefitating : for employment 
upon any motive, the beft to be had, is better 
than no employment at all. I never could 
reap any fervice in thofe cafes from indiffe- 
rence, for fo long as that lafts I can do no- 
thing at all : nor could I ever remove it un- 
lefs -hy fuggefting fomething expedient or a- , 
mufing to my imagination which might urge 
me to beftir myfelf. 

28. Thus have we examined every fpecies 
of adion, trifling and momentous, fudden and 
iieliberate, fantaftic and judicious, in fearch 
of an indifference to the preponderancy of 
motives, but in vain : nor is indifference any 
where to be found unlefs in a fufpenfion of 
adtion^while the motives hang doubtfuU and 
the mind waits until fomc of them fhall pre- 
ponderate. I think now we may fairly con- 
clude the mind enjoys no fuch privilege as 
this boafted power of indifferency. Nor 
would it be a valuable privilege if we had it: 
for as the turns it takes muft be ablblutely 
contingent depending upon no prior caufe, 
there is an even chance it might turn as well 
to our detriment as our advantage : nor could 
we ever purfue a plan or lay our meafures 
furely or compleat any long work, for want 

of 
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of a fufficient dependence upon our own bci» 
haviour or that of other perfons ; for the ha- 
zard of wrong eledions difconcerting our 
fchemes would difcourage us from attempt- 
ing any thing. Should you fend for a furge- 
on to bleed you tomorrow, you could never 
depend upon his attendance -, profit, credit, 
duty, his adherence to his profeffion^may urge 
hini to come, out thefe operate only as mo- 
tives, and neither you nor he can tell but hi$ 
Will to morrow^ by virtue of its arbitrary- 
power^ may annex the id?a of Beft to the re--^ 
fufal of his affiftance. Nobody can pretend 
here that the motives are fo ftrong as to tx^^ 
ceed the power of his Will to controul them ^ 
for certainly he may flay at home if he will, 
nor will his legs or his chariot bring him. 
without fome adl of his Will to order their 
motion. 

29. But is it never in a man's power to 
change the pleafantnefs or unpleafantncfs, 
that is, the fatisfaftiori or uneafmefs accom--- 
panying. any fort of adlion ? Yes, fays Mr^ 
Locke, it is plain in many cafes he can. One 
may change the difpkafingnefs or indifFercncy^ 
in adtions into pleafure and deiire by doings 
what lies in one's power towards efFedting it. 
A due confideration will do it in fome cafes,, 
and pra(ftice,application and cuftom in moft. 
But he no where fays it may be done by meen 

dint 
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dint of volition, or otherwife than by the ufe 
of proper means, which means muft lie with- 
in our reach or we cannot procure the change^ 
Is your tea bitter ? You may fwceten it by 
putting in a knob of fugar : but not if there 
be no fugar in the difli* Does your meat 
tafte infipid ? You may give it a relifh by 
fprinkling a little fait: but not if the fait have 
loft its favour. So fhould you feel an averfe- 
eels to labour, you may conquer it by con- 
templating the credit of induftry or fhame of 
idlcnefs; or the good fruits expedted from 
your labours : but not if you have no value 
for reputation nor defire of any particular be- 
pefit attainable by diligence greater than your 
love of indolence. For I look upon it as an 
invariable rule that you can never bring a man 
into the liking of any thing difagreable unlefs 
by means of fomething he already likes ap- 
pearing connected therewith or attainable fole-^ 
ly thereby. Bread or tobacco, fays Mr. Locke, 
may be neglefted when fhown ufefull to 
beahh, becaufe of an indifference or difrelifli 
to them : reafon and coniideration at firft re- 
commends and begins, their trial, and ufe finds 
or cuftom makes them pleafant. That this is 
io in virtue too, is very certain. Thus in his 
opinion our very virtues derive from other 
fources than the power of indifferency. But 
if bread appears infipid, tobacco naufeous, or 
- ^ virtue 
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virtue difagrcablc to the prefent taftc, no 
man can render them otherwife or fuddenly 
alter his palate folcly by willing it. 

With refpeil to ourfel^es indeed we have 
another expedient for changing the ftate of 
our motives by that command we have in 
fome meafure over our organs both of fenfa-* 
tion and reflection. For as we can turn our, 
eyes upon any objeft of the fcene before us 
and fhut them agaihft the light or wink when 
it ftrikes too ftrongly upon them ; fo we can 
clofe the organs of refle(9:ion, bringing parti- 
cular ideas to our notice, and thereby 
throw the courfe of thought into another 
channel; bv where we cannot entirely danx 
up the pafTage we may fometimes obftru6t it^ 
thereby reducing the current to a fmaller 

. flream. This way we can and very fre- 
quently do alter the colour of our motives by 
throwing a ftronger attention upon them or 
•by removing or obfcuring their competitors. 
But when we take the latter method^it is no 
impeachment of the efficacy of motives that 
they do not ftrike when you fhut your eyes 
upon them or difcern them faintly, nor mark 
of abfolute power in the Will that it is 
forced to thruft out of fight ^a motive which 
it could not refift : and when the former^ it is. 
the reflection not the Will that adds colour 

. to the motive. For as when you put fugar 

into 
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into your mouthy it is the fugar, not yourfelf, 
that affedts your palate with fweetnefs, not- 
withftanding you put it in yourfelf : fb when 
yon throw a ftrong attention upon fome parti- 
cular idea, it is the ftate of your organs, not 
your Will ^ that heightens its colours, altho' 
you put them into that ftate by an adt of your 
Will. Certain it is we do fbmetimes pluck 
up a refolution to furmount a pain, a labour^ 
a danger, without fuggefting frefh reafons 
to ertcour^ge us, and this I take to be done 
by fome fuch method as that above fpoken of: 
for carneft eager refolution is a kind of tem- 
porary paflion brought upon us by our own 
procurement, and it is well known we may 
work ourfelves up by degrees into almoft any 
paflion by dwelling upon ideas fomenting it 
without admiflion of others. Upon theic 
occafions I conceive the mind raifes an ex- 
traordinary motion in fome parts of the ani- 
mal circulation, which then runs more ra- 
pidly than while under command in the fer- 
yice of our ordinary purpofes. For it feems 
apparent from the quick violent ftarts of mo- 
tion, the ferment of fpirits^ the follicitous 
turn of countenance, ufual in times of vigo- 
rous refolution, that the body bears no in- 
confiderable fhare in the bufinefs^ 

30. This power over the organs I take to 
be indeed the grand privilege of human na- 

' turc. 
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ture, for I can difcern nothing of it in thd 
brute creation. 'Tis true our notions con-* 
cerning them amount at moft only to conjec- 
ture, for we knotv- not certainly what paffes 
within them nor in what manner they pro- 
ceed to aftion* Remembrance,- fancy and 
fome degree of knowledge^canndt well be de- 
nied them ; unlefs you fuppofe them meer 
machines, which tho' perhaps it cannot be 
demonftratively difproved, there is not the 
leaft fhadow of pofitive evidence to prove that 
they are : but their ideas come up tincalled^ 
being Occafioned for the moft part either by 
fenfible objefts or the motions of their anims^ 
juices or^particular ftate of their bodies : nor 
can I difcern any fuch thing as voluntary re- 
flexion or any controul of fancy belonging to 
them ; which therefore remains the peculiar 
property of man. From hence fpring all oui' 
virtues, all our rules of prudence, all our mea- 
fures of condu(ft, and upon this princfpally, 
tho* not entirely, ftands the juftice of reward, 
and punifhment ; for we reward and punifli 
the beafts to bring them thereby to do fome- 
thing we like or deter them from fomething^ 
we diilike. If .our opponents will accept of 
this power in Jieu of their indiiFerency as e-<f 
qually ferviceable to all ufefuU purpofes, they 
are heartily welcome, but I cannot allow then* 
that both are the fame thing. For indifFe* 

rency 
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reiicy implies a power in the Will of furnifh- 
ing the idea of Beft out of its own ftore and 
by its own fole authority, without recourfc 
to any contrivance or artifice to obtain it*- 
Ajid^feecaufe a man may give the preference 
between two objeds propofed to his option^ 
either by fuggefting confiderations recom- 
mending the one and diffuading the other, or 
by throwing a ftrongcr attention upon one 
and witholding it from the other, it no more 
fhows an indiiFerency of the Will or apower 
of annexing Beft to what appears Worft in the 
judgement, than becaufe one may make a 
pebble outfliine a diamond, either by covering 
them with different kinds of paint or by di- 
minifliing the light falling upon the latter and 
encreafing that upon' the former, it fhows an 
indifferency in the eye or a power of annex- 
ing luftre to objeds naturally obfcure. 

3 1 . Befides, whoever will diligently examine 
the ftjite of liis mind,when he gives this fup- 
pofcd arbitrary preference^ will always find 
oppofite defires accofting him at thofe times, ^ 
to one of which he harbours a fecret prepof- 
feffion or favour, therefore praftifes every art 
to make that prevail in his imagination : and 
this alike in the right or the wrong exercifes 
of his power/ If pleafure, profit or refent- 
ment^' foUicit to adt, and the ftill voice of 
confcience whilpers to forbear: ono man 

has 
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has a love of virtue which he cannot eafily 
forego, therefore he fupprefles all inftigations 
of paflion that might draw him afide, 'for he 
will not fuffer his beloved and valued ohjeft 
to be wrefted from him *; or fortifies himfelf 
in his defire by confiderations proper for that 
purpofe^or the earneft contemplation of what 
he ufed always to behold with delight* Ano^ 
ther man has a favourite inclination which he 
longs to gratify but reafon puts in her nega- 
tive : therefore he fUfles the cries of reafon or 
turns a deaf ear againft them leaft they fhould 
importune him too much; or hunts for any 
cxcufes or palliations he can mufter up; 
or cafls a wiftfuU look upon his darling 
whom he is unwilling to leave^and contem- 
plates fo long until all other ideas arc ba- 
niftied but of his thought. Thus in reality 
the preference is already given before we en- 
ter upon the adt whereby we fancy ourfelves 
conferring it, nor was the mind indifferent 
whether fuch aft fliould be performed or no : 
and the fubfequent determination or idea of. 
Beft thrown into the doubtfuU fcale comes 
from the means ufed to effed: it, not from the 
Will. But if you afcribe it to the Will be-^ 
caufe that applies the means, you might vdth 
better reafon afcribe it to the predominant 
inclination becaufe that puts the Will upon 
making fuch application. For whatever thc^ 
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'Will docs towardis annexingAc idea of Beft> 
Wen fuppofing it to do the -^oL without em- 
ploying ally other means than its owa inhe- 
rent powers ucveithclefs it ads herein minif- 
terially, not authoritatively but in feryice 
of the favourite defire, to vv^hich therefore 
thte credit and merit of. the performance be- 
longs; 

32; What has been faid concerning thfc 
methods and organs employed in bringing 
about a determination of the mind^ accounts 
for the limitation of that ppwer and the dif- 
ficulty attending the exercife of it : for our 
organs can perform their office for a certain 
time, but no longer. A man may v^alk a mile 
•with pleafure but when he has walked five he 
-may find it fatiguing, nor perhaps can, he 
walk twenty at all, becaufe his legs tire long 
before* 80 he may hold up a weight at arms 
length for fome time, but cannot keep iii 
that pofture for ever, for the mufeles of hi$ 
arm will grow weary. The fame may b^ 
feid of fatiety^ which proceeds from an altera-i* 
tion in our organs^ as wearincfs does- from an 
alteration in the ftate of our mufeles. We 
may like venifoh prodigioufly Jfor a day or 
two, but fliould be terribly claWSd had we jio^ 
thing elfe to feecj upon durimflhe whole fea-" 
fon : for the palate being over-clojtgd, no Ion-* 
ger receives the flavour in the fame manner at 

YOJL- I. N before^ j 
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before* This of courfe limits our power to 

that proportion of laboiir the infbiunents we 

have to ferve us ixt capable df bearings and 

confines our adivity to that €6inpa& of time 

whereto the relifh of diings taay extendi 

But I know of no laboufy no diffifiulty, no 

fatiety^ in pure adts of the mind i we am 

never tired of commanding fo long as our 

limbs and organs are not tired of eicecuting : 

we Will from morning tq night without in* 

termiflion and without trouble^ and though 

our employments often fatigue and naufeate^ 

let but fome new defirc give play to a quite 

diiFerent fet of orgafis^and the mind t\jm 

afjfer it with as much frefhnefs and eagerneis 

as if it had never done any things Upotf 

coming home quite wearied down with ^ 

long journey, a man may. give orders for his 

conveniences and refrefhments to be brought 

him ^perhaps with more eafe and relifli xhm 

he had in firft mounting his horfe. After 

a long morning fpent in bard ftudy^we could 

cafily find volition enough to contimwl the 

work, but that our head aches^ our ipdbrit^ 

fail, and nature can no longer bear the fi- 

-tigue : wherefore labour of mind is as ofte^ 

called labour of brain^ and more truly h^^ 

longs to the latter than the former. Bye» 

at night when all kind of adion becQuacs 

irkfome^it is not the Willi but the ^t\ik^ 

draws 



draws ibaws^fof die mind does not deAre to 
ileep fb long a$ ikt body can hold awake. 
What then {hould limit our power with rc- 
fped to any thing vre can do by barely willing 
it? ¥rhy dd we ever ftrive to exert fuch 
power and fail in the attempt ? or why do 
ve iucceed at dne time and fail at another ? A 
man may as eailly will to walk a hundred 
miles as one> 6r to lift up the houfe as to take 
Up his flipper, if he can believe himfelf able; 
icvery one fees why he canftot do either, name- 
ly^frbm the deficiencyof his ftrength : but what 
tiic Will his once performed^ it then had 
ibength id perform, what then is become o^ 
this ftrength diat it cannot perform the fame 
again ? Does the Will grow feeble and vigo- 
taus by turns like the niufcles upon labour or 
reft ? If we affign for caUfe that the Will 
yfed fome medium before which now i^ 
minting^ the difference may be accounted foi* 
much better than by any variation of ftrength 
ia the Will itfelf. 

Hiftoxy informs tls that MiifiuS Scevola 
held his hand in the fire till it was burnt i^ 
the bofte^ therefore burning was fufceptible 
irf the idea of Beft : why then could not you 
and I pluck up the like refolution i But per-^ 
Ixaps \K can zmktx the idea to foi^e objeAsi 
i^ ^u34 not. One man can reftrain h^s ap-» 
|ietite<^ imats.a0d jdiinks butcanno^refyio 
tiie ©ffiprs of ambition : another can reje<5t all 
N 2 \txix^*» 
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temptations of unlawful gain but cannot refift 
the impulfes of anger* Is there then a ftrong 
and a weak fide in thd Will ? or are the 
Wills of men caft in different moulds ? One 
, may readily conceive how the various degrees 
of refolution may arifc froth ftrength of 
fpirits, texture of brain, habits education ot 
turn of imagination, but from the confti- 
tution or mould of the Will it feems inex^ 
plicable. When we take up a ftrong refolu--^ 
tion we find pains and difficulty in keeping it^ 
' and often faint in the midway after having 
made a very good beginning : a pain or* trou- 
ble that a man has born patiently for a while, 
fhall fometimes fairly overcome him without 
growing ftronger^ meerly by tiring him out. 
This, not to repeat what I have faid before 
of the effedts vifible upon the body, fliews 
that there are organs or nerves employed 
upon thofe occafions which require labour to 
keep them upon the ftretch, andean fervc us 
no longer than to a certain period^but may ac-^ 
quire ftrength, like our limbs, by conftant 
life and pra<ftice. 

33. After all, the very exprcffion df a 
power belonging to the Will, when ufed ia 
philofophical difcourfes, will not bear a Axi& 
examination. Will, in the. vulgar fcncc,ftand«i 
for a preffing inclination or Arong conviction 
of judgement, . to: which we may properly^. 

enough 
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enough afcribe the power of making labour 
plcafant and difficulties eafy . But if we go into 
the land of abftr^dtion and ftudy the language 
current there, what mud we underftand by 
Will but the turn of the mind's aiftivity ? 
The mind has power to move our limbs and * 
organs of refle<5tion, but none of them will 
move by the bare pofleffion of this power unlcfs 
it be dircifled fome particular way, and this 
dire^oQ wc call our Will: therefore our 
anions all depend upon the\V*ill, fuch as 
our voUtions are fuch will they be. So the 
wind has power to drive the clouds or 
ihipjs along, but there being fuch a force in 
winds avails nothing unlefs it be turned to 
fome particular point of the compafs : there- 
fore the courfes of the vefTel depend upon 
the turn of the wind, for it cannot gtt into 
port while the wind fets a contrary way. Now 
to talk of a power of the turn of the power of 
the wind would be accoimted mecr jargon : 
and how much better is it to contend for a 
power of the turn of the power of the mind ? 
Yet have we been talking and arguing all 
along in that ftile, nor could do otherways : 
for one muft fpeak like other folks if one 
would fpeak to he understood, and this may 
plead our excufe. For cuftom has a defpotic 
authority in matters of language, fo far as to\ 
N 3 rendcc 
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frnder even nonfence and abfurdity reputabk 
by turning them into propriety of fpccch. 

34. Is there^no liberty at all ift human at- 
lion ? no freedom of Will ? Are w6 uftdcr a 
fconftant neceflitj^, and our motions all brought 
tapon us by the cogency df feaufes without 
bur intervention or powef tocontrdul? By 
' ho means: neither Mr. Locke nor I tvtf 
dreamt of fuch a notion. As (or ijeceffity t 
cannot be fufped:ed of inclining to that finca 
the little conference I had with do£tOf Harttey 
Upon the road. For ffecdoto cf adidn,. Mf, 
Docke ftrongly afferts itj but we bothap«: 
prehand it to confift in Ouf being fo circunu 
danced as that adton will follow or not upoK 
our willing to do it or forbear ; nor will 
cur prefent oppofers I believe controvert thia 
point with us. When upon ufing our endea^ 
voiu^ towards fomething l)ring within the 
cortipafs of our natural powers, fome obftada 
would prevent their taking effed, then is ouf 
liberty gone : when no fuch hindrance inter* 
Venes but thatwe ihall effedtour purpoie ornot 
according as we try for it or forbear, then art 
we free \ and never the lefs fo for being in- 
fluenced thereto by ct>niiderat|On of judges 
ment or infligation of fancy, He that re« 
lieves a family in difbefs gives his moMy^ 
jFreely altho' he docs it upon motives of cha-^ 
riity or compaflion o|r parti?ular ]LUi4nei^ 
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and would have kept his money in his pocket 
had he not had thofe w any other inducements 
whatever to part with it. He that goes to 
ftir his fire is not at liberty while anybody 
holds back his hand, but the moment they 
let him alone his liberty returns, and he acts 
freely tho' he falls a poking for the fake of 
warming himfelf : and even tho' he fbould 
rcfolve to bear the cold in his toes till he can 
bear it no longer; Aill when he puts forth hi« 
hand to relieve himfelf it is bis own free ad, 
for the poker would not have ftirred of itfelf 
had not he meddled with it, neither would 
the tnufcles of his arm have operated to ex-» 
tend it without iome ad of the mind to begin 
their mtotion. 

55. As to freedom of Will how much 
ibever Mr, Locke may feem to rejeA it in 
words, where he declares liberty as little apw 
plidble Co Will as fwiftnefs [to 'fleep or 
fquarenefs to virtue, yet I do not apprehend 
him denying it in fubftance, nor that be 
would count me heterodox for holding what 
J take to be generally underftood by freewill, 
Foi' I conceive the exercife of this to be only 
9 particular fpecies of adion performed in 
railing up ideas or fixing them in the mind, 
whidi fhall determine us to fuch volitions as 
we want. And this we may and do praftife 
every day of our lives ; we determine upon 
N 4 things 
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things beforehand and execute them puncr 

tually, we form refolutions for difficult unr 

dcrtakings, we colleft reafons to fupport us 

in them, we fortify ourfelves with motives, 

we inculcate them deep in oxxt imagination, 

. and afterwards find they produce the cffe^a \ye 

expedted. Thu$ we have a power over our 

future volitions, and in refped iof that power 

are capable either of liberty or reftraint. For 

if any obligation or qompulfion prevents us 

from exerting this power, or any prevailing 

dread or inclination obflrudls fo that it cafii* 

not take efFcd, thbugh we ilill remaift at H^ 

berty to a<^^we ire not at liberty to will as 

we deiire : if no fiich obilrudlion or hin4ran6t 

lies in the way, we are perfedly- free both to 

will and to do. And after thcf d^^tcrmina- 

|ion made, our liberty flill remains t^ change 

it by the like methods whereby we eftablUh*^ 

dditat firft, though wefliall never employ theii^ 

unlefs we happen to view the matter in a diiSe-^ 

rent light from that we faw it in before. Nor i& 

liberty the lefs for our being prompted to uf? 

it this way or that by reafons or motives in^ 

ducing us thereto. But here we muft dif- 

tinguifli between want of liberty and want of 

power : for our title to freedom accruing to 

us only in refpedt of bur power. We can be 

papable either of liberty or reftraint no further 

Ithan our power extends- He that goes to- 

puih 
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pufii down a ftone waU fail$ in hk attempt 
through a defed of ilrength not of liberty^ 
provided you do not reftrain him from thruft- 
ing and fliQv^ig againft it as long as he 
pleafc$. So w^ may attepipt in vain to over- 
jcome the terror of any great pain or danger 
without an impeachment pf our freewilh 
None of us but may, if he will,thruft his hand 
jnto burning co?dg like Scevola, for the hand 
will undoubtedly obey the Orders of the mind 
ihould flie fp dijrea, but we Cannot bring our 
mind to fuch a pitch of refolution becaufe we 
have fiojt comn^and enough over our imagination 
nor motjives in ilore fufficient to overbalance 
the fmar$ of the fire, Yet nothing hinders us 
jfrom tryingi therefore we are at liberty to ex- 
ert fuch power oy? r our Will as we have ; and 
if any ftrong defire incite us we fliall employ 
pur organs of imagination however inadequate 
to the tafk, fo long as we can retain any hope 
of prevailing, there being no encouragement 
to try where we are fure to fail of fuccef^ 
For there is a manifeft difference between the 
two cafes j where ibme fecret reludtance pre- 
vents us from ufing our beft endeavours to 
bring the mind into a right temper, and 
where we fet about it heartily and in good 
farneft but want ilrength to compafs our 

. There^ 
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Therefore I am riot for cxpimging the term . 
freewill out of our vocabulary, nor againft ex- 
horting men to raifc their Wills to a proper 
pitch when fome laborious cnterprizc is to be 
gone upon. But there is no occafion to trou^^ 
ble them with niceties concerning their maa-t 
ner of going to work, for though they have 
not the power of indifferency to determine 
their Will without the ufc of means^, yet if 
you can once ftir up in them an unrefervcd 
defire of exerting themfelves, they will hit 
upon the proper means without kno^wfing 
what they be.: juft *8 we move our limbs 
by touching the norve leading to cadb parti-i 
cular mufclc, without knowing what nerveg 
we have or where they lie. The common 
notions of liberty ferve well enou^ for thei 
common ufes^ of life ; and were it poffiblo 
totally to eradicate them there muft cnfue a 
total ftagnation of bufinefs and ceflation of all 
aftivity whatever : for nobody would ftir ^ 
finger or refolve upon any future meafures of 
condua^if he conceived himfelf not at libera 
ty either to aft or will otherwife than necefli^ 
ty fliould urge him. They may contain iomc 
inconfiftencies which men of plain fence do 
not fee and fo never perplex themfelves 
therewith, nor yet fuffer any inconveniences 
from this their want of difcemment." The 
young lady ipoken of fome time ago who 

ftaid 
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ftaid away frofn tfie ball becaufe her aunt dif- 
approved of it, could fay fhe had a good 
Will to go ahd forbore much againft her 
Will, yet declare in the next breadi that fhe 
might hame gofft if Ihe would but chofe to 
ftay at home becaufe fhe would not difoblige 
the old gentlewoman. She faw no contra- 
diction in thcfc exprefBons, neverthelefs ap- 
pears to hare been a fenfible girl by this in- 
fbnce of iclf-dcnial, and I doubt not had dif- 
cretion enough to gratify her inclinations or 
fcftrain them whenever either were mofl pro- 
per : and thi« perhaps without having ever 
heard of the terms Velleity and Volition ; nor 
had any body done her a kindnefs that had 
taught hcf them, for fhe could not have con- 
duced hetfelf better had flie known them 
ever fo well. 

36. But when we would penetrate into 
the depths of philofophy we cannot proceed 
to any good purpofe without a philofophical 
jfriicfofcope : therefore before we begin the 
attempt we ought' to examine whether nature 
has furpifhed us with a good one, and whe- 
ther we have brought it into due order by 
care and application, How much foever peo- 
ple may make themfclves merry with me for 
talking of my microfcope, I fhall not be 
hmghed out of it while I find it fo necefTary 
fCT difcovering th? fccretS of human nature. 
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And I can comfort myfelf the caficr bccaufe I 
obferve our reprovers thcmfelves very fond of 
ufing fomething like it : but they have only a 
common magnifying glafs, fuch as- we give 
children to play with, which juft enable* 
. them to difcem objcdts not obvious: to the 
naked eye, but does not exhibit a perfect view 
of their fliape and colour ; therefore they fe? 
diftindtions without a differeace,awl perplex 
inftead of inftrudting mankind. But the pofi^ 
feflbrs of a good microfcopc fee the diffe* 
rence too ^which they either fipd immaterial 
or turn to fpme ufcfull fervjce : it is obfer* 
vable they nev^r unfettl? the mind§ of meUt 
nor combat with received opinionsi^, and tho' 
they may feem to oppofe theni for a while, it 
is only in order toeftablifh them upon a more 
folid foundation, to render them more clearly 
intelligible or purify th^m from error and ex- 
travagance, They have many things to dif-» 
courfe of not cognifable by the vulgar^ for 
which they muft find names and phrafes not 
current in ordinary traffic : hence it cornea 
that philofophy has a language peculiar tp 
herfclf^a little different from that of common 
converfation, from which neverthelefs , it 
ought to vary as little as poffible. But your 
Jialf-reafoners^getting a fmattering of the Ian-* 
guage without a thorough knowledge, lofqr 
their mother tongue and acquire no other ia 

lieu. 
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lieu, fo they are fit to converfe neither with 
the vulgar nor the learned : for they puzzlft 
the former with their (hrewd obfervations, 
and ft^nd in the way of the latter with their 
travils and blunders. They add nothing to 
the public ftock of knowledge but deal alto- 
gether in objeftions, without knowing how 
to folve them or being able to underftand a 
folution when given : and if they take up an 
opinion at hap hazard, they fortify them- 
felves in it by throwing a cloud of duft ova: 
whatever fhall be offered to undeceive them, 
and thus if they can efcape cbnvidtion by 
confounding themfelves , they look upon it as 
a complcat viftory. 

Enough has been faid, and perhaps more 
than enough upon indifference; but I haveftill 
a long chapter in referve for human liberty, to- 
gether with thofe three concomitants which 
never fail to enter the thoughts when 
contemplating freedom of Will, Neceflity, 
'Certainty and Fatality. But this I mufl 
poftpone until I have gathered fufficient ma- 
terials, which I hope to pick up here and 
there in the progrefs of my fearch: and 
when I have gotten matters together prepa- 
ratory for the tafk^I have fuch confidence in 
the microfcope, having already found it fer- 
viceable upon many occafions, that I doubt 
Bot to follow, without lofing or breaking the 
.. - threads> 
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threads/ all the twiitiog^ aad croflings and 
entaaglements in thofe intricafee ivhjtQ» that 
have hitherto perplexed the learned world ; for 
men of plain underftatKlidgs would never 
trouble their head« about them wete th^ ke 
alone by the otheri; All my concern ia 
where to get a good pencil to delineate eacadly 
what I fee, fo as to n^ke it apparent to anow 
ther. I wifh it were invariably true what I 
find laid down by many^ That clear concepr^ 
tion produ{:es clear exprefiion i but I have 
often experienced the contrary inyielf^ and 
TuUy. that great mailer of language/naintain^ 
there h a particular art of conveying one> 
thoughts without dropping by thfi way any 
thing of that precifion and colour belonging 
to them in our &inds. When the tim^ 
comes I (hall try fo do my beft^ than which 
nobody can deiire more ^ and in the mean 
while ihall return back to the courfe whereinl 
I was proceeding. 

37. The ninth and iaft remark I have ti 
make upon fatisjEadtion and uneafmei^ is duc^* 
That they are perceptions of a kind peculiswr 
to themiielves^ analogous to non« others we 
have^ yet capable of joining company with 
Miy. others. We nei^er hear nor fee nor 
taAe nor imagine them, yet find fome degree 
or olher of them in almoft every thing vi 
hear or fee or taftc or refie^a *pon. But thtf 

ihey 
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they often change their companions^ they 
never change their nature : the fame thing 
may become uneafy that before was iatisfac-^ 
tory,- but fatisfaftion never cloys and nneafi-% 
nefs never lofes its fting. Sometimes nature 
affigns them their places on her original con- 
ftitution of the fubjeftS, and fometimes cuf- 
tom^praflice or accident^ introduce them. 
To ibme fcnfations and reflections they ad^ 
here ftrongly, not to be removed at all or not 
without much labour^ time and difficulty; and 
upon others they fit fo lightly that the leafl 
breath of air can blow them away. They 
have their feafons of abfence and refidence^ 
lafting longer or ihorter as it happens, and 
often trip nimbly from obje<Jl to objedl without 
tarrying a moment upon any : and when fe-- 
parated make no other difference in the idea 
they leave than that of their being gone. 
For in a picture that you looked upon at firfl 
with delight and afterwards with indifference, 
you fhall perceive no dteratiou of form or co- 
lour or other circumfbu)ce than that it once 
gave you pleafure but now affords you Donc. 
Sometimes they projSsjgate their own Jikcnefsr 
upon different fubjedls, at othqrs they com^ 
iato ofie another's places fuccefUveiy in the 
fame. One while they come and go unac* 
c^Huitably^ at another one may difcern the 
cauies of their migration : for an idea|Whereto 

fatif- 
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latisfaftion was anncxcd,cntring irito a ccto- 
pound which is afterwards divided again^ the 
fatisfadlion fhall reft upon a different part froni 
that whereto it was at firft united : and a fatiP 
faftory end (hall often rendef the means con-^ 
ducive thereto fatisfadtofy after the end is rc-s 
moved out of view. Some things pleafe by 
their novelty, and others difpleafc froni theif 
ftrangenefs : cuftom brings the latter to be 
pleafant^biit repetition makes the former^ 
xiaufeous. 

All which feems to indicate that thefe is 
fome particular fpring or nerve approprisited 
to affeft us with fatisfadion or uneafmefsy 
which never moves unlefs toiichfed by fotne of 
the nerves bringing us our other ideas : and 
that the body being a very complicated ma- 
chine as well in the groffer as the finer of its 
organs, they delight or difturb us in various 
'degrees according as in the variety of their 
play they approach nearer' or remove furthef 
from the fprings of fatisfaftion or uneafinefsi 
For as the difference of our ideas depends pro- 
bably upon the form or magnitude or motion 
or force of the organs exhibiting them^ one 
cannot ftippofe the fame organ by the varia-^ 
tions of its play affedling us either with plea-* 
fure or pain without producing an alteratioi]^ 
in our ideas. Now what thofe fprings are, 
Vh^re they lie, or by what kind of motioR 

they 
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they operate upon us either way, 1 fhall not 
attempt to defcribe : nor is it neccflary we 
fhould know fo much, for if we can learn 
what will give us pleafure or pain and how to 
procure the one and avoid the other, we ought 
to reft fully contented without knowing the 
manner in which they produce their effedt. 
And in order to attain fo much knowledge as 
We want ^ I (hall endeavour to examine how 
6ur ideas form, into compounds, and how fatif- 
fadion becomes united to them, or is tranf- 
fctrcd from one to another* 



CHAP. VIL 

Sensation^ 

SENSATION, as we learn from Ut. 
Locke and may find by our own obfer- 
vation, is the firft inlet and grand fource of 
knowledge, fupplying us with all our ideas 
of fenfible qualities ; which together with 
other ideas arifing from them after their en- 
trance into the mind, compleat our ftores of 
knowledge and materials of reafon. 

Senfations pome to us from external objedts 
ftriking upon our fenfes. When I fay exter- 
;xal, I mean with refpeft to the mind 5 for 

VpL. I. p many 
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many of them lie within the body, and for 
the moft part reach us by our fence of feel- 
ing. Hunger and thirft, wearinefs, drowii- 
nefs, the pain of difeafes, repletion after a 
good meal, the pleafure of exercifc and of a 
good flow of fpirits^are all of this kind. But 
fometimcs we receive fcnfations by our other 
fenfes too^coming from no objedt without w : 
as in the vifions and noifes frequent in high 
fevers, the naufeous taftes . accompanying 
other diflempers, and the aaufeouo fmell re- 
maining many days with fome perfons after 
catching an infection of the fmall-pox. For 
whatever in our compofition afFefts our ferifcs- 
in the fame manner as external objects ufed 
to do excites afenfation of the fame kind ia 
the mind. 

I fhall not go about to dcfcribe what are to- 
be underftood by external objedts, for any 
man may know them better by his own com- 
mon fence than by any explanation of mine : 
but I think it • worth while to obferve that 
they are not always either the original or im- 
mediate caufes giving birth to our fenfations. 
When we look upon a picture, the fun or 
candle fhining upon it primarily, and the 
rays reflefted from it and image pencilled 
upon our Retina fubfequently, produce the 
idea in our mind : yet we never talk of fee- 
ing them but the prfture, which wc account 

the 
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the fole objedl of our vifion. So when Mifs 
Gurteous entertains you with a leflon upon 
her harpfichord, both fhe and the inftrument 
are caufes operating to your dehght, for yoij 
thank her for the favour and may fpeak indif- 
ferently of hearing the one or the other : but 
when you confider what is the objedl of your 
hearing, you will not call it either the lady 
or the harplichord^but the mufic. 

2. It is remarkable that although both vi- 
fible and fonorous bodies adt equally by me^r 
diums^ one of light and the other of air vi- 
brating upoii our organs, yet in the former 
cafe we reckon the body the objeft, but in 
the latter the found of the air s I fuppofe be- 
caufe we can more readily and frequently 
diftinguifli the place^ figure and other quali- 
ties^ of bodies we fee than of thofe affefting 
our other fenfcs. We have fmells in our 
nofes but cannot tell what occafioned them ; 
taftes remain in our mouths after fpitting out 
the naufeous thing that offend^ us ; we may 
feel warmth without knowing from whence 
it proceeds, and the blow of a ftick after the 
ftick itfelf has been thrown into the fire and 
confumed. And that this diftindlion of bo- 
dic« dcnominatQjthem objeds of vifidn^appears 
further becaufe fome, having in a courfe of 
experiments been Ihown a calve's eye whereon 
they fee the miniature of a landfcape lying 

O 2 be^ 
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before it delineated, very learnedly infift that 
the image pencilled on the backlide of our 
cye^and not the body therein reprefented^is 
the objeft we behold. But unlefs like Arif- 
totle they hold the mind to be exifting in 
every part of our frame, they muft allov^r that 
neither is this image the immediate objed: of 
our difcernment, but fome motion or confi-^ 
guration of the optic nerves propagated from 
thence to the fenfory. Therefore it is the 
fafeft way to take that for the objecft which 
men generally efteem to be fuch : for fhould 
we run into a nice inveftigation of the caufes 
fucceffively operating to vifion,we fhall never 
be able to fettle whether the objeft of our lu* 
cubrations be the candle or the light flowing 
thence or the letters of our book or the 
light refledled from thence or the print of 
them upon our eye or the motion of our 
nerves. If we once depart from the common 
conftruftion of language and will not agree 
with others that we fee the lines we read, 
we may as well infift that we fee the candle 
or the optic nerves as the image in our 
retina. 

But with regard to the fence of hearing 
there is no fuch difiiculty ftarted, becaufe 
you cannot, by difleding a calve's ear^cxhi- 
hibit any thing therein to your fcholars fimi- 
lar to the lowings of a cow which the calf 

heard 
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heard when alive. Wherefore learned and 
fimple agree in calling found the objeft of 
Rearing: neverthelefs every one knows that 
it muft proceed from the cry of fome animal, 
play of fome inftrument, coUifion or other 
aftion of fome body making the found. 
When imagination works without any thing 
external tQ ftrike upon the fenfes^we call our 
ideas the objedls of our thought, becaufe we 
cannot difcern any thing elfe from whofe ac- 
tion they fhould arife : yet this does not hin- 
der but that fuch of them at leaft^ as come 
upon us involuntarily^ may proceed from 
fomething in our humours or animal circula- 
tion conveying them to the miijid, and were 
we as familiarly acquainted with thelc as we 
are with vifible bodies , we fhould call them 
the objefts. 

3. Our manner of talking that the fenfes 
convey ideas from objedis without us implies 
as if ideas were fomething brought from 
thence to the mind : but whether they real- 
ly be fo is more than we know, or whether 
there be any refemblance between them and 
the bodies exhibiting them. The fence of 
hearing bids the faireft for fuch conveyance, 
for when you ftrike upon a bell you put it 
thereby into a tremulous motion , which agi- 
tates the air with the like tremors • and thofe 
again generate fimilar vibrations in the audi- 
O 3 tory 
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toiy nerves, and perhaps propagate the fame 
onward to that fibre or laft fubftance,whofe 
modification is the idea afFeding us with 
found. 

Colours feem agreed on all hands to be not 
exifling in bodies after the fame manner as 
they appear to our apprehenfion. The learn- 
ed tell you they are nothing but a certain con-^ 
figuration in the furfaces of objefts adapted 
to refleft fome particular rays of light and 
abforb the reft : and though the unlearned 
fpeak of colours as being in the bodies exhi- 
biting them, I take this to proceed only 
from the equivocal fence of the word colour, 
which ftands indifferently either for the fcn- 
fation or the quality of exciting it. For if 
you queftion the moft illiterate perfon breath* 
ing you will always find him afcribing the 
fenfation to the mind alone^and the quality of 
raifing it to the objed: alone, though per- 
haps he might call both by the name of co- 
lour : but he will never fancy the rofe has 
any fenfation. of its own rednefs, nor could 
your mind and fenfory be laid open to his 
view vy^hcn you look upon a rofe^would he 
ever exped: to find any rednefs there. The 
like may be faid of heat and cold^which fig- 
nify as well our fenfations as the modifica- 
tions of bodies occafioning them : therefore 
though we fay the fire is hot^and makes u* 

hot 
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hot, we do not mean the fame thing by the 
fanie Word in both places. When nurfe fcts 
her child's pannikin upon the fire to warm, 
/he does not imagine the fire will infufe a 
fenfatioft of heat into the pap, but only will 
communicate a like quality of raifing warmth 
in hcr,{hould fhe thrufther finger or the tip 
of her tongue into it : and when (he feels her- 
felf warmed by the fire, fhe never dreams 
that this feeling will impart its likenefs to 
the child without application of her warm 
hands or a double clout having received the 
like quality of warming from the fire. 
When we talk of fire melting metals or burn- 
ing combuftibles by the intenfenefs of its 
heat^we mean the quality it has of producing 
the alterations we fee made in thofe bodies ; 
and this we denominate heat from that beft 
known eflfect we find it have upon ourfelves in 
xaifing a burning fmart in our flefh whenever 
Kvc approach near enough . Therefore thofe who 
xvould find fault with us for attributing co- 
lour^ heat and cold,to inanimate bodies^ take * 
\is up before we were dowp; for by fuch ex- 
jn*effions we do not underftand the fenfations 
l)Ut the qualities giving rife to them, which 
equalities really belong to the bodies : fo that 
I (hall ftand by my plain neighbours in main- 
taining fnow to be white, fire hot, ice cold, 
lillics fweet, poppies ftinking, pork favoury^ 
O 4 worm- 
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' wormwood bitter, and the like, which they 
may juftly do without offence either to 
propriety of fpeech or to found philofophy, 

4. We are not troubled with the like 
flirewd objections againft pleafurc and pain, 
fatisfadtion and uneafinefs, becaufe thofe arc 
commonly appropriated to the perceptions of 
the mind and not fpoken of as refiding in 
bodies without us. Yet we lay ourfelves 
open to criticifmhere too as often as we talk of 
a pain in our toes or a tickling in the palms of 
our hands, for it might be alledged the limbs 
are incapable of feeling either, and can only 
raife fenfations of them in the mind. And 
we might as juftly be charged with incorredt-^ 
nefs in complaining of our mind being uneafy 
and our bed being uneafy \ but our defence 
fhail be^that the term carries a, different force 
in the two parts of this fentence : for every 
child knows that if the bed becomes uneafy 
by the feathers clotting together into hard 
knobs, it is not becaufe the lumps give un- 
eafinefs to the bed itfelf, but becaufe they 
will make any one uneafy that fhall lie upon 
them. But tho' pleafure and pain be percep- 
tions^ yet we may have an idea of them in 
their abfence, or even in the prefence of their 
contraries : for we often remember paft plea- 
fures when gone from us with regret, and 
think of an evil we have efcap'd with joy . 

at 
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at the deliverance ; and this regret or joy 
encreafes in proportion to the ftrength and 
clearnpfs we have of the enjoyment or 
fuiFering we now expeft to feel no more. 

Magnitude, figure 'and motion, are reputed 
both by learned and vulgar to refide in the 
bodies wherein we obferve them : yet it can- 
hot be denied that they fufFer alterations in 
their conveyance to the mind, whether that 
be made through the fight or the touch; 
they being all motion in the rays of light, 
the organs or other channels wherealong they 
pafs, and that a diflFerent kind of motion 
from any in the bodies themfelves. Nor on 
arriving at the feat of the mind^ can we fay 
they reafiTume the fame form they had at firft 
fetting out: magnitude afluredly does not, 
for when we look upon the cupola of St. 
PauFs^we cannot fuppofe anything within us 
of equal fize with the objedl it reprefents; 
nor do we know whether there be anything 
of fimilar figure : and when we fee a chariot 
drive fwiftly before us^ it is hardly probable 
"that the ends of our fibres imitate that whirl- 
ing motion -we difcern in the wheels. But 
:Cnce it is the received opinion that mag- 
nitude figure and motion^ are in the bodies 
fuch as we apprehend them to be, I fhall 
take it for granted, nor fhall I urge the 
^changes they may receive in their paflage to 

the 
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the mind as an argument to the contraty, 
bccaufe I know that in other cafes, ideas may 
be conveyed by mediums very diflimilar to 
diemfelves : when vrt read or hear read the 
defcription of a palace or a garden, a battle 
or a proceffion, there is nothing in the letters 
we look upon or the founds we hear uttered 
at all refembling the fcenes they defcribe, 
neverthelefs wc have a full and clear con-, 
ception of all the circumftances relating to 
them conveyed either way to our under- 
ftanding. As for folidity when diftinguifhed 
from hardnefs, I apprehend we have no di- 
reft fenfation of that, but gather it from our 
obfervation of the refiftance of bodies againft 
one another, and of their conftantly thruft-^ 
ing them away before they can enter into their 
places. 

5. Senfations from external objedts come 
to us ordinarily thro' certain mediums either 
of light, air or effluvia, feeling only ex- 
cepted, which for the moft part required 
that the fubftance exciting it fhould Ijie in 
contact with fome part of our body; yet 
things intenfly hot or cold we can feel at a 
diftance. But when the caufes of fenfation 
have reached the furface of our body^we muft 
not think they have done their bufinefs there, 
for perception lies not at the eyes or the cars^ 
or the nofe or the tongue or the fingers ends : 

there- 
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therefore the influences of objcfts^ after entring 
the body^have feyeral ftages to pafs thro' in 
their progrefs towards the feat of perception. 
How many of thefc ftages there may be I 
<hall not pretend to reckon up, but I fufpeft 
them to be very numerous, and that the 
parts of our machine, hke the wheels of a 
clock, tranfmit their influence to one another 
fucccffively through a long feries of motions. 
Put it feems convenient to divide them into 
two cUffes^ which I (hall call the bodily and 
the mental organs, as this divifion tallies 
well enough with our ufual manner of ex- 
prefling ourfelves concerning what pafles 
within us. For we have many ideas arifing 
involuntarily to our imagination, befides 
ethers we call up to our remembrance by our 
own a<9:ivity ; and upon all thefe occafions 
the whole tranfaftion is efteemed to be carri- 
ed on by the mind alone without interven- 
tion of the body, without impulfe of external 
objedts and by the fole working of our 
thoughts. But we have fhown in a former 
place that the idea perceived muft be fome- 
thing numerically diftindt from the thing 
j)crceiving it, and that there are certain me- 
diums employed in exhibiting it to our view, 
as well when it comes of its own accord as 
^pon call I for which reafon we find particu- 
lar idtJis more or lefs eafily introduced ac- 
cording 
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cording as our mind ftands difpofed to entw- 
tain them. Whence it follows that there is 
an organi25ation in the mind itfelf, which 
throws up objects to our thought^ or which 
we ufe to bring them there, when nothing 
external interferes and the fenfes remain in- 
active : and this is what I underftand by the 
mental organs. 

6. But fince I have fpoken of mental organs 

and extendedthe machinery of our frame quite 
into the mind itfelf, it is neceffary, for avoiding 
the fcandal that might be taken hereat, tq 
obfervc that the wprd Mind^ as ufed in our 
ordinary difcourfes, is an equivocal term : for 
we fuppofe our knowledge of all kinds to be 
contained in the mind, and yet fpeak of inci- 
dents bringing particular things to our mind 
which we knew before : but if Mind were 
the fame in both places^ it were abfurd to 
talk of bringing a thing to mind which was 
there already. Therefore Mind fometimes 
Hands in the philofophical fence for that part 
of us which afts and perceives, or as TuUy 
exprefles it, which wills, which lives, which 
has vigour, and to this mind I afcribe no or- 
ganization : for I conceive perception to be 
what it is at once, unchangeable and mo- 
mentary, having no progrefs from one place, 
to another, like the influence of objedls tranf- 
niitted from channel to channel along our or- 
gans. 



gans. in like manner I apprehend aftion 
while exerted by the mind to be inftantaneous 
and invariable, until reaching the firft fub-*- 
jedl whereon the mind adls^where it becqmcs 
impulfe, and cpntipues fuch during its paf- 
fage to the extremities of our limbs, in the 
fame manner as motion propagated from bo- 
dy to body impelling one another. Now 
whether this philofophical mind be IHll a 
compound or a pure and fimple fubftance, 
whether material or immaterial, I have hi- 
therto forborn to examine : I may one time 
or other do my beft towards difcuffing this 
very point fully, when whatever I may prove 
to others my own opinion thereon will ap- 
pear fufficiently manifefted ; though at pre- 
sent I choofe to leave the queftion undecided 
as being too early to take in hand. 

But we frequentfy ufe Mind in the vulgar 
ience for the repofitory of our ideas, as when 
nve talk of ftoring up knowledge in the mind, 
of enriching her with learning or adorning 
lier with accomplifliments : for thofe ftores 
sind treafures are certainly not in the mind 
fpoken of in the former paragraph, bccaufc 
<hen we muft adlually perceive them all fo 
long as they remain in our poffeflion ; but I 
^efy any man with his utmoft efforts to call 
to mind the thoufandth part of all the know- 
ledge he has in ftorcf where then is that 

Hock 
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ftock of knowledge which lies dormant and un-* 
perceived ? If you underftand fomething of ma-^ 
thematics and fomething of agriculture ; while 
bufy in giving orders to your bailiflf for the ma- 
nagement of your groundsjjourmind continues 
wholly intent upon the latter, nor do you 
perceive any one mathematical truth. What 
then is become of your mathematical know-* 
ledge in the interim ? You have not loft it, 
you ftill retain it in pofleffion, but where 
fhall we feek for its refidence ? It is not in 
your clofet, it is not in your hand, yet it lies 
fomewhere within your cuftody : and where 
clfe can we place it with any propriety of 
fpeechjUnlefs in your mind ^which you have 
improved with the acquifition of that fcience? 
But this mind^ which difcerns not what it 
poflefles^ muft be fomething different from 
that whereby you perceive whatever you have 
under immediate contemplation. Now con-* 
ceming the vulgar mind I fhall not fcruple to 
pronounce^ becaufe I may do it without of-* 
fence to anybody, that it is a compound con- 
lifting of parts ; one vigorous and percipient, 
which is flridly the mind,the other inert and 
infenfible furnifhing obje<5ts for the former to 
perceive : which latter I would call the repp- 
fitory of ideas, containing under parts in all 
probability of a corporeal nature, diftributed 
into channels, filaments or organs > .and tkat 
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our knowledge, that is, our ideas or the 
caufes of them, lie here ready for ufe, and 
proceed mechanically from organ to or- 
gan untill their laft operation whereby they 
raifc in us perceptions. In fhort I take the 
ambiguity of the word Mind to arife from 
the grofsnefs of our conceptions : for though 
the mind alone be properly ourfelves, and all 
elfe of the man an adjunft or inftrument em- 
ployed thereby, yet in our ordinary converfa- 
tions we confider the body, the limbs, the 
flefh and the fkin^as parts of ourfelves> nay 
fometimes even our cloaths, it being ufual to 
fay You have dirted me, or have wetted me, 
"when fomebody has happened to fplafh either 
upon one's coat. And when we go to dif- 
"tinguifh between the body and the mind^we 
<io not feparate them carefully enough in our 
tihoughts, but take fome of the finer parts of 
*he former into our idea of the latter. 

7. This imperfeft divifion of man into his 
'^wo conftituent parts has introduced an inac- 
cruracy and contrariety into our expreffions, 
^vvhich whoever fhall tr)^ toefcapeindifcourfing 
vxpon human nature, will perhaps find it im- 
pra<3:icable : for though we may model our 
"thoughts for ourfelves, we muft take our lan- 
guage from other people. I had intended at 
firft fetting out to appropriate Mind to the 
percipient part, but have found myfelf infen- 

fibly 
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fibly drawn in to employ it in another figni-* 
fication upon fevertil occafions : nor could I 
avoid doing fo without coining new term$ 
and new phrafes> which might have looked 
uncouth^ abftrufe and obfcure^and formed a 
language not current in any country^ upon 
cardi. But to deliver onefelf intelligibly one 
mufl adopt the conceptions and idioms com-*: 
mon among mankind : and we find talents, 
qualifications and accompliihjDients^generally 
afcribed to the mind ^ which I conceive de-^ 
pendsl^ upon the difference of our organiza-* 
tion. This led me into the notion of men^ 
tal organs, which I beg leave flill to purfue, 
and to fpeak indifferently of Mind in the 
philofophical or vulgar fence as either Ihall 
befl fuit my purpofe. If anybody fhall think 
me worth a little carefuU attention, he may 
quickly perceive^ by tlie context or occafion^ 
in which fignification I employ the term at 
any particular time : but it was neceffary to 
warn him of the double meaning, becaufe 
without fuch caution I might have been 
groflly mifunderflood,and thought to advance 
dodrines the fartheft in the world from my 
fcntiments. 

Senfations from bodies we are converfant 
with come to us mofUy tlirough external 
mediums firil, then thro' our bodily^ and lafUy 
thro* our mental organs ; and the workings 

of 
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bf our thoughts require no other conveyance 
than the latter : therefore thefe in all cafes 
are the immediate caufes exhibiting ideas to 
our perception; For the mind fits retired in 
kingly ftate, nothing external, nothing bodi- 
ly being admitted to her prefence 2 and tho' 
in fenfation the notice be received from things 
without us, they only deliver their meiTagc 
to the mental organs wliick by them is carri- 
ed into the royal cabinet. Thus whether 
we ^ee and hear^ of whether we remember 
what we have forhaerly kth and heard, thd 
mind receives her perceptioh diredly by 
'the fame hand : arid howmiichfoever fenfi- 
We objefts may give us information i-emote- 
ly, the pidtures of them in otr imagination 
are what we immediately difcerh, as well 
as when they arife there without any appa- 
rent external caufe, nor do we ordinarily dif- 
tinguifh them any otherwife than by find- 
ing the former more lively and vigorous 
than the latter : for which reafon in dreama 
and ftrong impreflions of fancy we fometime* 
miftake them for real fenfations* 
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CHAP. Vllt 

Reflection. 

AS we have all been children before w^ 
were men^we have I doubt not amufed 
outfelves at that.feafon with many childifli di-- 
verfions ; one of which we may remembet 
was that of burning a fmall flick at the end 
to a live coal and whifking it round to make 
gold lace, as we called it. We little thouglit 
then of making experiments in philofophy^- 
but we may turn this innocent amufement to 
that ufe in our riper years by gathering from, 
thence that our organs can continue fenfation- 
after the impulfe of objedts exciting it i^ 
over. For the coal is in one point only al 
one inftant of time,and can be fccn no whefd 
elfe than where it. is j yet there appears am 
entire circle of fire, which could not happen 
unlefs the light, coming from it at every 
pointyput the optic nerves into a motion that 
lafted until the objedt returned unto the 
fame point again, nor unlefs this motion 
raifed the fame perception in the mind a* 
it did upon the firft ftriking of the light.^ 
For if the ftick be not twirled fwiftly enough^ 
fo as that it cannot make a fecond irnpref^ 
fion from the fame point before the motion 
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fcxcitcd in tilie optics by the firft is over, you 
Will not fee a whole fiery ring but a lucid 
ipot pafling fucceflively through every part of^ 
tfie circle. He that has been in a great -mob 
and dinned with iriceflant noife^clambur and 
ihouting, if he can get fudderily into a clofe 
|>lace and (hiil hinifelf lip from their hearings 
will ilill have thfc found ring for a while in 
lus cars. So likewife upon receiving thcJ 
Wow of a ftick^we feel the ftroke when the 
Hick touches lis no more; From all which 
inftances it is manifeft that oiir ofgans, being 
t>nce put in motion by external objefts, can 
fexcitc fenfationg of the fame kind for fome 
little time after the objefts have ceafed t9 
iwft 

2. Biit beyond this little time and after aH 

fenfetion is quite over^there will often remaifi 

an idea of what we haVe feen or heard of 

felt, ^nd this I call an idea of reflexion; 

From hence it appears that our niental of-^- 

' gans have a like qudity with the bodily of* 

■tonveying perception to the mind wheij the 

caufes fetting them at work no longer ope-»i 

Tate. For what the impulfe of objects is to 

4he optic or auditory nerves,that the impulft 

of thefe latter is to the mental organs : yet 

^irt fee the idea of an objedt may be retained 

^fter both thofe im^ulfes are over. How 

Ikmg thefe mental organs may continue their 

Pa play 
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play by themfelves I Ihall not pifeterid to af^ 
certain, but certainly much longer than the 
bodily^ and probably until thrown into a new 
courfe by frefh impulfes or until quieted by 
fleep. But we know from experience that 
objedts fometimes make fo ftrong an impreA 
lion upon our fenfes that the idea of them 
will remain a confiderable while beyond the 
power of all other ideas to efface or of our 
utmoft endeavours to exclude it. Which to 
me feems a fufficient evidence to prove the 
exiftence of thefe mental organs^ and to fhaw 
that whatever throws our ideas of reflexion 
upon us, has a force and motion of its own 
independent of the mind. 

Let any man lool^ ftedfaftly againfl the 
window when there is a bright Iky behind it, 
and then fhutting his eyes clap his hand clofib 
over them : I would not have him repeat the 
experiment often, it being hurtful to the 
eyes, but he may try for once without any 
great damage ; and he will ftill fee an image 
of the window diftinguifhed into frame and 
panes. This, image will grow languid by 
degrees and then vivid again at intervals, the 
glafs will change into various colours, red, 
yellow, blue and green^fucceeding one ano- 
ther; the bars of the fafh will encroach upon 
the panes ^throwing them out of their fquire 
into an irregular fdrmj fometimes the frame 

will 
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will appear luminous and the glafs dark^ and 
after the whole image has vani{hed,it Will re- 
turn again feveral times before it takes its 
find leave. 

In like manner any fcetie we have beheld 
camelUy for a while will hang afterwards 
upon' the fancy^ and while we contemplate it 
there^we fliaH find the objedts varying their 
forms, their colours fading juid glowing by 
turns; from whence proceeds that fluftua- 
tion of ideas I have often fpoken of before; 
and after having been quite gone out of our 
thoughts , they will frequently return again 
with the fame vigour a^at firft. But there is 
this difference between the play of our fenfi- 
tive and our refledtive organs, that in a few 
minutes the image above mentioned will to- 
tally fly oiF,never to appear more urilefs you 
renew it by taking another look at the win- 
dow : but an objeft we have qnce feen may 
recur again to our refledtion after days, months 
and years^without any frefh application to the 
fenfes : and that the ideas of things we are 
frequently converfant with ^ thereby grow 
gradually more fixed and fleddy. Were one 
to mark out the fpace of a yard from the 
edge of a long table^he would touch fomq 
particular fpot with his pencil, then be 
would fhift it to another farther off" or nearer, 
and then perhaps to one between both ; nor 

P 3 would 
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would he be able to fatisfy himfelf prSfcntly, 
becaufe his idea of a yard would lengthehj^ 
ihorten and dance to and fro ; and wHen at 
laft he had made his jnark, tis ten to one but 
upon applying a rule he ^ould find himfelf 
miftaken. Or were he to match a filk for ^ 
lady without carrying a pattern to the fhop^ 
Vrhen he ha4 feveral pieces of different hue^ 
fpread before him upon the counter^he would 
be a good while before he could fix upon the 
right: for his idea of the colour would fluc-t 
tuate in his imagination, cof^refponding fbme- 
time§ with thofe of a d^ker (hade and fomc^ 
times with thofe oft lighter, or appearing^ 
by turns to have more of the green mixturei 
pr of the red : and after all his care^e would 
run a great hazard of being chid when he 
came home for bringing a colour that would 
not fuit. But the mercer^ who does nothing, 
all day long but meafufe and tumble about 
his filks, upcm feeing the lady's gown can 
run home and fetch a piefce that fhlll match 
it exadlly, and can cut off her quantity by 
guefs without the trouble of taking his ell to 
iiieafure it, 

3 a Refledrion then^as hitherto coniidefod,il 
only a continuation or repetition of fenfations} 
and thuB it is that our fenfes furnifti us with 
the firft ftock of materials we have to work 
upon in the abience of external obje€t6. 
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For we conceive ourfelves a$ having thefc 
ideas in ftore depofited fomewrhere in what 
is vulgarly called the mind, even when we^ 
do not a^ually perceive them,- We com- 
• monly fay a blind man has no knowledge of 
CQlQurs, but ft man with his eye-fight perfe<ft 
has, altho perhaps at tjie time of fpeaking 
he has no colour under contemplation ; and 
we efteem it a part of the ftock pf knowledge 
he poffefles : but this knqwledge, while lying 
dormant and unperceived, I take to be no-* 
thing elfe befides the diiw^lion of his inter* 
nal organs to receive fuch forms and motions 
from other caufes as they have been firft put 
into by vifible objects ftriking upon«i.optics, 
I have before declared that by the term 
ideas I do not undcrftand the very percep-r 
tions of the mind, but the figure, motion of 
other modification, of fome interior fibres, 
animal fpirits or other fubftances, imme- 
diately caufing perception ; which fubftances 
I have fince called the mental organs. Now 
I do not apprehend that from our feeing any 
ibrange creature, as an elephant or rhino- 
ceros, to our reflefting on it again a year 
afterwards, the fame modification remains 
within us during the whole interval: for 
then our internal organs muft be as numerous 
as the ideas we poffefs, which confidcring 
thf prodigious multitude of thepi we have in 
... . . ' P 4' ftore. 
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ftore^feems inconceivable. But one fubftance 
may be fufceptible of various modifications 
at different times; and as the fsune eptic 
nerves ferve to convey red, yellow or green, 
according to the rays ftriking upon them, fe 
the fame internal organs may exhibit various 
ideas^ according to the impulfe they receive 
from elfewhere. Therefore it vsras that! a- 
fcribed our whole ftock of dormant know- 
ledge to the difpofition of the latter. For the 
ideas cpmpofing that ftock ftriftly {peaking 
cxift no where, but our poffeffion of them i& 
none other than our having a difpofition in the 
mental organs to fall readily into them; which 
difpofition they firft acquired from the aSion 
of the fenfes : for Mr. Locke has fufficiently 
proved that no colour or other fimple f^nfiblc 
idea ever occurs to the thought until it has 
been once introduced by fenfation. 

4. But thofe ideas before mentioned having 
gained admittance thro' the avenues of ferila^ 
tion, do by their mutual aftion upon one ano- 
ther and by their operation upon the mind 
or of the mind upon them,generate new ideas 
which the fenfes were not capable of convey-f 
IPg: fuch as willing, difcerning, remem-t 
bring, comparifon, relation, power and in- 
numerable others. And this proves a fe- 
cond fund for fupplying us with materials for 
our knowledge, which materials la ftored up 

in 
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m the underftanding^as well as thofe of the 
former fort/I conceive to be, when appearing 
to view, none other than modifications of our 
internal organs, and when dormant, difpofiti- 
ens of the fame organs. Not that I look upon 
fidtual volition or perception as nothing elfe 
•befides the motion, 'figure or other modifica- 
tion of fome organ, but the ideas of thofe 
a6ts are diflferent from the adks themfelves>a§ 
femainin^ with us often in their abfence. 
One may have the idea of comparing with-^ 
out adually making comparifons, of remem- 
bring what oi^e has now forgot, and of will- 
ing or difcerning things one does not at pre- 
fcnt v«dll or difcern. And one may have the 
idea of the operations of another perfon's 
mind^the original whereof we certainly can- 
not immediately perceive, but apprehend them 
by reprefentations of them formed in our own 
imagination. So on the other hand we fome- 
times aft and difcem without refledling or per- 
ceiving that we do fo, and it often colls great ' 
pains to carry with us an idea of our opera- 
tions even at ^e time of performing them. 

5. If any^one Ihall defire me to explain 
ho^ the play of an organ can affedt us with 
the perception of remembrance, volition, dif* 
cernment and the like, let him firft explain 
how external objefts, which he muft ac-» 
fenpwlcdge to aft by their figure, motion and 

impulfej^ 
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impulfe, excite perceptions of colour, foimd, 
taile, and other fenfations; and when he has 
given a thorough and clear account of this 
matter,! fhall not defpair from the lights he 
ihall therein fuggeft as dearly to explain 
the other : but whiW fuch lights are wanting 
I muft own them both inexplicable, Ncvcr^ 
thelefs the fadl is too notorious to be dehie4, 
}iow little foever we may be able to account 
for it; continual experience teftifying- that 
fiature has eftablifhed fuch a conuQi^oa bc^ 
tween the motions of matter and perceptions 
of mind that one frequently begets the oth^^ 
We re^^fon and difcourfe every day of the 
paft and future operations of our own mind 
and thofe of other people, and when we da 
fo^we muft undoubtedly perceive the terms 
concerning which we affirm or deny^iny 
thing : but there can be no perceiving without 
an objeft to be perceived numerically and 
fubftantially diftindl from that which pcr-t 
ceives, and what is more likely to be this ob- 
jed: than fome modification of our internal 
organs ? But when found fleep or a fainting 
fit has cut off the communioilion between 
our animal motions and the mind, we can no 
more raife ideas of our own adts than we can. 
of fenfations. Both forts ftart up involunta*«i 
rily as well in dreams as in our waking hours; 
both occur more or lefs readily according ta 

the 
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the health, fulnefs or- cmptincfs^dr other dif^ 
pofition of the bodyi and both fometimes 
fofce themfelves updn us againft our flrongeft- 
endeavours to remove them. Frona whence 
it feiems undeniably to follow, that whatever 
throws up ideas of a}l kiiid^ to our refleSioii^ 
has a force of its own independent of the 
iBind and belonging to fomething elfe : and 
therefore their repofitory is not in the mind 
unlefs underilood in that vulgar fence where-r 
in it cqmprehe|ids a mixture and organization 
of corporeal parts, At leaf); this approaches 
pea^ei: towards an explication than what men 
generally iatisfy themfelves with, to wit. 
That by reafon of pur vitaj union, there is ib 
clofe ^ connection between the mind and the' 
body ^ that ^ccprding ^s the latter ftands dif- 
pofed^ (he c^n more pr lefs eafily pei^form 
thofc afts which they efteem her to perforni 
by hcrfelf alone yrithout aid or inftrumentality 
pf the body. 

6. This fecond clafs of ideas alone is what 
Mr. Locke underftapds by ideas of reflection, 
but I have extended the term to the other 
clafs too which we receive originally by the 
fenfes, as judging it moft convenient for my 
purpofc fo to do. For I may have frequent 
.cx:cafion to fpeak of ^dcas of all kinds not 
cOf&ii/ng immediately from fenfation by one 
g^erdl bume, and could not find a properer 

for 
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for them than that of reflection. If I ufc 
the term a little differently from what has 
been done before me, 'tis no more than com- 
mon among perfons who treat on thefe fob- 
jedts : for every man has a way of modelling 
his thoughts peculiar to himfelf^and muft nc- 
cefTarily accommodate his language to his 
inanner of thinking. Nor can any uncertainty 
or perplexity enfue from fuch liberty, pro- 
vided it be taken fparingly and proper warn- 
ing given whenever it is taken* And I 
have the better excqfc in the prefcnt inftance 
becaufe Mr, Locke himfelf has a little de- 
parted from the common language. For 
Refledion in ordinary difcourfe denotes a vo- 
luntary adt whereby we turn back our 
thoughts upon fome pafl occurrence, or hold 
fomething under contemplation in the mind, 
or draw confequences from what has been 
fo contemplated : whereas ideas of reflexion 
many times ftart up of themfelves and vanilh, 
without our reflefting on them at all or doing 
anything to introduce or procure them. 

CHAP. IX 

Combination of Ideas, 

FROM the ideas (bus received by fenfa-. 
tion and refledlion^ thefe grows a new 
ftock framed up of thefe as of fo many ma-. 

terials 
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terials by their uniting together in varipus 
aflemblages and conne<ftions. This their 
jun<ftion I choofc to call by the name of 
Combination, as being more comprehenfive 
than Compofition, the term ufually cm- 
ployed. For our ideas combine together in 
two fcveral manners: one by compofition, 
when they fo mix and as I may fay melt to- 
gether- as to form one fingle complex idea, 
generally denoted by one name, as a man, a 
table, a dozen ; the other by affociation, 
when they appear in couples ftrongly ad- 
hering to each other but not blended into 
the fame mafs, as darknefs and apparitions^ 
the burft of a cannon or pufli of a drawn, 
fword and the dread of mifchief accompa- 
nying them. For when we think of a man 
we conceive him to be one thing, and his 
body, limbs, rationality, with other ingre- 
dients of his effence,as parts of the fame 
^whole : but when we refledt on a naked 
fword we do not confider that and the terror 
occafioned thereby as parts of any compound, 
altho' the one conftantly attends the other 
beyond all poflibility of feparating them in 
the mind of a fearfull perfon. 

2. To begin with compofition, wherein I 
fliall not attempt to reckon up how many forts 
of complex ideas we have, that having been 
done already by Mr. Locke much better' 

thaa 
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than I can pretend to, but (h^Xk examine ho¥^ 
fcompofition itfelf is effected, which it 4ii 
hot fall in his way direAly to confider : the* 
if it had I am apt to think he woruld hav^ 
afcribed more to the'miniftry and orgdniza- 
Cioh of our corpoteal parts than has ufiially 
been done, as one may gather from the hint 
he gives in* his chapter of affociatibh,' {§ 6); 
ivhere he fajr$i ** That habits of thinking in 
^* the underftandingi as well aS bf deter* 
mining in the Will, feetn tb be but trains 
t)f motioii in the animal fpirits^ which 
^^ t)nce fet a going continue in the faiiie fteps 
^* they have been ufed to, which by often 
^* treading are worn into a fmooth path, and 
^* the motion in it becomes eafy and as rt 
** were natural. As far as we can compre- 
** hwd thinkings thus ideas feem to Be pro- 
'* duced in. our minds." 

3^ Compofition I appfeherid i$ preceedcd 
by a fdeftion of fomc ideas from the reft ex- 
hibited at the fame time to our view, as a ncf- 
ceffary preparative thereto. For as a lady^ 
who would make a curious piece of fliell- 
work,muft firft pick out the proper fhcH* 
from the drawers wherein they lie before flic 
can di(pofe them into figures : ib there can be 
no conipound formei^ 
til the particular ide 
be difengaged froif 
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company with them. This feparatioji is 
j)artly made by the objeds themfelves flxiking 
more ftrongly upon the fenfes and appearing 
eminently^ above their fellows i but I con- 
ceive the mind has a principal fhare in the 
tufiriefs by turning her notice upon feme 
particular objedis preferably to others ftand- 
ing together before her. 

Kature at firft prefents her objefts in a 

chaos Of cortfufed multitude, wherein there is 

nothing diftindt, nothing cohnefted. When 

the new bom babe comes into the v^orld, the 

fight of things in the chamber^ the gabblings 

and handlings of the goffips^and perhaps 

Tome fmells and tafte^, riiih in at all the five 

avenues of fenfation and accoft the mind in 

One adl of perception; The nurfe's armsi 

appear no more belonging to her body than 

the wainfcot ftcn on each fide of them : and 

the midwife's voice has no more relation to 

Vie perfon than to the bedpoft. But as ob- 

jefts do ftot ftrike with equal force, the more 

glaring and ftriking give a ftrpnger impulfc 

to the organs, which continue the motion 

I imjarted therefrom after that of the feebler 

i impulfes have entirely ceafed : and thus the 

fej,%mer become feledled in the refledtion 

"f the reft entring in company with 

* nd as our organs acquire a difpofi- 

?e readily into modifications 
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they have been thrown iato before, hencd 
frequency of appearance produces the fame 
effect with vigour of impreflion, and fcnfa-^ 
' tions continually repeaticd become diftinguifh- 
cd from others received more rarely^ 

4. Both thofe caufes, ftrerigth of impref^ 
fion and frequency of appearance, are great- 
ly aflifted by the operation of the mirid : for 
fome objedts affedting us agreably and others 
appearing indifferent, fhe fixes her notice upon 
the former for fake of the fafisfafiiori receiv- 
ed therefrom, which gives them an advantage 
above their fellows. Every one remarks iow 
conftantly the eyes of a young child follow 
the candle about the room whitherfoever you 
carry it : and when We come to man's eftate, 
we often purfue particular objefts through all 
the motions and turnings they make before 
us. We have not indeed quite the fame 
command over our ears and other fenfes, yet- 
among variety of founds, fmells, taftes or 
touches accofting us at the fame time^we cam- 
pick out fome in difregard to the reft ; ancS- 
we can do the like with refpedt to ditferefl* 
fenfes- A man who reads in a^room wher^ 

there is company talki^ nay mind his booltf 

without taking noti 
or may liften to th< 
ing a word of whj 
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This culling of particular objedls from the 
whole number exhibited to view^I call turn- 
ing the mental eye or direfting the notice; by 
which I would not be underftood as exactly 
defcribing the operation of the mind herein 
(for I do not afcribe to her a blind fide and a 
light, nor fuppofe her actually turning to the 
right or the left by a loco-motion)^ but as 
ufing a figurative expreflion borrowed from 
the motion of the bodily eye producing the 
iame eflfeifl. For how wide foever the circle 
of our vifion may extend, whatever lies in 
ths center againft which the eye is levelled 
direftly, afFefts the fenfe more ftrongly than 
other things equally lucid lying nearer the 
drcumference. Wherefore the notice wc 
take bi particular objeds not only occafiona 
their leaving a ilronger impreffion, but their 
agreablenefs makes this application of the 
notice to be more frequently repeated upon 
them than upon others lefs engaging. But 
^vhen I fpeak of the notice which conduces fo 
much to the firft feleftion of our ideas, I do not 
ftiean that thought and reflcdtion we apply 
in our riper years to things wc contemplate^ 
for fuch a careful! excrcifc of the faculties 
€ children can fcarce be fuppofed capable 
>Qt that tranfient and curfory obfervation 
' makes upon certain confpicuous or 
to paffing in review before her, 
Q^ without 
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w ithout dcfigning it a moment befordband or 
reiie^^ting on it a moment afterwards.. 

5* But objefts that ftiinc eminently above 
their feliows,or on which the notice fixes^atc' 
not always fingle objed:s ; for two or more- 
may appear equally confpicuous,. or may give 
a pleafurc jointly which each of them.fepa- 
rately could not have afforded : thishappening 
often^ccments them together and makes them 
ooalefce into one affcmblage. Another caufe 
of coalefcence arifes from obje<fls conftantly 
prefenting themfelves together: moft of the: 
bodies we are converfant amongft being coqI'^ 
pound bodies, the parts of them prefeirve their 
Contiguity to one another while they, move 
from place to place^altho' they change their 
lituation with relpeft to other bodies fur- 
rounding them ; hence the ideas of thofe 
parts uniting together form an affemblage^ 
When nurfe walks about the room fhe carries. 

her arms along with her, but not the wain- 

fcx)t feen on each fide of them : when fhe 

goes out every part of he 

when (he returns the wj 

prefcnts again to the 

ufe becomes apprehended 

complex idea. Nor car 

efficacy the co^ "" [ of 

compoundin/ t 

fcarce know 
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ufual dre&^and how furprizing alteration a 
different coloured wig makes in a man's per-^ 
fon: fo that the cloaths we have been ac- 
cuftomed to fee worn feem to enter into our 
complex idea of the wearer. So likewife ideas 
that ufe or conveniency has led us to confider 
frequently together become a compound^ as a 
yoakof oxen, a flock of flieep.acity^ a'count^^ 
\Ve have feen how fenfations, after their 
diiappearance, leave ideas of themfelves be- 
hind in the reflection, and if other fenfations 
follow immediately and conftantly while 
thofe ideas are frefh, they unite into an af-^^ 
fembiage^ Thus the tafl:e of fugar in our 
mouths joins with the colour we faw before 
putting it in and the hardnefs we felt while 
we held it in our hands, and the ideas of a 
certain colour confiftency and fweetnefs,makc 
the complex of fugaf . By degrees we add more 
ingredients to the compound, further experi- 
ence informing us of other qualities conflantly 
attei^ding what we have already comprehend-* 
td under the idea of fugar whenever they have 
tn opportunity of fhowing themfelves, and 
hence w^ learn that fugar is brittleydiflblvabley^ 
dammy and aftri agent. For the complex or 
lies is made up of the qualities we 
re of affecting us in feveral man- 
changes in other bodies, or 
I from them. 

b. Convi 
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6. Compofition makes us cftccm the thin^ 
united therein as one, for how many focvet 
•prcfent themfeh'es to our thought in one af- 
femblage we look uport as one thing, and 
that although they m^y be adtaally difunitcd. 
Thus if a bed be taken to pieces fof convc- 
niency of carriage, upon being afked where 
it is, we fay in the great cheft> and if the 
cheft contain nothing etfe , we conclude it 
was filled with that one piece of furniturd 
But having frequent occafion to confidcr 
things fo compounded feparately, we' th'eh 
fee them different and diftin6t' from one 
another, as the curtain? the fefter, the head-^ 
board, and fo forth : at other times we 
view them under both confiderations at once 
and thence get the idea of whole and parts; 
for we call the feveral things forming ail 
afTemblage parts of the fame compound; 
thus by a kind of contradid:ion conceiving 
them at the fame time as one and many. 

With regard to the fpecies of things, we 
are greatly determined in our notions by 
the names affixed to them : for ice^ although 
nothing but water congealed, is efteemed af 
different kind of thing from water ; but lead, 
whether cold or melted ^ftill retains its name 
and is reckoned the fame metal. Were wc? 
to define lead or water, I fuppofe we fhoulc^ 
call one a folid and the other a iluid fab^ 
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ftajice, eftecjning jhefe their natural ftates al- 
tho' we may have feen them put into the con- 
trary by violence- :^ but wrhen we refleft that 
cold is no more than a privation of heat, I 
dpn't Iqiow why we (hould look upoi:i fluidity 
as the natural ftate of water, which unlefs 
adted upon by a certain degree of warmth 
will of itfelf form into a coniiflency. But 
5VC call tliat the natural ftate which falls 
mpft .commonly under ouf obfervatiqn, there- 
fore if we had lived in Saturn^ we fhould 
doubtlefs have given but one name to ice and 
water, and defined it a folid body, although 
wc might now and then have feen it liquified 
in a furuace: as on the other hand had we 
been born in Mercury^ we fhould have 
deemed lead a fluid body although by keep- 
ing it a long while at the bottom of a deep 
well, we might have found it fometimes 
cpaguUte. 

7. We get a ftock of ideas of the fecond 
clafs pretty early, thofe I mean ftridtly called 
ideas of refledlion j and they run iato aflem- 
blages in the farae manner and from the 
fanie caufes already fpoken of, fometimes 
lyith .one another only, but more commonly 
ia conjunftion with thofe pf the other clafs 
derived originally from fenfation : being of- 
jten either thrown upon the notice by the 

cnrkings of imagination, or the mind being 
Qj invi- 
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invited to turn Her notice upon them by ufe 
and convenience, which always carries Somi 
degree of fatisfadtion. 

Few of our aflemblagcs arc without fomQ 
reflective ideas of the one fprt Of the other^^ 
not excepting thofe which are reckoned to 
come immediately by fenfation. We talk of 
feeing cubes and globes, but in reality our 
itn^t exhibits no fuch objects to the mind : 
we cai> at moft fee only three fides of the 
former and one hemifphere of the latter, but 
imagination fupplies what is wanting to com- 
pleat their figures. It has been faid that SH 
things ftrike upon the eyes in a flat furfa:ce, 
and that our former acquaintance with the 
objects makes them appear ftanding out bnc 
before another : thus much is certain that the 
figures lie level in a piAure, virherefore the 
roundnefs and protuberance we difcern vti 
them cannot (?ome from the fenfe but muft 
be drawn from our internal fund. Wheneyer 
we hear a noife, there enters infl:antly witll it 
an idea of fome inftrument or firing or ani-? 
mal or claftiing bodies we apprehend nlakii^g 
the found. We can fcarce look a ftranger lA 
the face without entertaining fome notion of 
his charafter and temper of mind, which we 
conceive conveyed by fenfation, for wc thinlc 
he looks morofe or heavy, or courteous or 
fenfiblc: ti? true wc arc often out in orir 

guefs 
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^[uefs and change it upon further obfervation, 
but fome conje<3:ure conftantly occurs at'firft 
fight, and together with his outward figure 
ionns our complex idea of his perfon. And 
diough the characters of our familiar acquain- 
stance are too well known to depend upon a fingle 
vicw^yet their prefent difpofition may appear 
-vifible upon their countenance, and we may 
ice them dejected or joyfull, ferious or frolic- 
^me^in the fame glance wherewith we be- 
iiold their features. 

8. In procefs of time when we become 

capable of care and attention, we join many 

ideas that would not have conforted of them- 

felveSy nor occurred to that common notice 

"wc *re led to take of things by their prefent 

.agreablenefs. And our converfation and in- 

tCFCOurfe with other people daily furnifh us 

with new aflemblages : for by perpetually 

, -communicating our ideas to one another, we 

become poflefTed of multitudes that our own 

-experience would never have exhibited^ nor 

our own fagacity worked out. In fhort 

whatever caufe occupies the mind ftrongly or 

^ frequently with any fet of ideas^thereby joins 

them into one compound. 

Here we fee the benefit of induftry and 
fociety, as they tend greatly to enlarge our 
ftock of complex ideas' which are the princi- 
pal bafis of knowledges for were it confined 
Qj. to 
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to fimple ideas alone, it would be very fcan- 
ty and of little fervice to us in the condu^ 
ci"'life, We could not tell what to apply for 
f^tisfying our appetites pf hunger and thirft, 
were not the fight of aliments conneded with 
the idea of their palatablenefs ; and in gene- 
ral, our ideal caufes of aiftion perhaps are all 
of them compounds i as are undoubtedly all 
our final caufes, they containing an idea of 
fatisfadory. joined to whatever we apprehend 
poflefling that quality. 

9. There being multitudes of the fame 
things fubferyient to U3 all for our ufes and 
pleafures^paufes a great fimilitude in the.afr 
f^mblages of all men. The commpp pom? 
plex ideas of a chair^^ a table, of fife, .war 
ter, victuals, drink, of honefty, gratitude, 
obligation and other things we have frequent 
occafion to take nptice of in the daily courfe 
of our lives, are much the fame in every one. 
But as we divide into yarious profeflions an^ 
fall upon different ways of obfervation, 
there is likewife a great divetfity in men's 
ideas : fo that the fame collection of materials^ 
prefented tP feveral iijiaginations^ fliall run 
furprizingly into various aflbrtments accordr. 
ing as they have been refpe6lively accuf- 
tpmed. Carry a number of perfons equally 
clear fighted upon a hill from whence they 
Ji^ye an extenfive profpeft with a variety of 

objedls 
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objects before them : the farmer 'fees turnep 
9pd corn grounds, meadow, pafture and co- 
pice ; the foldier obferveseminencies, valleys, 
tnoradesand defiles; the mathematician de- 
fcries parallellograms, triangles and- fcale- 
ijums,in the fields and hedges; the country 
attorney diftinguiflhies parifties, hamlets, ma- 
nors and boundaries of ^eftates ; the poet 
Ijchplds ftiady groves, fportfuU flocks and 
verdant lawns; the painter difcerns variety of 
colours, contrails of light and fhades ; the 
religious man difcoyers materials for building, 
prqvifions for eating, for drinking, for cloath- 
ingt for the neceflities and conveniencies of 
life, accompanied with a thought of the 
giver of thofe bleffings/ rand all this inftantly 
^rithout any endeavour of their own ; on 
the cgntrary were they to try to form one 
another's compofitions they would find great 
trouble and difficulty in the undertaking, 
and perhaps covild not do it compleatly at 

Iftft. ♦ 

: 10. As our acquaintance with objefts en- 
creafes^we add frefh ingredients to the com- 
pounds formed . of them in our imagination ; 
therefore thofe we have occafion the moft 
frequently and carefully to confider become 
the moft comprehenfive aflcmblages. By 
tjiis means manufadturers, ^rtifans, fcholars 
and otbfsrs fpUowing any p^cular occupa- 
tion 
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tion^have a fuller idea of the things belong'*' 
|ng to their refpedlive trades or fciences than 
other peffon«* The idea of the Iliad in th^ 
vulgar perhaps contains no more thte aa 
old ftory of a iiege wrote in Greek verfe : but 
together with this there arifes in the mind of 
the poet or critic ideas of the fable, the char 
rafters, the fentiments, the figures, the dic^ 
Ition^ any of which being altered they would 
not acknowledge it to be the work of Homen 
Yellownefe, hardnefs and valuabl^iefs in 
commerce^feem to conftitute the whole com** 
plex of gold in common pprfons, to which 
the goldfmith, refiner and naturalift^ add 
malleability^ duftility, fpecific gravity, dif* 
folubility in aqua regia and indiilblubility ift 
all other menftruums, befides other quali- 
ties which never enter into the-hcad of an or* 
dinary man^ 

^j thus adding daily to our compofitione^ 
they grow fo bulky that we cannot take 
them in at one glance, but are forced to turn 
them about as we would fome very conr^pli- 
cated piece of workmanfhip in order to view 
them a fide at a time. He that knowjs the 
properties- of gold moft compleatly. cannot 
bring diem all into his thought at once» he 
niay run through them fucceffively in a very 
ihprt fpacc of time, but can never make them 
»H appear together at th? fame inibnt t nay 

fliould 
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ihould he go to give a full and accurate defi- 
nition /tis odds but another peribn may fug-* 
gcft £)mething that he has overlooked. But 
however this be admitted or not, certain it is 
we do not always think of eVery particular 
belonging to the compounds under our con«> 
^deration ; nor can it be fuppofed that every 
time we tell over a few guineas we have a 
thought of dudility and many other qualities 
we know rafiding in them. Yet upon every 
idea being excited ^fome part at leafl of the 
iMIemblage whereto it belongs almoit con*^ 
ftantly occurs : we cannot fee the face of a 
man^ hear the barking of a dog or fmell the 
jfweetnefs of a rofe, without thought of fome-r 
4ii&g more than the bare fight or found or 
(mell : and how many foever ideas thus ftart 
up in company, we find them clofcly con- 
t^Acd together and apprehend them as 
component parts of one complex, 
' II. This partial appearance of our com^ 
pounds fuits extremely well with the nar- 
fOwncft of our conception. The ideas of 
things moft familiar to us contain a multitude 
of particulars, and were the whole tribe to 
rufli in upon us at once^they would fb fill the 
mind as to leave room for nothing elie, at 
leaft we ihould find them too unwieldy and 
Qmnanageable to do us any iervice. For a 
^ngleideajT how complicated foever,- can at 

moll 
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moll afford us only a prefeiit amufement ; it 
is necqffary for ufc that we ihould have two 
pr more together in view : without this we 
could neither compare nor diftinguifli them* 
could diicern neither their refemhlance nor 
difference, nor relations, nor efFedls, neither 
could WiC affirm, deny or reafon concerning 
them; wherein the whole benefit we may 
cxped <o reg^p from them coijiifts. 

On the other hand no fmall inconvenir 
enpe arifes from their not prefenting before 
us entire : for by this means our ideas conti-? 
iiually fluduate, not only by their colours 
, fading and glowing alternately, but by v*ry-f 
ing their fhapc6 ; our affcmblages turning 
^bout perpetually and prefenting difFerciHt 
faces, or their component parts flipping 
away and others fupplying their places, fp 
that we can fcarce ever hold anything fleddy 
in our contemplation. Hence we are led to 
reafon erroneoufly or mifunderftand one ano- 
ther^ to difcem refemblances and draw cojop 
fequences upon one view of the fame things 
which we do not fi/id holding good upon 
another. 

To remedy this mifchief logicians take the 
method of definition, but then if the defini- 
tion defcend too minutely into particulars it 
will perplex inftead of helping: therefore 
when we would fettle the idea of an objeflt^ 

we 
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we need bear in miiid only To much bf wha* 
belongs to it as may be fufficient for the oc- 
caiion. What good would it do the gold- 
beater to think of the fufibility of his gold, or 
that it will not evaporate in tha furnace like 
lead or mercury ? the colour, malleability, 
weight and thicknefs,areall that he has any 
concern with. Rhetoricians and poets employ 
iigures arid copioufnefe of expreffion to bring 
that fide of objefta forward which they 
would have to ftrike fulleft upon our notice : 
they often ufe epithets contained in the things 
whereto they are applied, as juft properties, 
verdant lawns, living men, not that fuch epi- 
thets add anything to the fignification, but be- 
caufe they ftrike that part of the aflcmblage 
more ftrongly upon the mental eye^which 
might otherwife have been wobferved.. . 

12. The circumftance or fituation things 
appear in joins to make a temporary affem- 
blage together with the things, but does not 
coalefce fo as to remain always in their com* 
pany. A man running exhibits one complex 
idea wherein his motion is contained,, the 
fame man ftanding or fitting prefents ano* 
ther : yet if we were to defcribe him to a 
ftranger^we ihould hardly take his running or 
fitting* into our defcription of his perfon. 
Neverthelefs wetcannot call thofe circum- 
ftances^ whenever they occur, diftinft ideas 

from 
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from die man^ but parts of the fame com^ 
^ound, becaufe they prcfcnt infiantly in the 
fame glance^ and may be; fuggefted wt^re 
they are not ; as in ftatues and dra^figs oi 
animaU in a moving pofture, which ftrike 
us with ideas of motion in figures really qui-* 
cfcent. Much lefs can we ftrj^fe theq^ 
diftinft when joined by that main bond of 
compofition a name; as in the terms, wiji4 
rain, a river, a torrent, a hprfe race, which 
feverally exprefs one complex idea whereof 
motion is a neceffary ingredient ; for ibrikcf 
that out and the remainder will be efteemed 
another thing and deferving another appelk>^ 
tion. 

1 5. I fhall have the Icfs to fay upon Aflb^ 
ciation becaufe of the near affinity it bears to^ 
Compofition, depending upon the feme 
caufes and fuhjed to the fame variations : and 
perhaps compofition is nothing more than an 
aiTociation of the feveral ideas entring ihto a 
complex. What {hall be the one or the 
other^feems to depend generally upon the ufe 
of language : for if things arifing to the 
thought conftantly in company have a name 
given them we deem them compounded, if 
none we can only call them afibciated. 
Names being a receptacle in great meafure 
neceflfary for gathering our ideas and holding 
them together in a complex : like tho& 

cufliions 
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cuflsions your goffips ftick with pine in hearts^ 
lozenges and various fbrnis^againft a lying inj^ 
the cufhion is m> part of the figure; yet if 
that ihould chance to fall into the fire and \st 
eonfumedy the pins niuft all tombk down in . 
diibrder and the figures compofed of ^en^ 
Vanifh. It is not always eafy to determine 
when ideas combined togetha^ belong to the 
dife of compounds^ or aflbciates : perhaps the 
connection between the looks and fentimentS 
of perfons^ which I have mentioned under 
tompofition, others might call aflbciation: 
nor is it very material to afcertain the limitsr 
between the twp claffes exaftly. But fince? 
there are combinations which cannot with 
any propriety be ftiled complex ideas, I 
thought proper to take "fome notice of thent 
apart. 

The principal of thefe, becaufe the moft 
tmiverfally prevailing and having the greatcft 
influence upon oar thoughts and tranfac- 
fions, is the allbciation between words and^ 
their fignification. Nobody will deny that 
founds and characSters are meer arbitrary 
figns bearing no relation in nature to the 
«Wngs they exprefs, yet they become io 
ftrongly connected by cuftom with our ideas 
of the'things that they conflantly ftart up in 
the min4 together and mutually introduce 
one another. For words heard or read in- 
> « ftantly 
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ftantly convey the meaning couched under 
them, and our thoughts upon common oc- 
cafions find a ready utterance when wc 
would communicate them either by fpeakin|f 
or writing. Nor does the junftion between 
words and their meaning depend upon the 
Will whether it fhall take place or no. . Were 
a man unluckily obliged to fit and hear him-^ 
felf abufed, hfr would be glad I fuppofe ta 
diflbciate th6 grating words from the fcandal 
they contain and reduce them ta their 
primitive ftate of empty founds, but will 
find it impracticable : whence it appears that 
the feat of afTociation lies in the organs, 
which feem^ to confpire in this cafe to throw 
a difplcaftire upon the mind, that flie would 
exert all her power if fhe had any to eicapew 

14. And as our moft compounded idea* 
turn different fides of themfelves to view, fo 
ideas linked to a variety of others, uflier ia 
different affociates^ according to the occafion: 
introducing them. For befides the combina- 
tion there is likewife a kind of attraction be- 
tween our ideas, ,fo that thofe preceeding 
generally determine what alTociates fhall make 
their appearance; becaufe our organs fall 
more eafily into motions nearly the fame 
with thofe they have been already put into 
than they can flrike out different onesv 
Hence it comes to pafs that many words^ 

having 
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having various iignifications^ always fuggcft 
that fence which the context requires^ The 
word Man is ufed for one of the human fpe** 
cies, for a male, for a full grown perfon, a 
corpfe, a ftatue, a picture, or a piece of wood 
upon a chefsboard, yet we never miftake the 
meaning, being diredted thereto by what gave 
occafion for its being employed. Nor do 
fingle words only carry a different force ac-^ 
cording to the fentence wherein they ftand^ 
but whole expreffions too caft a luftre upon 
one another, and the very ftru(3:ure of the 
phrafe gives a diiFerent afpcft to the contents 
from what they would have had if placed in 
another order : in the due management of all 
which confifts a great part of the arts of ora* 
tory and poetry. 

- I dont know how it is with other people^ 
but I find that upon coming home after an 
abfence of fome months I have a fuller and 
clearer idea of the fcenes> perfoirs and places, 
in the neighbourhood^ immediately upon 
coming into the houfe and before I have fecn 
any of them again, than I could have raifed in 
the morning while at a diftance : as if the 
bare removal from place tb place gave a turn to 
the imagination, like the flop of an organ that 
brings another fet of pipes into play. 

15. Upon this quality of cohering in our 
ideas was founded that art of memory men-^ 

Vol. L R tione4 
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tioned by Cicerd, and as he tells us generall^r 
afcribed to the invention of Simonides- wha 
hit upon it by an accident. For being at an 
entertainment where there was a great num- 
ber of guefts, a me£&ge came that fomebody 
wanted earneftly to fpeak With him in the 
ftreet : in the interim while he was gone out 
the houfe fell down, and fo cruflied the com-»- 
pany within, that when their relations came to 
bury them they could not poffibly difHnguifli 
the bodies from one another, until Simonides 
pointed them out by remembring exactly 
where every man had fat. From hence ob- 
ferving the conne<flion between objedis and 
their ftations, he took the hint of his artificial 
memory, wherein he taught his fchpkrs tt> 
choofe fome fpacious place, as a town^ a park 
or large garden, with which and all the turn- 
ings, corners, plan,, buildings and partaJbe-!- 
longing to it,they fliould be perfeftly familiar; 
and then to fancy certain images rcfembling 
the things they would remember, difpofed re-^ 
gularly in the feveral parts of that place* 
Having done this carefully,, when afterwards 
they caft their thoughts upon the place, it 
would appear replete with the image&^cach in 
its proper order and fituation wherein it hail 
been difpofed. But the fame place was tahc 
employed upon all occafions^ for the figures 
might be wiped away at pleafijre by fubfti-r 

tuting 
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tudng a new fet in their room^ which would 
remain there fo long as were wanting or until 
difplaced by having fucceflbrs affigned them^ 
Thus the aflbciation between images and their 
ftations was only temporary, not perpetual ' 
like that of man and wife, but occafional like 
that of travellers iil a ftagc coach, who look 
updn themfelves as one fociety during their 
journey, but when that i§ ended feparate per-, 
haps npver to meet again : their places being 
fupplied the next day by another company, 
and the fame coach ferving fucceffively as a 
cement for different focieties. Something 
like this artificial memory our ladies praftife 
every day \ for when they are afraid of for- 
getting any thing they purpofe to do by and 
by, they put their ring upon the wrong finger^ 
or pin a fcrap of ribbon upon their ftoriiacher: 
when afterwards they chance to caft their eye 
upon the ring or ribbon, they find the pur- 
pofe for which they, put it thefe aflbciated 
therewith and occurring inftantly to their 
memory. 

I Cohere are many other forts' of aflbciation, 
which whoever delires to know, may confult 
Mr. Locke's chajfter upon that articlci to 
which he may add others fronA his own ob- 
fervation if he thinks it worth while lo take 
the pains. But tho' our ideas are often made 
to cement by our bringing them together> yet 

R a th^ 
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the affociation once formed ^ they continue 
joined without any adt of ours to preferve 
their coherence. Like the diamonds which 
a jeweller flicks in wax in order to fhow you 
the form he propofes to fet them in : they 
are held together by the tenacity of wax, that 
is, by the properties of matter, tho' it were 
the adt of a man that prefled them down fo as 
to make them faften. 



CHAP. X. 

Trains. 

/^UR combinations, being moft of them 
^^ too large to be taken in at one glance, 
turn up their difFereat fides or introduce their 
feveral aflbciates fucceflively to the thought, 
exhibiting fo much at a time as can eafily 
find entrance. TKtis when we think of man^. 
there occurs firft perhaps the whole outward 
human figure ; then the inward compofition 
of bowels, mufcles, bones and veins,^ then 
the faculties of digeftion, loco-motion, fenfe 
and reafon. Or if we read a paflage in Vir- 
gil, the plain meaning of the words ftarts up 
foremoft to view; afterwards the turn of 
phrafe; thegranunar, the elegance of diiflion; 

fen- 
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ientiment^ figures and harmony. And as 
fome of the fame materials obtain a place in 
ipveral combinations, one complex idea gives 
rife to another by means of fome particular 
irigredient poflefled in common by them both. 
Thus it often happens that two things very 
different in themfelves introduce one another 
by the intervention of fome medium bearing 
an affinity to both tho* in different refpedls, 
which ferves as a link by which the former 
draws in the latter. On hearing the report 
of a gun one's thoughts may run vjpon foldiers, 
upon their exercifes, upon battles particularly 
that before Quebeck j this may put one in 
mind of Canada, of the fur trade, of fur- 
prizing ilories told of the beavers, their con- 
trivance in building themfelves houfes, of the 
fagacity of animals, of the difference be- 
tween inftindt and reafon, and abundance of 
o^her fpeculations widely remote from the 
ibundofagun. |^^^ 

2. Nobody but muft^pbferyed an aptnefs 
in the fancy, ^nd even the tongue in com- 
mon chit chat, to roam and ramble when 
left to itfelf withqut controul. Yet in our 
moft incoherent fallies ther? is generally a 
Cpjicrepce between fingle ideas and the next 

gocijiately prcceeding and following, altho' 

> contain nothing fimilar to one an- 

os our imagination would rove 

R 3 always 
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always in thl$ dcfultoiy manner^ were it ta 
contain only one combination at a time 
without a mixture of anything elfe : but an. 
idea, on being difplaced by another, docs not 
wholly vanifh, but leaves a fpice and tindiirc 
of itfelf behind, by which it operates with a 
kind' of attraftion upon the fiibfequent ideas^ 
determining wbjch of their aflbciates they 
fhall -introduce, namely, fuch as carry fonae 
conformity with itfelf. Thus if on going 
to market to buy oats for your horfe, ycnt' 
meet a waggon cm the way, it might fuggdlr 
the idea pf other carriages, of turnpike roadsy 
of commerce ; or of the axis in peritrochicr 
and five mechanical powers ; or of the matev 
rials compofing; it, of the feveral forts of 
timber, the principles of vegetation: but 
that your horfe's wants, being already in your 
thoughts, confine them to take a courfe rela- 
tive thereto : fb the waggon puts you in VfimSt 
of the owner being a confiderable farmer 
who may fupply you more conveniently and 
cheaper than the market, the idea of the 
man fuggefts, not that of his wife and children 
nor of the country he came from, which* 
have nothing to do with your firft thought, 
but that of his houie, of the way thither^ 
what you fhall fay to him, whether he fhajl 
deliver the corn home or you (hall fetch it,' 
This regular fucceffion of ideas all bcarmg t 

referent 
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reference to fome one purpofc retained in 
view, is what we call a train: and daily 
experience teftifies how readily they follow 
one another in this manner of thenxfelves 
without any pains or endeavour of ours to 
introduce them. . r - 

2^ What firft link* ideas into trains^ I take 
to be the fucceflion of objects caufing or lead- 
ing to our fatisfadlions : for having obfcrved 
that things agreable come to us thro' ieveral 
fteps, whenever the firft of them is made^it 
carries the thought on to all the reft, and 
having perceived that our defires cannot be 
gratified without ufing fome means to obtain 
them, imagination runs back to all that is ne- 
ccflary to be done for that purpofe^ The fight 
or fmell of viduals^ putting into the phild's 
mouthy conjftantly preceeding the tafte of 
them, excites an idea of that tafte before the 
palate can convey it; in a little while the 
iight of the nurfe coming in to bring the 
pap becomes another link in the chain, to 
which is afterwards added the foundj( of her 
fteps on entring the room, and the creaking 
of the door when fhe opens it. In procefs of 
jdme the child ^ making various noifes per- 
ceives that fome of them have an influence upon 
the nurfe's motions^*Jience it gets an imperfedl 
^ notion of language, of caufe, and eiFedt, 
. jmd when hunger preiTes, the little imagina-^s 
^^.. ...... R4 tion 
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tioii runs backward to the miniftry of the nurfe 
and the founds ufing to procure it, which 
the child accordingly makes in order to obtain 
ft relief of its wants. 

Defire, curiofity, amufement, voluntary at- 
tention or whatever elfe carries the notice 
frequently thro' a number of ideas always in 
the fame feries, links them into a train. 
When we would learn anything by heart wc 
read It over and over again, and find, the 
words fixed thereby in our- memory in the 
fame order as they lay in the page : but if 
we had read inattentively^ fo that the notice 
had rambled elfewhere^we (hould never have 
got our lefTon. Were the fame fcrap of a 
fong to be chanted in our ears for a month "to- 
gether, I fuppofe we could not fail of learn- 
ing it exaftly without any defire or endeavour 
{o to do : but if when the finger came it 
always happened that we were fo earneftly 
intent upon fomething elfe as to take no no- 
tice of him^he would not work^ the like efFeA. 

4. But tho' the mind by her notice begins 
the formation of a train, there is fomething in 
our internal mechanifm that ftrengthens and 
compleats the concatenation. It has been gene- 
rally remarked by fchoolboys that after having 
laboured the whole evening before a repeti- 
tion day to get their leffon by heart but to 
very little purpofe, when they rife in the 

morning 
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momiiig they (hall have it current at their 
tongue's end without any further trouble. 
Nor is it unufuai with perfons of riper years, 
upon being aiked for a determination which 
they cannot form without a number of things 
to be previoufly confidered, to defire time to 
fleep upon it : becaufe with all their care to 
• digeft their materials they cannot do it com- 
pleatly, but after a nights reft, or fome recrea^ 
.tion, or the mind being turned for a while into 
a different courfe of thinking, upon her return 
to the former ideas fhe finds they have ranged 
themfelves anew during herabfence,andinfuch 
manner as exhibits almoft at one view all their 
mutual relations, dependencies and confe^ 
quences. Which (hows that our organs do not 
ftandidle the momentwe ceafe toemploy them, 
but continue the motions we put them into af- 
ter they have gone out of our fight, thereby 
working themfelves to a glibnefs and fmpoth- 
.nefs^and falling into a more regular and or- 
derly pofture than we could have placed 
them in with all our fkiU and induftry. 

Our trains once well formed, whatever 
fuggefts the firft link the reft follow readily of 
their oWn accord : but as pradtice joins them 
more firmly, fo you find them hanging do- 
fcr or loofer together according to thd degree 
of ftrength they have acquired. There are 
feme who having gotten a thing by rote, can 
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go thro' it currently at anjr tinic without 
miftakc or hefitation, but if you , interrupt 
them they cannot go oh without repeatii^ 
what they had recited before from the begin«- 
ning. Generally when we are out, a fingjb 
word prompted will draw up the remainder of 
the chain and fet us in our career again : hot 
what we arc extremely perfeft in we can 
leave^ ofiF and refume of ourfelves, begin i& 
the middle or take up any part at pleafure. 
There have been perlbns who have acquired 
a furprizing perfedlnefs of this kind : I rev- 
member formerly to have fecn 1 poor fellow 
in Mooriields, who ufed to ftand there all 
the day long and get his living by repeating 
the Bible: whoever gave him a halfpenny 
might name a text anywhere in the old or 
new Teftament, which he would repeat 
diredtly and proceed to the next verfe, dw 
next chapter, the next book, and fo on with* 
out flopping until another cuftomer gave him 
another cue. 

5. But trains of this enormous length are 
few and wanted only upon extraordinary 
occafions ; thofe which fervc us for conmion 
ufe are innumerable and extremely fhort, nor 
(hould we find them commodious if they 
were not fo. For obje^s continually chang- 
ing before us and.fcniations of various kinds 
accofting ujf inceflantly, there is very little 

fcopc 
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kopc for reflcdion to range in before the 
ai(Mtice is engaged by foniediing dfe : and the 
porpofes diredting our obfervation from time 
to time being various^ if our trains were not 
ifctj nunjerous, we fhould not fo readily as 
we do, find enow of them fuited f6r carrying 
Oil the courfe of thought we defire. By 
continual ufe^our trains multiply and open 
iftto one another, which gives a facility to 
our motions, and makes tli^ imagination like , 
d wilderhefs cut into a multitude of (hort 
alleys communicating together by gentle 
^ ajmoft imperceptible windings; where 
one maypurfue an objed feen at adiftance 
without much deviating from the ftrait 
Hue, or take a compafs without lo^ng our 
way. Befides, the fmallnefs of our trains 
and their being mutually interwoven fur- 
nifhes more play for the fancy : for a thread 
i^retched out Icngthwife you can view only 
two ways, either backward or forward, but 
the fame being worked up into a curious 
cypher^ prefcnts an abundance of mazes 
xvherem the ejre can i*ander with an endlcfs 
variety. 

V How hclpfuU thcfe little involuntary trains 

are to us upon all occafions^ay appear mani- 

fcft without much ^onfideration. What is the 

difference between a number of words as 

they lie in a dictionary or in fome well wrote 

page? 
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page? for in both we know their feveral 
meaning, but in the former they rcprcfent a 
fucccflioh of loofe incoherent aflemblages, 
whereas in the latter they appear linked in 
trains familiar to our imagination. Nor let 
it be objected that the author may lead us in* 
to a courfe of thinking we never travelled in 
' before ; for though the courfe may be new, 
the component, parts of it, that is^ the 
phrafes, the flrudure and idiom of language 
muft be of our old acquaintance or we fhall 
not underftand him. 

The learned languages are taught at fchool 
by rulcs^butxve may remember how tedioufly 
we proceeowhile forced to have rccourfe every 
foot to our rules either in conftruing or com- 
pofing : wherefore their ufe is only to bring 
our ideas of words into trains correfponding 
with the concords and other rules of gram- 
mar ; when this is done compleatly by long 
pradlice we may forget our rules, as I believe 
moft of us do, and yet without them wc find 
the nominative or the adjed:ive,at the begin- 
ning of a fentence^lead naturally and of its j 
own accord to the verb or fubftantive at dw 
further end. And though we karn our mo-] 
ther tongue without rule ^ only by V 
continually chimed in our 
fuffieiently formed into 
child exprefs itfelf iw 
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fentcnces. In 'a language we arc niafters of, 
while we read currently on, the fence of 
what we read feems wholly to occupy the 
imagination, yet for all' that the mind can 
find room for fomething of her own : how 
quick foever the eye may pafs along, the 
thought flies ftill quicker, and will make lit- 
tle excurfions between one word and the 
next> or purfue reflections of its own at the 
fame time it attends to the reading. Hence 
arifes the diflference fo necefTary to be taken 
notice of between the letter and the fpirit, 
for whoever ftops at the former will be very 
little the better for what he reads : but this 
fpirit mud be drawn from our trains, which 
the author excites but does not infufc. It has 
been remarked as one quality of the fublime 
and of fine humour. that they convey a great 
deal more than they exprefs, but this More 
muft be fomething the mind has already in 
ftore and they only draw it up to view : 
therefore fublimity of ftile and delicacy of 
wit arc; loft upon the vulgar, who having no 
proper trains to be excited, defcry nothing 
beyond the obvious meaning of the words and 
far diat reiifon are more taken with plain lan- 
guage mitl broad jokes, as leading into^iuoi^triirxs 
of tlvMught to wliicli they have been accuftom- * 
' ^^''' '^' J -n ■ ; chiefly upon allufion for 
rr.rfip} ir and many other 

figures 
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figures of fpecch derive from the fame iburce i 
but what is alluiion befides the fuggefling 
ideas already familiar to the imagination? 
Tranfition is the art otleading the mind by 
gentle and eafy turnings^ fo that (he finds 
herfclf unawares in a new field without per- 
ceiving, when Ihc quitted that fhe was en-^ 
gaged in before. 

6. What has been remarked juft now.con-i* 
ceming the manner of learning languages^ 
may as juftly be applied to all the arts and 
iciences in geheral^and io the common ad:i6n|r 
of life : for in our firft attempts upon them^ 
while we arc forced to dig up every thing by 
dint of application, how flowly and auk- 
wardly a^d imperfedtly do we proceed 1 but 
when we have furniflied ourfelves with pro- 
per trains that will fpring up of their own ac-* 
cord upon touching a link of them, then . we 
can go on cxpeditioufly^ readily and perfeft-^ 
ly. For it has been fhown in the chapter of 
Aftion that thofe commonly called fo confift 
of many fingle adls, each of which muft have 
its idea direding to perform it : but out 
thought and care reach no further than to the 
main aftion, the particular partsof it muft be 
thrown up by imagination. Therefore the 
machinery of our organs bears at leaft art 
equal fliare with the mind in all our tranf-- 
adkions, for fhe onljj choofes what ihall be 

done 
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done next, but tfie ieveral means and nunutd 
fteps.ncceffary for executing it opcur without 
our feeking. Nor yet would they fb occur 
nnlefs they hadbcerf enured by pradtice to 
follow one another fucceflively : from whence 
k appears that the difpoiition of our organs 
to fall into little ferics of motions fpontane* 
oufly, is the thing that gives us all our dex- 
terity and expertnefs in every kind of ac- 
tion. 

. Trains are mod conunonly taken y^otice of 
in the memory becaufe there are the longeft 
and confequently the moft yifible : and thofe 
little trains^ which ferve us upon ordinary oc- 
cafions^ depend upon the fame diipofition of 
our organs, though we do not ufually call 
them Remembrance unlefs they occur with 
that additional circumftance of their having 
been in our thought before. Yet we can of- 
ten difcern their reference to memory, as ap- 
pears from our ufually juftifying ourfelves 
upon being criticized at any time for fpeaking 
or adling improperly, by alledging that we 
remember others faying or doing the fame 
upon the like occafion. Wherefore the an- 
tients made Mnemofyne the mother of the 
Mufcs, fuppofing memory the groundwork 
and foundation of all fkiU and learning : nor 
is it improbable that the ftrudhire of a man's 
organs^wjiich enables him to remember well^ 

may 
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may render him equally capable of any other 
accomplifliment with proper cultivation. 

7* As much a paradox as it may feem I 
ihall not fcruple to aflcrt^that if it were not 
for our trains, we could not have that enter- 
tainment we receive from novelty : for things 
fo far out of the way of all former experi- 
ence as that we cannot tell what to think of 
them appear ftrange. and uncouth, but there 
is a difference between ftrangenefs and novel- 
ty : the latter belongs to objefts that work 
new openings into old trains and fa give 
them a play that was not common to them 
before; or elfe renew a former courfe of 
thought that has been long intermitted. For 
we may ohferve that a new play, a new pat- 
tern of flowered filk, or a new anything docs 
not pleafe if it does not in any refpe<fl rc- 
femble what we have feen of the kind before, 
or' does not fuggeil fome little trains of re- 
flection befides the bare fight : and after wc 
have forgotten it for a time it may give U3 the 
pleafure of novelty again. If objedts engage ns 
in trains that will not readily coincide^thcy 
raife pur wonder: but the trains^by being often 
brought together^open into one another at laftf 
whence comes the vulgar faying^ that a won- 
der lafts but nine days. I fhall leave it to the 
critics to fettle the precife limits between 
wonder, admiration, amazement $nd aito- 

niftinient; 



nifliment ; arid only obfcrvc thaf in alV of 
thcni- there is a ftoppage of the thought J 
which being unable to'r^main entirely mo- 
tionleft, makes little excurfibtoS, but finds^ 
tiic trains abrupt and croffing one another,* 
being perpetually checked and diverted from 
its ufUal coiirfes by the objedt that holds it 
Engaged. 

As letters united together compofc words, 
words compofe fenterices, and fettt^ctf^ dif- . 
Courfes, io chxt ideias ruii into affemblages 
.andaflbciaff^ns,' thefe link in trains, and a 
texture of trains makes larger trains or courfes 
6f thinking : and each fpecies of junftion 
opens a wider field for the mind to expatiate 
ih; for compofitioh greatly encreifes variety ; 
eight bells tblled fingly can give only eight 
founds/ but above forty thoufand changes' 
may be rung upon them. But aS the occa- 
ftons of life and objedt's furrounding us per- 
jSetually reqifire uS to alter our courfe of at- 
tention, oiif traihs brailch oiit into ifeveral 
cfthers and we are eafily diverted ilito 2l new. 
thick, provided it be done by gentle turnings 
and through openings to which* We have been 
alcuftohied. 

- 8, This difpofal of ideas into trains^ and 
their being interwoven together in a mJtriner 
fuitable to our occafions^gives birth to Order; 
t^rhich confifts, not in any number ot ip^cies 

Vol. I, S Of 
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of idcas^but in their introducing one aaothep 
in fuch fucceflibns as (hall readily anf^er our 
purpofes. There ar^ perfons who ha^c kid 
in vaft heaps of knowledge^which lie confu--, 
fcdly and ^re of no fcwice to them for wanf 
of proper clues to guid^ into every fpot and 
corher of their imagination :. but when a maa 
has worked up his ideas iqtb trains and 
taught them by cuftom to communicate eafiw 
ly with one another, then arifes or4er, and 
then he may reap all the benefit they are ca-^ 
pable of conveying ; for he ma)#travcl over 
any feries of them without lofing his thready 
and find anything he wants without difficult 
ty. Nor is it material for his own private, 
ufe in what manner his trains lie^ provided 
they be wrought into fome uniform plan : 
but with refpedt to his intercourfe amongft 
other people^ it is very material that he fhould 
range his ideas in a manner conformable ta 
their ways of thinking* or they will find no- 
thing regular in them. Were the methodi-. 
cal fchoolman and polite pretty fellow to rpjx 
in the fame company, the difcourfes of each 
would appear eaiy, clear and pertinent^to thofe 
of his own clafs, but perplexed, dry and un- 
engfltging^to thofe of the oppofite; for your 
clofe dedudiions of reafon feem a heap of rub- 
bilh to the man of thg world; and thccoa-. 
verfation^ of the latter, while he keeps up the. 

Ijall 
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ball of difeourfe for a whole evfening with 
finart expreflions that come in always pat 
upon the occafionj are a caccr volubility of 
words with ho more coherence than a rope 
of iand^to one that has immured hlmfelf in a 
college. The difcourfes of either prefent 
the jfame fucceffion of ideas to the hearer thalL- 
Was ill the mind of the fpeakeri. but that fuc^ 
ceffiou exhibits nothing regular or coherent 
to the former becaufe it does tiot run in 
trains familiar to his apptehenfion^ For what 
/ is regularity to one man may be all confufioa 
to another : which proves order to be felativfS;. 
and . ip . derive its exiftence from the caft f^t 
. our imagination; 
. Objefts ftand in order when thcjir fituatioa, 
correfponds with that of our ideas : and aa 
the moulds of all imaginations are fimilar ia 
fonae yefpedls> hence we term things regulai^^ 
or irregular as they tally or not with the 
trains. which the ideas of manjkiad ; moH: ge-^ 
nerally fall into* Strait lines and ftafjr curve$r 
the notice can readily run along,^ and by tra- 
velling frequently in thofe tracks- they be- 
come famiiiar r wherefore iigures confiftijig 
of them, fuch as Squares, triangles^ circles^^ 
^irals, ferpentine lines, parallel, rows and 
tays diverging at equal angles from one cen* 
ter^are efteemed rcgular^becaufe objje^s plaxxd 
in them link of their own acciMrd into lines^; 

S 2 and 
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and the mind has but a few parts to put toge- 
ther in order to form the whole figure, and' 
can range over 'them by paths to which it has' 
been accuftomed : wherfeas the fame objeds 
being jumbled together promifcuoufly, each' 
of them becomes a feparate part unconncdted' 
with the reft, and the whole is too numerous^ 
for" the mind to manage, nor can fhe find any 
paffage leading to them fucceflively.one after 
another. For the fame rieafon,fymmetry arid 
proportion contribute greatly tb order^becaufe'^ 
the one gives difpatch to the eye by enabling' 
it to take in objefts by pairs, and the other 
fmooths the paiTage over them by the mutual 
dependence of parts. But the mind muff 
have been enured to obferve proportion^or it 
will lofe the benefit refulting therefrom j 
therefore we fee that comiigiori' peribns' do' 
not difcern half the regularity W a fine build-^ 
ihg^or other piece of well proportioned work- 
manship^ that is obvious to connoiflTeurs ; and 
that they do-difcern any^ is owing to the de- 
gree of ikill' ih proportion which few men 
are without. 

9. Order^ may be prbduced without 
changing the pofition of things, only by re- 
moving whatever would obftrudt the eye in 
its paffag^ along them. When a young lady: 
cuts a carious figure out of paper, fhe gives' 
no new pofitiwi to the feveral parts of her 

figtire. 
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Jigurc, for they had the fame Ifituition with 
xcfptdi to one another while they lay in the 
twhole paper as after they haCpaffed through 
Jier hands. And indeed every iheet of paper 
xrontains all the figures that any clean-fin-* 
gered damfel can cut out of it : therefore the 
operatrix is fo far from creating the figure 
cthat fhe fpoils* all others that might have 
. been fohned out of the fame £heet» fo that 
for one (he feeqis to make fhe really deftroys 
a thoufand. Neverthelefs fhe produces or- 
der and regularity where there was none 
hefpre, only by flipping away the fuper- 
£uities of the paper from her figure^ and 
thereby leading the eye along all the mazes 
and windings comprehended therein. 

As order confifts in the correfpondence of 
objects with our ideas^ it is all one whether 
the former, be placed in figures familiar to 
our apprehenfion, or whether the latter be 
worked into trains conformable' to the pofi- 
tion of things we behold : order will enfue 
alike in both cafes. New profpedts generally 
appear irregular until by frequent contem- 
plating they grow into form! without any real 
alteration in the fcenes : nor is there any- 
thing fo irregular but by pains and long ac- 
quaintance may be brought to lie in order in 
our imagination. What can be more a wil- 
demefs than the great town of London to 
S 3 flrangers? 
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ftrangcrs ? they can fcarce ftir a hundred 
yards without lofing themfelves. But the 
pQDoy poftman finds no perplexity in his 
;walks to any part of itt he reads only the 
name of the ftreet or court or alley in his 
iuperfcription, and inftantly the way thither 
i^tcurs'rto his thought, Were fomc Fairy 
while he fleeps to difpofe the houfcs into 
ftrait lines croffing eadh other at right angles 
like the ftreets of Babylon^ he might not 
perhaps at firft find his way about the tqwa 
fo readily as he does at prcfent. 

ip. Whatever fituation men have accuf-* 
tomed themfelves to place things in~ is order 
to themi tho' perhaps nothing like it to any 
body elfe. When one fteps into the (hop of a 
country chandler or haberdafhcr of fmall 
wares, one is apt to wonder how they find 
every thing fo readily as they dd: but cuftom 
has brought their ideas into a conformity 
with the pofition of their wares, fo that 
upon any particular thing being afked for, 
their thought runs in train to die proper 
drawer ; and were we to place their goods 
otherwife, though in a manner we ihould 
think mQre regular they might juftly com- 
plain we had put them out of order. Wc 
ftudious folks generally have each of us a way 
of placing our implements peculiar to our- 
fclves, the ink^glfljr$ wpdft ftand juft in dais 
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Ijpot, the penknife in that, the pens in ano- 
ther, and the books and papers have their 
Feveral ftations allotted them, fo that we 
jiiay prefently reach what we wsint without 
lofs of time or interruption bf our^ ftudics. 
A« fooii as our back is turnedjiii comes the .. 
filaid to clean the room : fhe cannot duft the 
tabje while it rehiains covered, fb fhe re- 
mbves all our things, arid never replaces thenl 
as they were before. Not but that the wench 
is carefull enough to fet all to rights again, but 
her idea of order being different from ours^ 
ihe lays the folio underneath, then the papers 
upon it blank or written as they come to 
liand and the fmaller things on top of all : 
fo that on, our return we find everything at- 
the fame time in the neateft order and the 
-utmoft confufion, for we arc forced to tuni- 
"ble over the whole parcel to come at any in- 
ilividaal we want^ 

. Thus order often refpefts cOnvinience> for. 
we fay thiiijgs are 141 their places when they 
He handy for our purpofes fo that we can 
execute them without interrupting or de- 
viating from the plan of aftion we had laid 
jdown. Nor does ufe give occafion to order 
lefs frequently than^convenicnce : when things 
ftand in fuch a fituation as to produce fome 
advantage that would not have accrued from 
them in any other, we fay they are in order^ 
S 4 and 
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and the \yant.of that fituation we call dif-- 
order. Thus diforders of the body, - of thp 
^r or the elements^are nothing but fuch com- 
mixtures of their parts as deftroy the found- 
i)efs of health, diilurb the animal functions 
or flop the progrefs of vegetation; an^ with- 
put a reference to fome fuch confequeoces as 
thefe we fhpuld not term them diforders^ 
And this kind of order, refulting from ufc 
and convenience, refers either to the diipo- 
^tion of things ^ye have ufually. beheld theni 
in^or to the train of thought <>f fonie agen^ 
placing them in that manner. For tho' 
chance might once in a while difpofe matters 
very cleverly for our purpofe^we (hould not 
conceive them the more orderly upon that 
account. If a traveller upon perceiving hin^- 
felf thirfty^fhould immediately efpy a bough 
of ripe apples hanging over his head, an^ 
wanting a ftone to beat them down fhould 
find one lying jufl before him, and a little 
further a knife to pare them dropped by fome 
carelefs paflcnger;' all this would fuggefl no.- 
thing of order unlefs he fuppofed them laid 
there on purpofe. 

What we call the order of nature does not 
confifl only in the pofition of things confi- 
dered in themfelves, but either in their be- 
ing fo difpofed as to produce the ufes de- 
rived from them, or their moving in rotation 
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Ipiy conftant returns of the fame changes. ^ 
Under the former view we fee the bodies of 
,j^is vaft fabric of the world ^njinute and 
ji^ge, the fibres of plants, the veflel$ of ani;- 
mals, the lumiijariej pf heaven, contributing 

.in their feveral flations jtp the fupport and 
conveniencies of life and other purpofes in a 
manner we could not in any degree imitate in 
things under our own management without 
deitgn and contrivance : which therefore 
leads our thoughts into trains compofing the 
plan exhibited thereby. Under the' latter 
view we obferye the.ftated fucceffions of 
nigl^t and day, the viciiStudes of feafon^, 
the progrefs of vegetation from the feed to the 
blade, the bud, the flower and the feed 
again^ the ftages of growth in animals, the 

. circumvolutions of the firmament; and hav- 
ing joined our obfervations into a fyftem, 
|here fprings up order therefrom, which 
encreafes in proportion as we can add nevv 
|?ranches to our fcheme. In ancient times 
the fixed ftars only were efleemcd regular, 
as rifing and fetting always at equal intervals^ 
apd keeping their pofitiops with refpedt to 

, pne another, while the other feven being 
thought reducible to no certain rule were 
^led Planets or Wanderers : but later difco- 
yeries having brought their motions too into 
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a fyftem^wc now admire the wonderful regu- 
larity of theif courfcs. 

Nor let it be faid there was an order in 
all thefe particulars befone men took notice of 
it : for if we place order in the pofition of 
things takeii abfohitely without reference to 
bur ideas, there will be iio fuch thing as dif-^ 
order in nature. Every number of things, 
not excepting the wildeit produdion$ of 
chance ^muft lie in fome pofition or other: 
and were there an underftanding pliable and 
comprehenfive enough to (Irike out trains 
immediately among any colleftion of objed^^ 
and difcern their refpeftive fituations as 
clearly as we do in fcenes the tnoft famili^ 
to our Acquaintance, it would not know whit 
irregularity was. Therefore if we make 1st 
diftinftion between orderly and diforderly, or 
the latter term has any meaning in language,, 
it mufl belong to fuch pofitions of things as 
do not correfpond in their parts with any 
courfes our ideas ufually fall into, nor tie 
reducible to any fyftem in our imagination. 

II. Did order e^ifl m things^diere could 
not be an order of time and of caufe^ : for 
there exifts no more than one point of time 
and one ftep of caufation in every momeny 
but this fingle objeft is not capable of crfdftr 
linlefs in conjunftidn with the feries of eveAls 
preceeding or to follow after, which bdng 

never 
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never exiftcnt together cannot be the refi* 
dence of any quality, Therefore it is the 
ideas of paft and future occurrences brought 
together in the mind that renders them ca-^ 
pable of order, which they then receive 
when fhe can difcern their conne<ftions and 
dependencies upon one another. If we con*- 
fider obje<3:i5 c6-exifting together in the fame 
fcene^wc fliall find^that though they can h^vc 
pD more than one pofition at once, they m?iy 
fcontain a variety of orders. The fpots of a 
chefs board lie iii eight equal rows with their 
flat fides turned towards each other; they 
lie likewife in fifteen unequal rows of jio- 
tfcnges, touching at the angles, the middle- 
molt having eight fpots in length, the next 
pn each fide fevcn a piece^ and fo falling 
off until you come to fingle ones at the 
corners : and they lie alfo in fquares eh- 
flofcd within one another, the innermoft 
confifting of four fpots, the next of twelve 
or four on a fide, the third of twenty br 
fix on a fide^ and the outermofl: of twenty- 
eight or eight on a fide. Thefe three forms of 
order, befides others that piight be traced out^ 
are generated in the imagination, and may be 
changed or caft into ont another at pleafure 
fttcceflively without making any alteration in 
the chejfs^ board, only by the eye comppundipg 



its objefts varioufly and running along in dif- 
fergnt courfes of obfervation. 

il. But thofc courfes J or the component 
parts of them, muft be fuch as were familial- 
to us before, or we muft reader them famir 
liar by praftice .and application. Apd whajt 
is moj? remarkable, after we have brought 
our thoughts to run currently along a train of 
ideas, they cannot always run back again the 
contrary way although in the faihe track* 
Take a fheet pf pape^ written on oi>e fide ii> 
a fair legible hand^ an eafy flile an^ familiar 
language, jturn it ypfidie down or hold it 
againft a ftrong light with the back part to- 
wards you, and though you have a full an4 
clear view of the writing, you fee nothing buj 
perplexity and confufion : you muft pick out 
letter by letter and fpell every word as you 
go along. If any particulai form of obje^ 
or their fituation with refpedlt to one another 
conftituted the eflence of order this could not 
happen, for the form of ^iijgs doc§ not 
depend upon their poftures ; a man does not 
lofe his human fhape by being fet upon his 
head, nor does a borfe undergo a mctamor* 
phofis every time he rolls upon his back, 
neither do the words lofe their places nor the 
letters their joinings by a different manner 
of holding the paper: but the mind 1^9 
ajjv^ys been ufed to read them from l^ft to 

right 
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right ^ and therefore cannot follow in any^ 
6ther courfe./ What then, is there a right^ 
hand and a left in the mind itfelf ? or have 
her perceptions a loco-motion which can 
proceed only in one particular diredtioii. ? Le^ 
tis rather attribute the caufe to the motion oif 
our internal organs running mechanically inf 
tfie courfes to- which they have been ac- 
cuftomed. For as the blood cii^culates* from 
Ae heart to the arteries and returns feaclt 
again through the veins, but cannot take a 
contrary round beginning firft at the veins 
arid thence proceeding to the arteries : fo the 
channebof 6ur ideas give them a free pafS^ef 
in that courfe they have been ufed to, but 
clofe againft them upon their return. Our 
mental organs indeed are of fo foft and pliable 
tfemper as th&t they may be brought to admit 
trains pafling through theni* eitKfef vtay:, 
for diere are ion^ figures we comprehend 
preferitly whichever part of them firft catched 
the eye: but then this muft' be efFedled by 
long practice, by frequdntly running them 
over backwards and forwards ih our thoughts, 
or by having been ufed to fee them in- alt 
jl{pe6ts wherein they can be placed. 

iBut though order fubfifts only in the con^- 

formity of our trains with the pofition of ob-^ 

je<fls, yet is it not produced by a voluntary 

^ of th^ miiid : for we cannot' fee order 

' . . whertvcr 
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wherever wc pleafe^ nor can we avoid feemg^ 
it in fomc fubjefts if we will contemplate, 
them at all : which I fuppofe has made it be: 
imagined that things were eiTentially and.ab-t 
Iblutely regular or irregular in themfelvesi. 
The mind as we have fliown before, naay by 
painful application bring any fet of objedsf^ 
how confufed foever to lie in trains, or the 
6me may be brought to pafs without induA 
try by long and intimate acquaintance : but 
when. the organs have once acquired a habil 
of throwing up ideas in that manner correA 
ponding with the fituation of objeiSks^ <they 
will afterwards exhibit order upon fight qI 
them without aid of the mind and folely by 
virtue of their own machinery. 
13.1 have but one or two obfervations more to 
make upon trains, which are that they groW 
quicker by continual ufe, add if fhort,unite 
at laft into combinations J |pr if long, the mid-» 
die links frequently drop out or pafs fo fwift-^ 
ly as riot to touch the notice. Whei;i chil-* 
dren learn to read, they join the letters andk 
fyUables in trains to form words and the 
vv-ords to form fentences. By degrees they 
do this fafter, and in procefs of time thc^ 
whole word or fentence arifes to their view in 
one aflemblage. When we would recollect 
the members of a family where we are tole* 
rably well acquainted^ we find the ideas of 

thera 
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them introduce one another in trains, but aftef 
having lived or con verfed daily among them 
for fome time, upon hearing the name of the 
houfe the v^hole affociation of peribns belongs 
ing to it ftarts up inftantly to our fancy* And 
when the channels of ouf ideas are worn 
fmooth by conftant uf^ the current runs tocf 
rapid for the notice to keep pace with it.. 1 
have met with perfons who could underftand 
tqore of what they iread. in latin or french 
tiian in englifh^ becaufe their, mother tongue 
affording too eafy a paflage to their thoughts, 
they jQtim .lightly over the furface and, 
never touch the greater part lying at the 
bottom- 
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J U p G EM3E N T. 

NARROW as we muft acknowledge our 
capacities to be^they can neverthelelsj 
give harbour to feveral ideas and feveral com- 
binations at the fame time. External objects 
continually pour a variety of feafations upoa 
us^ which do not fo fill the imagination 
but that refleftion ftiU finds room tq throw la 
other ideas 'from her own ftore. And when 

the 
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the notice touches upon two or more ideaj 
together, there generally arifea another, not 
tompouiided or extracted from them, hut 
generated by them, to wit, an idea of com-'' 
parifon, refemblance, identity, difference; 
relatiort, diftaiice, number^fituation or othei" 
circumftahce belonging to them : all which 
in nielfaphyfical language afe compil^liended 
under the general term of Judgement, which 
in common fpeech we diftribute into feVerai 
fpecies, as knowledge, difcernment,' opiniotf 
and appearance, not indeed very accurately 
as not always adhering inviolably to that di- 
vifion, but often ufirig^ them prohiifcuoufly 
for one another. 

2. Single ideas may be exprefled by fingic 
Words, as a man, a colour, motion, grati- 
tude, for upon hearing the found the whole 
idea affociated therewith^ ftarts up iriftantly to 
the thought : but to exprefs a judgement yoii' 
muft employ a propofition, which always con- 
tains three parts at leaft, namely, the terms 
and the judgement paffed upon them, as mAA 
is an animal, fire corifumes wood, Cn€ egg 
refembles another. For though we haV*f 
fentences confifting only of two words, as 
Peter lives, Thomas fleeps, thfe earth moves, 
which therefore feem to contain no more 
than one term, yet that tKere is another im-^ 
plied apficars mahifefi becauftf we may exV 

prcfs 
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prefs that other Without adding Anything to the 
fence : for Petef iia alive, Thomas afleep, the 
earth in motion,convey not a whit more than 
was conveyed by the fliorter fentences above 
dted. And though many times one of the terms 
be comprehended within the other as being an 
ingredient of the ^ITemblage expreffed thereby^ 
yet inuft it be taken but from the aflemblage 
and Hand apart before we can judge anything 
concerning it. The idea of man includes that of 
life, activity, reafon and feveral other particu*' 
lars, but this idea contemplated ever fo long 
»will make no propofition nor produce any 
judgement,unlefs fome of thofe particulars be 
confidered in the abftraft and beheld in the fam^ 
view as it were by the fide of the concrete j and 
then we can difcern that man is a living, an 
aftive or a rational creature. But this abftradt is 
as much a compleat idea when compared with 
aflemblages comprehending it within them as 
when compared with others that do not : the 
idea of fweetnefs being as diftinft from that of 
fugar whereof it isaffirmed as from that of gall 
whereof it is denied j and he that thinks of 
the former has no fewer id6as in his mind 
than he that thinks of the latter. 

• 3. That judgement likewife^ although thft 
produiflion of the terms, for we cannot judge 
without fomething in our thoughts' to judge 
apon, is neverthelefs a diflindt idea from the 

• V^^L, I. T root^ 
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roots whcrcout it grows, cannot be doubted 
when we refleft^that many things occur to» 
our view and afFcfl: our notice in fomq de- 
gree without our pafling any judgenient upon 
them. We may fee leaves falling from the 
trees, birds flying in the air or cattle grazing 
upon the ground^without affirming or denying 
or thinking anything concerning them : and 
yet perhaps we had taken fo much notice of 
them that^upon being afked a minute after- 
wards^we could remember what we had feen,. 
A mair may have beheld a field from his 
window a hundred times without ever ob- 
fcrving whether it were fquarc or pentangu- 
lar^ and yet the figure was exhibited to hfe 
view every time he looked upon it : and wa 
have obfervations fuggefted to us fometimes> 
upon things extremely familiiar to our ac- 
quaintance, which we acknowledge very ob- 
vious when put in mind of them, although 
we never hit upon them ourfelves. It is no- 
toricfus that men judge varioufly of the fame 
objeds, and fo do the fcveral faculties of the 
fame man upon many occafions : Appearancdf 
which is the judgement of fenfe, being op-^ 
pofite to Opinion, or the judgement of un-» 
dcrftanding. For we believe the Sun to be 
an immenfe globe much larger than all tha 
countries we ever travelled over, while it ap^ 
pears at the fiirae time to our. eyes but as> 

little 
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littk bowl that one might roll about in a 
bufheL And though the apparent magnitude 
of objects is fuppofcd to depend upon the an- 
gle they fubtend at our eye, neverthelefs our 
familiarity with them changes our eftimalion 
<rf their bulk. Why docs the Sun look 
fmaller than the houfc, and yet a man at 
twepty yards diftance does not look finaller 
than your hand, although you might quite 
cover him from your fight by holding it up 
Hi arms length before you ? Unlefs becaufe 
we continually fee men clofe by our fide, 
whereas we never faw the Sun fo near as to 
fubtend a greater angle than the houfe, 

4. Hence it follows inconteftably that 
judgement is an a<9: of reflciftion, never thrown \ 
. upon us by external objeds, but fomething 
done upon the ideas aftet their entrance. 
Therefore the fchoolmen reckon it a fecon^ 
adl of the mind, diftintft from the firft, called 
fimple apprehenfion^ whereby we receive the 
ideas conveyed by fenfation or turned up by 
the workings of imagination. But if it be an 
aft of the mind^ it is, as well as apprehen- 
fion, an aft of her perceptive faculty, where- 
in the mind remains purely palfive and only 
receives what fome other agent ftrikes upon 
her. For judgement is not a voluntary aft, 
-jiny further than that in many cafes we may 
^hoofe whether we will con#ier things atten- 

T 2 tively 
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tivcly enough to difcern their relations or re^ 
femblances : but this we have not always in 
our option, for fometimes they force upon us 
whether we will or no ; and when we fix our 
attention voluntarily^ the judgement formed 
thereupon is not the work of the mind, for 
(lie cannot difcern fnow to be green nor 
twenty to be lefs than fifteen, but muft take 
fuch eftimation as refults of its own accord 
from the fubjedl (he contemplates. Tis true 
we. fometimes judge amifs through the fault 
of our Will when we had materials before us 
for doing better, but this we do by the power 
we have over our ideas to overlook or as it 
were fquint upon fome and hold others in a 
fteddier view ; but what is done by the in- 
flrumentality of ideas, although remotely our 
own aft and therefore juftly chargeable at our 
door, is neverthelefs the immediate operation 
of the inftrumcntj juft as an irtlpreflion is 
made by the feal, although we prefs it down 
upon the wax ourfelves. 

5. Since then the mind is purely paffive ia 
the aft of judging as well as of apprehending^ 
we muft feek for fome agent to produce that- 
efFeft upon her : and what can this be befide^ 
the mental organs ? I fliall not pretend to ex-^ 
plain by what particular figure or motiort-- 
thcy do their work : for we cannot pry into » 
man's fenfory tvhile he thinks, to difcern- 

what 
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what difpofition of. the fibres in any cafc^ 
cither of fenfation or refledion^ affefts him 
with this or that perception : but it feems 
undeniable that they muft have a different 
modification when they enable us to pafs a 
judgement, from that whereby they exhibit 
the ideas whereon we judge. For elfe why 
do not all objects when clearly difcerned 
foggeft all the relations they ftand in to* one 
another, or all the comparifons that may be 
drawn between them, or why do men judge 
fo varioufly upon the fame- fubjedl? The 
papift thinks perfecution a duty, the protef- 
tant thinks it none : they both have the fame , 
terms in their thought and therefore fo far 
their organs are modified alike, but they 
■ judge of them differently and that judgement 
is not of their own making, but fomething 
they difcern in their view of the objeds they 
contemplate; confcqucntly the modification 
exhibiting this part of their view, being dif-* 
ferent in one from what it was in the others 
cannot be the fame with that which was 
alike in both. One may read the words, 
Perfecution, Duty, without any conned:ing 
verb between them, and in that flate they 
convey the ideas of the things expreffed by 
them compleat ; if we proceed to affirm or 
deny the one of the other^ we may perceive 
our profped enlarged beyond the bare fence 
T 3 of 
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of tkofe two disjointed terms ; but there caa 
be no encreafe of profpe^ without the accef* 
lion of another objeft to behold, which miift 
be fome new modification fuperadded to th^ 
£brmer or generated thereby. q y 

6. As judgement feems ^m aA fubfefs«ient to 
the apprehenfion of the fubjeft whereon it is 
pronounced, one would expect there (hould be 
fbme time intervening between the one and 
the other, and fo in faft we often find there 
is, for we fometimes hold objects a confide* 
rable while in contemplation before we can 
decide concerning them : but in things fami^ 
liar to our knowledge the judgement rifes in*^ 
ftantaneoufly and in the fame view with the 
objedts, by that Quality we have obfcrved bc^ 
longing fo ideas following in train, of quicken- 
ing their pace by degrees until at laft they 
coincide into one combination. A man 
knows his own horfe, his own houfe, his 
bofom friend^immediately upon fight without 
%«raiting for any further operation to be made 
upon the ideas prefented by his optics. And 
this is what we call the evidence of fenfe, 
which we abufe without reafon for perpetual* 
ly deceiving us: whereas the fenfes cannot 
well deceive^ becaufe ftriftly fpeaking they 
never inform us of anything; they throw in 
their ideas but the opinion entertained there* 
upon is generated by the refle<aion.^ At leaft 

we 
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wc make them depofe things of which they 
cannot give us * fufficicnt information. Is it 
not thought vouching the teftimony of the 
fcnfes when, upon being afkcd how you 
know that alderman Punctual fits in Guild- 
hall, you anfwer^ Becaufe I fee him there? 
That John is in the kitchen, Becaufe I hear 
him talking ? That*there is fuch a pafTage in 
Virgil, Becaufe I read it there ? An utter 
ftranger to John and the Alderman, or one 
who had not learned to read, would know this 
never the more for anything he fhould fee or 
hear, but if his fenfes are as acuta as yours^ 
they throw in the very fame fenfations.upon 
him as they do upon you : therefore if they 
fiirnifh you with an evidence he has not, they 
muft fetch that evidence from fome other 
4juarter than the eyes or the ears. \Vhen we 
talk of feeing tables , chairs and fuch like ^ 
common objefts^ we afcribe mcrre .to the 
fenfes than properly belongs to them ; for we 
fee only colours, tis our former knowledge of 
things that informs us what they are. Nor 
let it be faid^that though we may attribute 
too much to the fenfes jret fomelhing remains 
juftly their due,becaufe upon being {hpwn a 
thing we never faw before, though we can- 
not tell particularly what it is nor what name 
to call it by, we may neverthelefs fee that it 
is made of wood or fteel^ that it is foft or 

T 4 hard. 
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hard, ftifF or limber : for this partial know- 
ledge arifes from the former acquaintance wc 
have had with wood or fteel, or ^ the ufual 
look of things upon their hardning or foft- 
ning, or the pofture they fall into by their 
flexibility. Therefore if a flatue of exquifit^ 
workmajifhip has the fame look in the limbs 
and drapery that we have never ufed to fee ifl 
iloric but fee continually in fiefli and .gar- 
ments, we fay it looks foft and pliant. 

7. Even diftance and figure, which feem 
to bid the faireft for being judgements of 
fenfe, do not come folely frotn thence 5 for 
we find people judge very differently of dif- 
tances anything remote according as they 
have ufed themfelves to obferve them : and 
though we judge a little better of things near 
us^becaufe we have perpetual occafion to take 
notice of their fituation, yet there are few 
perfons who can always tell whether two 
flielves of a book-cafe ftanding juft before 
them lie further apart than any other two 
until they, raeafure them. I have read a 
printed account of a boy who being born 
blind was brought to his fight by couching 
at the age of fourteen : after being per- 
fnitted to go abroad fome time, one evening 
he was loft, and upon fearching they found 
him upon the leads of the houfe. It- feems 
he had been in the flreet and upon feeing the 

Moon 
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Moon peep a little over the robf he was going 
to climb up the tiles in order to catch her: 
which fhe ws he had no idea of the remotenefs 
either of the Moon or of the pavement from 
the gutter were he flood, or elfe hie would 
have been afraid as much as any of us of 
venturing for fear of breaking his neck. I 
will not vouch for the truth of this flory, 
but it feems very probable if we may believe 
what has been held by many learned men, 
that a perfon on coming to the ufe of his 
fight would imagine every thing lying clofe 
to his eye : and that our knowledge of dis- 
tance is an art we acquire by degrees as we 
grow more and more familiar with obje(3:s 
furrounding us ; and therefore cannot be in- 
fufed by our optics, which tranfmit no fewer 
nor other rays of light from objefts the firft 
time we behold them than the thoufandth. 

8. Neither does the idea of figure come 
entirely from the fenfes. Three of them 
have no pretence to make the conveyance, 
and one of the two claiming that priviledgc^ 
I mean the touch, cannot be applied at once 
to bodies of any magnitude; but we muft 
run our finger over the furface and judge of 
them by piecemeal, not only upon what we 
feel but upon what we have felt the moment 
before; fo that our evidence refults from the 
joint teflimony of fenfe and memory. And 
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for things that wc may grafp within our 
hands^ we turn them round and round be^ 
fore wc determine, nor then can do itcx- 
aftly if they be a little irregular. Clap a flat 
iron fenfibly hot or cold upon a m^'s naked 
backhand let him defcribe if he can the exaft 
ihape of the piece, or whether tly angles be 
obtufe or acute: jperhaps he might gueft 
nearer if laid upon his hand, becaufe the 
hand has been more cxercifed in judgements 
of this l>lnd, not that it has a quicker fenfe 
of feeing than many other parts of our 
flefli. Nobody can tell the fhape of the 
gout or cholic he feels, which yet he might 
be expefted to do if the figure were included 
in the fenfation of feeling : neither can one 
determine the ihape of a bmifc by the fmas^ 
though one may by prefling the parts of it 
fucceffively with a finger. And that we 
gather the form of things from fight as well 
as touch, fcems to indicate that they are not 
ideas of fenfation, for the fcnfes all hare 
their diftinft provinces allotted them, fenfa- 
tions entring at one avenue cannot find a 
paflage through the others. But waving 
this argument, if the two fenfes gave evi- 
dence of figure, they ought always to agree 
in their teftimony immediately upon exami- 
nation, which whether they do or no let the 
works of painting and fculpture determine. 
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In the letters between Lcx:ke and Molyneux 
we find both thofe gentlemen, and they tell 
US all others upon maturely confidering the 
queftion, agreed that a blind man perfedly 
well acquainted with globes and. cubej 
would not^upon being fuddenly endued with 
fight, be able to diftinguifli thereby which 
was the globe and which the cube. And I 
may propofc another queftion ^whether a man 
having often ktn globes ^nd cubes but ne-» 
yer touched anything of «iy^ form, would 
not be as much puzzled to know them apart 
upon being. put into his hands in the dark. 
Whoever refolves thefe queftions in the ne- 
gative muft acknowledge that neither itni^^ 
without fome previous acquaintance, can give 
evidence^ of figures very well known to us 
by the other: and they cannot be faid to 
agree in their teftimony when the old fence 
{Prompted by experience depofes pofitively, 
while the new, although conveying all that 
meer leniation can convey, proielles to no- 
thing of the matter. 

9. Did the eyes tranfmit the idea of 
figure by immediate fenfation, they would 
exhibit one and the fame in all profpefts, 
to wit, the circle or ellipfis bounding the 
fcenc before us, for all objedts lying within 
that compifs ftrike upon the optics promif- 
cuoufly, the chairs together with the wain- 
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fcot around them and the floor fcen between 
their frames, the books clofe to one another 
and touching the fhelves whereon they ftand : 
wherefore it is the notice, not the eye, that 
runs the lines of feparation . between one 
thing and another, without which their fi- 
gures could not be,afcertained. We have 
. fliown in fpeaking of order, how fancy may 
caft objefts into various forms while the fen- 
fations excited by them remain exactly the 
. fame : the marflialling the fpots of a chefs 
* board into parallel rows or lozenges or en- 
veloping fquares, ftill holding the board in 
4fee* one pofition, was not the work of our 
optics, but of fome more internal caufe. 
Even colours^ although conveyed diredtly by 
vifion, are not diftinguijflied from one another 
by the fight alone, for we may fee cattle in 
the fields without regarding their difference 
of colour : and when we dp regard it after- 
wards, it is by an adl of refledtion, no new 
fenfation being obtained upon the fecond 
view which we had not in the former. From 
whence we may fConclude that fenfation ope- 
rates no further than to throw materials into 
the imagination to be worked up there : and 
that the bufinefs of feledtion, compofition, 
aflbciation, comparifon, dillindtion and judge- 
ment^ belongs to other powers operating af- 
ter the fenfes have done their office. 

10. Never- 
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lo, Neverthelefs the evidence of fenfe 
being an expreffion current among mankind, 
I am very far from defiring to difcard it, on 
the contrary I (hall employ and may lay great 
ftrefs upon it myfelf as occafion fhall offer : 
all I meant by the foregoing obfervatipns was 
to explain my fentiments of what is to be 
underftood by the expreffion, which I con- 
ceive to denote, not anything thrown in upon 
us from external objects, but that judgement 
occurring to the thbught inftantly and invo- 
luntarily^ without dedudtion of realbn or chain 
of confequenceSj upon ideas being exhibited 
by our fenfes. And I fo little undervalue 
this evidence that in my prefent opinion I 
think it never ought to be, and perhaps 
nevef is rejected, unlefs when overpowered 
by other evidence of the lame kind or by 
reafonings grounded thereupon. Why do 
we believe a ftick to be ftrait although ap- 
pearing crooked in water, but becaufe upon 
drawing it out we fee the crookednefs vanifh,' 
or running our finger along we feel no bend 
where there feemed to be one ? Why do we 
believe the Sun an immenfe body notwith^ 
ftanding its , apparent fmallnefs, but for rea- 
fons drawn from the phenomena of that and 
other objeifts we have feen at various diftances 
and from various fituations ? 

J I. Our 
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II. Our internal fcnfc or reflcAion fur-*^ 
nifhes us with an evidence of the like kind^ 
for we judge as commonhr^ as inftantaneoufly 
and as neceflarily upon wbjeds we remcmbor 
as upon thofe we have before our tyts, 
Thefe judgements are often weaker and kfi 
fteddy than thofe of immediate fen&tion^ 
our ideas continually fluduating and varying 
both in colour and ihape : but if we can fix 
them by contemplation or habitude^ the 
judgements refulting from them fbrike as vi<- 
goroully as thofe of the fenfcs. ' And even in 
their unfettled ftate^ although we cannot, 
judge critically and fully, yet we may difcern 
fomc^^hing clearly concerning them, becauie 
their fluduation keeps within certain limits 
fufficient to anfwcr our purpofe. The idea 
of an elephant never contracts fb fmall as to 
come within the compafs of that of a mouie, 
therefore we can always tell which has the 
greater bulk : yet perhaps our ideas of both 
are fo variable that we could not determine 
between two elephants or two mice upon the 
pidlures of them in our memory, without 
feeing the creatures ftand together fide by 
fide. Nor are confufed ideas utterly lnca<- 
pable of fuggefting any clear conception con- 
cerning them: Mr. Loclfe fays we have a 
very confufed idea of fubftance, yet who 
does not know the difference between fub- 
ftance 
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ftancc and fhadow ? which latter too feems 
to lie a little confufed in the minds of many 
learned men, for they think they have done 
notably when they define fhadow the abfencc 
of light : but the words of this definitioa 
contain an idea of light, for you mufl have 
die thing in your thought whereof you predi- 
cate the abfence^ and I appeal to evpry man 
whether he finds the idea either of light or 
abfence occur whenever he looks upon a iha- 
dow: ncverthelefs we can think curr^tly 
and tall^if(telligibly of fhadows^ their figures, 
magnitudes and motions, and fo we can oi 
fubilances, their qualities and modificaticmSy 
without perhaps having a quite clear an4 
adequate idea of either. 

iz. Ideas of refle(9ion ftriSly fo called 
jg[enerate judgements no lefs than thofe de- 
rived originally from fenfation : jufticc^ 
mercy, approbation, virtue, duty and other 
abftrafted idcas^being as frequently made the 
terms of a pjopofition bodi in our thoughts 
and difcourfes as colours^ founds or touches, 
and their relation«^fimilitudes and differences> 
as obvioufly difcerncd when we are gotten as 
well acquainted with them. For let us ob- 
lerve that the internal fenfe,as well as the cx- 
teraal,only exhibits objefts to our apprehen- 
dBon, and they generate the judgements : now 
though the child be born fome time after the 

firft 
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firft entrance of the father, yet when grown 
to ftrength and maturity it may accompany 
him hand in hand and come together into 
our prefence. Wherefore the facility of 
judging, both in the mental fenfe and thd 
bodily, is an art acquired by time and prac- 
tice, not an eflential quality of the objeds 
to make an impreffion of conformity or dif- 
agreement upon us as foon as apprehended. 

13. The fchoolmen make a third aft of 
the mind which they call Ratiocination, and 
we ma;y ftile the generation of a judgement 
from others aftualiy in our underftanding i 
for what is reafoning but difcerning the 
agreement of two ideas between themfelves 
by their agreement with fome third ? and 
what is the fruit of reafoning but to beget an 
aflent to fome propofition we were ignorant 
of before ? While aflent depends upon our 
view of the premifles^ the new judgement h 
yet in embryo, but when perfeftly formed, 
when it can ftand alone and ftill adhere to the 
conclufion after the premifles drop out of 
fight, then it becomes of the fame nature and 
has the fame force upon us with the evidence 
of fenfe. For we hold many things afTuredly 
for truth, and that perhaps upon very good 
foundation, although we have abfolutely for- 
gotten the reafons firft inducing us to believe 
them* And this aflurance we gain fome- 

times 
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times Very quickly, if we did not we could 
make but little difpatch in bufmefs, it being 
impoffible to retain the whole chain of rea- 
foning in our thoughts when it runs tQ any 
confiderable length : therefore if we could 
hot reft fatisfied in the convidtion left by the 
premiifes upon a fhort view of them^we 
ihould never arrive at the conclufion deflred. 

14. There are various degrees of ftrength 
in judgements from the loweft furmize to no- 
tion, opinion, perfuafign and the higheft 
aflurance which we call certainty : for we do 
not believe what weather it will be tomorrow, 
or what we read in a news paper^ ^^ith the 
fame force of conviftion as what objed:s we 
fee before our eyes^or what we have done 
oiirfelves a quarter of an hour ago. If our 
premifles are uncertain they can throw no 
ftronger light upon the conclufion than th^ey 
had themfelves, or rather than belonged to 
the weaker if they happen to differ in luftre : 
neverthelefs where there are many confpiring 
;to illuftrate one point, they may fupply by 
number what they want in vigour; as ov^^ 
may make a prodigious, glare with rufh can- 
dles provided one lights up enow of them. 
This we commonly find the cafe in public 
rumours, which though perhaps little heeded 
the firft time we hear them, yet when cur- 
rent in every body's mouth feldom fail of 

Vol. I. U ^ain* 
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gaining our aflent. So likcvvife experiments^ 
made for difcovering the properties of bodies 
do not always fatisfy immediately, until by 
-repeated trials we find them conftantly pro- 
ducing the fame effedt. Repetition likcwife 
of the fame evidence fometimes will anfwer 
the -purpofe equally with multitude of wit- 
nefles: many people taking up an opinion 
•flender at firft and upon flight grounds, have 
by meer habitude of affenting worked it up 
at laft into a firm perfuafion without any ad- 
ditional proof. Nay a bare aiTertion frequent- 
ly reiterated may fupply the place of evidence: 
fcarce anybody but has found occafion ta 
remark how the tenets of a fedt or party con- 
tinually chimed in men's ears without any ar- 
gument to fupport them, have been at length 
received as articles of faith,, fometimes even 
in fpite of the moft oppofite fentiments enter- 
tained befofe. And archbifliop Tillotfon- 
affures us there have been perfons who have 
told a lie fo often till they have aftually be-* 
lieved it themfelves, 

15. And as opinions generate fo they die 
away again by degrees, not only by the force 
of oppofite evidence overpowering them, but 
by a kind of natural decay, Fadts we have- 
read in: hifi:ory„ problems we have fcen de- 
monftrated in Euclid, having been long out 
of our thoughts^ fink into flight opinions; we 

think 
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think they are fo as we conceive but we ar0 
not furci'.and upon further difufe the evidence 
of them may be adually forgot, fo that tho* 
the terms be fiiggefted or -we remembei: fucb 
matters have been treated of^we can give no 
afTent to them at all; Befides^ any one who 
will take' pains may obferve that his judge- 
ment upon the fame point is riot always ftfed- 
Ayhxit varies according to the humour or dif- 
pofition of his ipirits 2 nay if he holds the 
fame propofition under contemplation a con- 
fidcrable time, he will $nd the judgement 
fluiftuate while the terms remain unal- 
tered, it will ftrike fometimes fuller and 
fometimes fainter by intervals without any 
Apparent caufe or argument occurring to oc- 
4:aiion the change. A man in liquor judges 
divcrfly from' what he does in his fober fenfes: 
paffion notorioufly perverts the judgement^ 
warping it this way or that according as beft ^ 
fuits its pUrpofes, and giving a ftronger or a 
weaker bias in proportion to the violence 
whereto it rifes : when we wifh a thing to be 
true we therefore believe it fo, defire perr 
forming the office of evidence. I grant this 
moft frequently happens throjigh a partial 
confideration, the notice fixw;*upon fuch 
ideas as make for. the favourite opinion, and 
turning away from all others that might 
overthrow itj but one may perceive that in- 

U 2 . clination 
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clination fometimes operates upon the judge- 
ment alone without making any alteration 
either in the number or colour of the terms 
wheFeon it is paffed. The very fame argu- 
ments attended to carefully and impartially 
do not always make an equal impreffion, in 
times of joy or melancholy, in vigorous 
health, or upon a death bed, when relating to 
things near or remote, in laying a plan of fu- 
ture operations or entring upon the execution : 
and this not only by new thoughts occurring 
which we had overlooked before,, but by a 
new eftimation of the fame objects cafting a 
different light upon one another. 

1 6. Let us now look back upon the feveral 
changes a judgement may pafs through ac- 
cording as time or other caufes encreafe or 
abate or fufpend its vigour. A man's own 
thoughts may fuggeft, or he may have fug- 
gefted by another pcrfon, a matter of fa<5t, a 
theorem of mathematics, an axiom of natural 
philofophy, or a maxim of morality^ whereof 
he may clearly apprehend the terms without 
giving any aflent to it; he may then be 
brought to a full convid:ion of it by fetting 
proper proofs before him, which conviction 
may remain after the proofs are quite flipped 
out of his memory : if he thinks no more of 
it for a confiderable while, his perfi^aiioa 
may dwindle into a vague opinion, and ki 

further 
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further time wholly vanifli away, fo that he 
may now view the fame terms with no fpark 
of aflent more than he did at the beginning. 
At all thefe times the mind does no more 
than obferve the ideas in her thoughts, and if 
fhe judges varioufly^ that diverfity is riot 
owing, to any adt of hers but to the different 
Hate of her imagination : (he plays the fpec- 
tator only, difcerning the profpedt before her, 
and whether fhe {hall fee a full or a faint evi- 
dence or none at all ^depends upon what her 
organs of refieftion fhall exhibit. This we 
readily acknowledge in memory, which is one 
fpecies of judgement, for what is remem- 
bring but having the idea of a thing we 
know we had feen before ? every body will 
allow that we remember paft. events accord- 
ing to the traces of them remaining in our 
memory, and when thofe traces fometimes 
happen to be altered we remember wrong : 
nor has remembrance been unfrequently 
compared to reading a written memorandum, 
which being obliterated gives us imperfed: 
information or none at all, or being erafed 
or interlined in our abfence leads us into mif- 
, takes. And one might as aptly apply. the 
oomparifon to all other kinds of knowledge, 
which being nothing but the perception of 
what lies in our underftanding, may be called 
reading the charaders exhibited by our men- 
U 3 tal 
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tal organs, and whatever changes the in-*r 
fcription there, muft of courfe produce a like 
^Iteration in our percep^ons. 

ly. From hence arifes a curious queftion, 
Whether if it were pofliblefor two men tc^ 
tranfport their minds fuddenly into one aho- 
thers feats, each would not inftantly lofe his 
own ideas and acquire thofc of the othcn 
I think it cannot be doubted the exchange 
would be conipleat with refpeft to fehfation, 
for the fenfes muft convey all their notices to 
the prefent inhabitant, not being able to . 
reach the former occupier now removed to 
a diftance. It feems probable that each 
would be able to repeat whatever the other 
had learned by heart and remember occur- 
rences happening to^ him : and if arts and 
fciences have their foundation in memory, 
he would Aide at once into pofleflion of all 
the others accomplifhments. Perhaps it 
may be thought going too far to fuppofe they 
would adopt each others fentiments^ opinions 
and confcioufnefs, but it would be hard to 
demdnftrate there would not be, a thorough 
exchange in thefe refpedts too : fo that the 
papift might laugh at all revealed religion as 
being a thing ridiculous jin itfelf, and the 
freethinker contend tooth and nail for the 
pope's infallibility; the methodift might 
clearly difcern at one glance the abfolutc im* 

poffibility 
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pofTibility of miracles, and the rationalift 
hear revelations conveyed in a whifper with 
an evidence greater than that of fenfe : the 
philofopher might fee there is no .enjoyment 
bui in the hurry of company or a round of 
faftiionable diverfipns, and the giddy girl 
difcern the vanity of all fenfual gratifications 
and find herfelf never lefs alone than when 
alone : the faint might tremble at the dread 
' of punifhment being confcious of villanies 
lie never committed, and the murderer look 
back with }oy upon a life of innocence and 
feel the coi^farts ^of a confcience void of of- 
fence. 

1 8. Thefe and fuch like peculations have 
put fame perfons quite out of conceit with 
their underftandings, which they fay are in* 
capable of certainty, having no mark to dif- 
tinguifli between that and full aflurance^ re- 
prefenting the fame things varioufly at diffe- 
rent times^ahd therefore not to be depended 
upon : for who would credit a witnefs that 
/hould conlradia in one breath what he had 
4epofed Un another ? And indeed if we will 
confider th^ matter impartially^we muft needs 
lay afide all claim ito abfolute certainty of ex- 
ternal objefts, of paft occurrencies or the 
iiiccefs of our moft common endeavours : for 
our knowledge of all thefe depends upon 
ienfe, meaK)ry or experience, which we 
U 4 have 
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have fometimes found fallacious^ and this 
fixes fuch a blemifli upon their charadlers 
that we can never be certain they are not 
fo. The utmoft that we can know of them 
is, that in fome inftances they have conftantly 
agreed in the fame ftory^but for this we muft 
trull our memory : and yet even this amounts 
no higher than to a negative evidence that 
we have never been able todetcft them^ the' 
what we may do in time to come remains 
ftill unknown. Even mathematical dcmon- 
ftration depends upon the faithfulnefs of our 
memory to preferve the evidence thrown 
from the principles in every ftep of our pro- 
grefs. Therefore it is poflible there may be 
no pidlurcs in the room though I fee theoEi 
before mine eyes, that \ (was/never) in my 
garden though I remember walking there 
this morning, that fugar will not melt in 
warm water though I have feen it melted a 
thoufand times, that the angleis of a triangle 
are not equal to two right angles though I 
have read it demonftrated in Euclid. For 
who has feen through all the conapafs of 
nature, fo as to know without poflibility of a 
miftake what powers there are, yet undifco- 
vered by any man, Which may alter the pro- 
perties of bodies and vary their operations 
upon one another, make impreffions upon 
our fenfes in the manner of external objed?, 

work 
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Work traces in our memory, draw pi<5tures in 
our imagination, or ftamp judgements upon 
our underftanding^without any of thofe caufes 
to which we currently afcribe them^ 

19. Our knowledgcr never furpafles the dc- 
gr« of aflurance we have in our minds, and 
conftantly keeps even pace with it: for 
whatever other folks may think of us, we 
always think ourfelves that we know for cer- 
tain what we are firmly perfuaded of. The 
higheft pitch to which aflurance ever rifes is, 
when we can form no conception how things 
can poflibly be otherwife than as we appre- 
hend them: thus we reft affurcd the fruit 
grows out of the earth through the tree^be- 
caufe we cannot conceive how it fhouldcome 
there any other way : but do we certainly 
know there are no poflibilities of which we 
cannot form any conception ? Nor does aflu- 
rance mount to a lefs height when we do not 
than when we cannot conceive anything to 
bring it lower : we often perfuade ourfelves 
things muft be fo or fo becaufe we cannot 
account for their phenomena otherwife, yet 
perhaps another perfon may fuggeft an ac- 
count that fliall fatisfy us of the contrary. A 
tnan in his fleep entertains as full perfuafion 
of the reality of his dreams a3 he does of any**- 
thing elfe at other times ; when he wakes he 
ft es they were meer delufion> not by difcover- 

ing 
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ing any defe<5fc in the, perfua^ion itfclf, but by 
other knowledge derived from former expe^ 
rience ; and when this is withdrawn by the 
return of fleep'^he falls into the like delufioft 
again. If you convince a man of an error he 
was ftrongly poffeflcd of, you do it, no^^ 
fhowing the infufiiciency of his former ap- 
pearances to beget aflent, but by fuggefting 
new ones from arguments not occurring to 
him before. Nobody will deny we have 
fome afTurances that are fallacious, others 
that are true, but we can fee no difference in 
the countenance of the one or the other while 
they remain our perfuafion ; when they have 
been driven out by oppc^e evidence, like 
Servants whofe faults you feldom hear of till 
they are turned away, then indeed we may 
difcover their delufivenefs, but then they are 
no longer our judgement ; every judgement, 
while it is our prefcnt judgement, carries the 
the fame face of veracity. For let us remem^ 
ber that a judgement is a different modifi^ 
cation of the organs from thofe which reprc^ 
fcnted the bare terms whereon it was pafTed to 
our apprehenfion ; therefore if I believed a 
thing yefterday but am convinced of the con#- 
trary to day, though I may recall at pleafure 
the ideas of the terms, I (hall not find the 
fame charafter of judgement with thero that 
^companied them then : ifo I fee my miftake 
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t)y having a different reprefentation of the 
inatter now in my mind, but whatever cha- 
rafters of a judgement we read in the under- 
ftanding,we have no teft to try whether it be 
genuine or counterfeit. Therefore for ought 
I can demonftrate to the contrafy Bifhop 
Berkeley maybe in th? right, and that infinite 
variety of objefts nature feems to prefent u6 
may be purely imaginary, and life one con- 
tinued fcene of delufion from the cradle to the 
grave. 

10: But then have we no certainty of the 
judgements we pafs upon ideas in our own 
minds, though we fhoulcj have none of exter- 
pal objects ? What tho'our fenfes, our memory, 
our experience may deceive us, yet furely we 
lliay know what 'their reprefentations are, 
and judge of their fimilitude or diverfity 
without ^ny poflibility of miftake : for the 
ideas prefent before us we fee diredtly and 
intuitively, not through any medium which 
might falfify their appiearance^nor by footfleps 
of them left behind which might alter in 
fhape. If I hold no real pen in my hand nor 
fee any real table before me, have I not an 
abfolute knowledge of the appearance of both 
being in my imagination ? and may not I pafs 
Wi unerring judgement upon thofe appear- 
ances ? Cannot I difcern certainly that my 
Idea of the pen differs from th^t of the table 
'-■ '^.-v ^ in 
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in colour, (hape, pofition, contexture of 
parts, flexibility and other particulars ? If I 
never learned my mother tongue but had it 
infpired into me juft now by the organs of 
my refledion being made to fall fuddenly into 
their prefent modifications, do not I under- 
ftand the meaiiing of words now in my 
thought and fee clearly what fence is affociated 
refpedivcly to each of them ? Though there 
fhould be neither lines nor angles in nature 
have we not diftinft notions of either, and 
may wc not pronounce fafely^ that a line 
drawn between two others from their point 
of contadt^ forms two angles both together 
equal to the angle formed by the two outer- 
moft lines ? Thus, while the judgement keeps 
within the compafs of ideas immediately ex- 
hibited^it feems poflefTed of abfolute certain- 
ty : but when confined to thefe narrow limits 
it can be of little ufe to us more than bare 
amufement, nor anfwer any of our purpofes 
in life. How unerring judgements foever we 
may pafs upon our ideas of the pen and the 
inkglafs, yet if thofe ideas happen not to cor* 
refpond with the things themfelves, we may 
puddle abou( for ever without getting uj) a 
drop of ink to write with. And if experi* 
ence ha§ deceived us in the properties of 
wood and fire, though we reafon ever fo juftly 
upon the ideas we have of them, we fhall 

never 
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never be able to warm ourfelves by throwing 
a load of billets upon the hearth. 

2 1 . But our prefent enquiry regards only 
the certainty^ not the ufefulnefs^of our know- 
ledge : let us therefore examine whether we 
have that abfolute certainty we are in queft 
of^even in our judgements upon ideas ad:ually. 
m our thoughts. In the firft place let us call 
to mind that the judgement, even in this cafe 
as well as in all others^ is fomething diftindt 
from the terms whereon it is pafTed j there-, 
fore there is one ftep at leaft between our ap- 
prehenfion of the terms and the judgement 
refulting from them, and who can eve^ tell 
what caufes may poflibly intervene to give 
that ftep a wrong direflion^or create a judge- 
ment which we fuppofe to be the genuine 
offspring of the terms ? In the next place if 
we had abfolute certainty in our ideas ^ we 
muft be fo well acquainted with it as to 
know perfedlly what it is, and fhould have a 
ftandard in our minds whereby to try all 
other judgements, nor eve>\ after repofe an 
entire confidence in any where the proper 
charafteriftic were wanting. In the third 
place our knowledge here too rifes no higher 
than to the fulleft afTurance built upon this 
foundation, that we cannot conceive any pof- 
fibility how we fhould miftake concerning 
ideas adually before us : but we have fhown , 

before 
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before that inability of conception is not art 
unexceptionable evidehcc^ But laftly the 
judgements we make upon our ideas fome-*^ 
times contradidl and overthrow one another^ 
nor can we always fatisfy ourfelves whether 
we really have thofe ideas in our minds upon 
which we rcafon very currently. After the 
difcredit I have brought upon our fenfes I 
muft not fay ^hat we have feen two billiard 
balls lying clofe to one another^ and uport 
pufliing olie of them with a ftick they have 
both moved along ; but be it a meer delufion, 
nobody will deny we have had an idea of fee- 
ing fuch an event in our tirne^ Let lis confi- 
dcr what judgements occur upon this littltf 
phenomenon, That the hindmoft ball moves 
the foremoft. That it cannot give motion be- 
fore it has any. That it cannot have motiort 
before the other ball has moved away to make 
room for it. Thefe are judgements madp 
upon ideas aftually in our underilanding^ yet 
we fee how inconfiftent they are Ivith each 
other: therefore there muft be fome falfe 
brother among them- though we know not 
how to difcover him, for they all appear with 
an equal air of certainty. Let us now exa- 
mine the terms of our mental propofitions; 
and fatisfy ourfelves whether we have art 
idea of mathematical points and mathematical 
lines ^before we prefume to detertninc any- 
thing 
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thing for certairi concerning them : for if we 
can form no conception of a line without 
thickneis nor a point without any dimenfions, 
what certainty can we have of things whereof 
we can form no conception ? An angle does 
not lie where we commonly meafure it by 
applying a graduated circle, but at the. very 
point of contact between the two lines, and 
therefore is itfelf a point, and all points be- 
ing deftitute of dimenfions \ve cannot corl- 
ceive one greater or lefs tlian another: yet 
when we affirm a difference in fize betweea 
two angles, the terms of our propofition are 
a larger and a fmaller point, which we con- 
fidently pafs our judgement upon without 
having an idea of them in our imagination.. 
Thus upon the whole I believe we had beft 
not pretend to be wifer than Socrates, and 
quit claim to all certain knowledge except of 
one thing, which is that we know nothing-^ 
But then again when we refledt that thefe ar- 
guments againft our having an abfolute know- 
ledge of anything muft neceflarily deftroy 
themfclves, we can lay no more ftrefs upont 
them than they have taught us to lay ,upoa 
thofe they overthrow ; for if our judgements 
upon ideas prefent in pur imagination may 
deceive us, the proofs of this very liablenefs 
to deceive, being drawn from ideas in our 
imagination^may deceive us too ; fo there ftill 

remain$ 
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remains a poflibility that we may certainly 
know fome things^ notwithflanding all the 
evidence that can be produced to the contrary^ 
Thus we find that fingle certain truth left us 
a little before, to wit. That we know no- 
thing, now wrefteid out of our hands and 
ourfelvcs driven into arrant pyrrhonifm, as 
being wholly uncertain whether we know 
anything or not. 

22. We now find ourfelves reduced to a 
ftate of utter darknefs and confufion, the 
moft uncomfortable and mortifying imagina- 
ble, therefore it is no wonder if we are 
willing to try all means for extricating our- 
felves out of it : and for that purpofe let us 
review the thefis propofed at firft entring 
upon this queftion, which was^That our un- 
derftandings are incapable of abfolute certain- 
ty, and therefore not to be depended upon. I 
fear we muft admit the affumption, but I 
think we may deny the confequence : for 
though our knowledge never rife to certainty, 
it does not therefore follow that we may 
never depend upon fuch knowledge as we 
have. Nor indeed could we avoid it if we 
had a mind ; the adtivie powders of man can- 
not ftand idle, we muft be doing fomething 
or other every moment of our waking hours, 
at leaft upon every action propofed we muft 
refolve either to do or forbear it : but all the 

detcTi^ 
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determiriations of the Will contain a judge-^ 
tnent that the atStion or forlDearance will 
prove beneficial or fatifaftory, and this upoa 
iefs information in cafes requiring hafte thaji 
we might have had if there had been time td 
confider ; which kind of judgements prevail 
upon us all without exception, the thought^ 
full and the giddy, the wife and the fopliihi 
Therefore I can by no means agree with 
thofe of the ancients who laid down that the 
perfeft wifema'n would never aflent without 
abfolute certainty : for I fuppofe they would 
not have him a lumpifh indolent creature, 
one fhould rather expeft to find him more 
Aftive and bufy than other people, but with- 
out aflent there can be no adtion, and a cer-^ 
tain knowledge in the expedience of mea* 
fures is not always to be had where nevcrthe- 
iefs it is neceflary to purfiie fome mealures or 
other* If the wifeman lipon a journey en- 
quires the road of a ftranger will he never at* 
fent to what is told him until he can aflured- 
ly know the charadter of the informant ? ot 
muft he not believe he fhall get home in good 
time while there remains a poflibility that aii 
earthquake, an inundation or an infurreftioii, 
may have barred up all the paflages ? Beijde^ 
there are fome cafes wherein the iulnefe of 
aflent conduces much to the fuccefs of an en- 
tcrprize ; we may remember what Virgil . 
^ Vol. L X faid 
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faid. They can becaufe they think they cait:' 
a foldier fights the better for believing he fhatt* 
conquer, and airiy man might walk on top of 
a wall as fafely as along a board in his cham- 
ber floor^if he could perfuade hitnfelf he was 
in no danger of falling. Therefore in theifc 
cafes the wifeman, who difpofcs all things 
even 4ft- the ideas in his own imagination 
for the beft, would exert^himrelf, or at leaft 
recommend to others, as the wifeft thing they 
could do, to baniih all thoughts that might 
abate the fulnefs of their perfuafion, though 
he might fee at the feme time there were ve- 
ry good grounds for them. 

23. If we examine into the nature of the 
mind ,we fhall find that all evidence begets a- 
proportionable afl^ent where there is no con- 
trary evidence to oppofe it : we may obfcrvc 
children extremely credulous and trufting to 
the reprefentations of their fenfes : if thpy grow 
more diffident afterwardsit is becaufe experi- 
ence informs them of the fallacioufncfs of men 
and deceitfulnefs of the fenfes. And when we " 
come to riper years we proceed upon the fame 
rule, yielding to any evidence where we fee ' 
no rcafon drawn from our former experience ' 
to the contrary, nor do I imagine the wifeft 
among us would do otherwifc. It is a ftated 
maxim both in law and common practice, 
that we fliould eftccm every man honcll and- 
•' ^ fm- 
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£ncere until fbmething appears to impeach 
his character; and our judgements are entitled 
to the fame candid prefumption ; if the firft 
perfon we meet in the ftteet tells us of ibme- 
thing happening in the next,we believe him 
without referve, unlefs the thing appear un- 
likely, or contradift fome other information, 
6r that we difcern an archftefs in his look that 
faifes a fufpicion he ttieant to banter, us. 

24, It feems almoft a felf-evident propofi- 
tion that there muft be aflurance where there 
is no doubt ; but dubitation m the nature of 
it implies an affent to fomething, if not to 
the thing doubted ofi at leaft to the reafons 
occurring for and againft it : for if you fee 
none . on -c itn e r fide> what can you doubt 
about ? Hence we find ourfelves fometimes 
wavering in our doubts,- for as ideas fl.uftuatc 
in our imagination, if the evidence on one 
fide drops out of our thought or lofes its 
brightnefs for a moment^we find a temporary 
perfuafion of the other, and vice verfa ; which 
ihows that even uncertain evidence (for both 
cannot be true) naturally gains (Credit upon 
the mind when appearing without a compe- 
titor. Doubts indeed may fometimes feem to 
arife from the weaknefs of evidence without 
deeding an antagonifl to overthrow it : as up- 
on feeing a perfon at fome diftance in the 
^flc pf evening, you doul?t whether it be 

X2 your 
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your friend or fomcbody elfc^ meerly from 
the imperfection of the appearance without 
having any particular »reafon to think it can- 
not be him. But let us examine whether 
there be not an oppolition of evidence even in 
cafes of this kind : if you were upon a defart 
ifland inhabited only by you two and could 
juft diftinguifti fomething walking upright, I 
fuppofe you would make no doubt what it 
was : therefore this imperfeft appearance is 
fufBcient alone to work alTurance when it has 
nothing to ftand in competition with it. Per- 
haps you will fay that your reflection of there 
being no other inhabitant corroborates the' 
teftimony of your fight, and both together do 
the bufinefs by their united ftrength : but 
fhould you always flay for that refledtion be- 
fore you gave your aflent ? nay do not you 
give it fometimes when jfou have no fuch re- 
flection to make? For let us now change 
the fcene to the crowded ftreets of London : 
when you fee fomething in Chcapfide that 
looks like a particular perfon, you take it to 
be him at firft glance, nor. do you begin to 
doubt until k fecond thought fuggefts that 
hundreds of people pafs along there^ many of 
whom may refemble as much as you can fecT 
of him by fuch an imperfeCt light. Some- 
times indeed this fuggpftion occurs with the 
firft thought, and then the doubt will be as 

early 
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early as the appearance : but this takes no- 
thing from what I have been faying, for it is 
no proof that an appearance is not fufficient . 
alorie to work aflurance^ becaufe it fails of 
working it when not alone but confronted 
with ibmething elfe. Nor is the cafe difFe* 
rent in our moft carefull deliberations from 
whatw©!^ we have found it in fudden and 
temporary aflents : for what avails confidera- 

' tion unlefs to difcover the evidences on each 
fide the queftion and weigh the merits be- 
tween them? Let a man confider ever ib 
Jong he will never rejeft the firft judgement 
of fenfe, until he finds it inconfiftent with 

. fome other appearance, or with his former 
obfervations, or with fome judgement of his 
underftanding : even when we fufpend our 
^ent only to think further of the mattei^ 

. though we may not have any particular rea- 
ibn occurring to create a doubt, we have 
that general reafon of Jhaving experienced the 
danger of hafty determinations s fo that 
we truft our underftanding or our experience 
in the very aft of diftruftxng our fenfes. 
25. Much the fame may be faid of proba- 

. bility that has been fpoken above concerning 
dput>t, for we reckon a thing probable when 

. we difcern reafons why it fhovild be and others 

. why it fhould not be : but if we loie our af- 

.fpnt to the reafons on one fidc^ the other will 

X 3 no 
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no longer remain a probability but will gaim 
our fulleft aflurance.' And ieycn wten W| 
feem to deem it probable only for want cf 
better evidence, fHll it is bccaufe we have had 
■experience of things being otherwifc under 
jhe like appearances. Perhaps there is no 
pther difference betwcenMoubt and probabi-^ 
lijty than that in the former ^r ideas fludxiate, 
^vhereas in the latter they continue fteddy: 
therefore we cannot eftiniate th? quantity of 
our doubts, at leaft only in the grofs ajs when 
we talk of doubting much or doubting a litth 
of a thing, but how much or how little we 
can never afcertain exadtly j but we,can often 
calculate probabilities, as in chances upon 
cards and dice, with a mathematical nicety* 
And tho' we cannot do this with equal pre- 
cifion in niatters of morality, yet many times 
we can difcem clearly on which fide the pro- 
bability lies : vdicn we have once gotten this ' 
difcernment^ after having fatisfied ourielve$ 
that we had examined all the lights in our 
power relative to the matter in hand, we ge^ 
nerally difmifs thofe hanging on the weaker 
fide out of Qur thoughts, as being of no fur- 
ther fervice but tending rather to dUlurb us 
in the vigorous purfuit of our meafures, and 
thereby turn the probability into an unre- 
ferved aflurance; until feme new fight oc- 
curring^or feme change rf cireumftaiiccs hap-r 

pcning 
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fiening,i9>aJU mafae us judge it expedient to 

^refuBCft tke coafultation afrefh. Nor can you 

«cver wifettk a man in a determination he has 

Sfixed upQn^ without at leasft fuggefting fome 

ih^cion that he may have determined 

wrong, to which fu^icion he muft affent or 

he will ii^er hearJcen to your remonftrance. 

Thus we find the mind never totally without 

:Ati fQiirent to fome judgement either of her 

jfeafcs ©r uoderftanding, as well in times of 

-doubt and jprobability as in tliofe of firm per- 

Aafio% ^ jycll in contrariety as uniformity 

^ evidience, as weU at the beginning and 

^roughout the pourfe of an enquiry as upon 

fthe &mi determination. 

iss6. How idle then is it to talk of the 
vifeman's forbearing to do what all men 
;tamft do continually ? For though wifdom 
^ay iperfe^ our nature* it cannot change it 
aor tcan^form us into other creatures : there- 
*fore the wifeman^ as a man^ muft always 
«0ent to »ibmething> and if fo muft affent 
/ometimes to uncertainties, unlefs you wjU ^ 
fu^ppofe ihinai to have a full view of all 
the lights liiat can fall ujpon every fubjedl 
the inftant h ftarts up in his thoughts. Does 
he never .alter his judgement uppn better in- 
formation ? Does he never profit by confide- 
ration fo as to difcern things otherwife than 
iw aj^^rehended them? 5(0 no aiguments 

X 4 ever 
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raife a fcruple in him upon matters he had no 
doubt of before ? If any of thefe cafes happen, 
then he once afTented to an uncertainty, or 
which is as bad> he afterwards doubts or dif- 
fents from a certainty. I fuppofe he may be 
allowed to dream fometimes in his fleep, and 
to take his dreams for realities as much as the 
reft of us half witted mortals : therefore that 
noted liar Fancy gains undoubted credit with 
him when the Judgements of his underfland- 
ing are fhut out from his fight. Thus we fee 
the giving or witholding affent does not de- 
pend iipon the mind itffelf^ but upon the 
ideas fhe has to read in the organizatioii : fhe 
cannot lofe her perceptive faculty, tho' ihc 
may lofe the ufe of it for want of objcds to 
fexercife It upon ; not does her eye grow dim 
'^nd ftrong alternately by night and by day: 
it may be obfcured not impaired by darknefs, 
nor do the vapours of fleep make any change 
in the fight but only in the profpedt, and it is 
in the nature of the mind to afl^ent to whatever 
iappearances that exhibits when all other evi- 
dence that might corredt them is removed out 
of her reach. Therefore the diflFerence be- 
tween a fleeping and a waking man docs not 
lie in the mind, unlefs underfi:ood in that 
vulgar fence of the term comprehending a 
corporeal organization, that, which prefentj 
ideas b^ing differently difpofed not that which 

per-! 
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perceives them. And the fame caufes make 
the difference between one man and another : 
the wifeman having many judgements in his 
underftanding which the foolifli wants, and 
being exempt from many appearances which 
miilead the other : nor does this derogate at 
all from his merit, provided he have brought 
his^ underftanding into a better ftate by his 
own good management and induftry. 

27. What then arc we to underftand when 
we hear it afferted that die wifeman never 
ailents tp things uncertain ? Is it that he will 
not affent without abfolute certainty ? This 
we have proved to be falfe in faft. Is it that 
he will not affent where he difcerns their un* 
certainty ? This is faying nothing, for no man 
affents to a thing at l^e fame time while it 
appears doubtful ^ him,^ The expreffion 
then can mean nothing nM)re than that lie 
will not affent raihly, like the qommoii herd 
of mankind, before he has examined the 
matter as fully as opportunity will permit or 
the lights of his underftanding enable him. 
If he has qanvaffed the point. to his fatisfac- 
ticm formerly^ he will ftill reft fatisiied in the 
confcioufsnefs of having done fo, unlefs fome 
frefti information pr fuggeftion not thought of 
before fliould require a re-hearing. By fol- 
lowing this pradlice often^he will become ac- 
quainted with the degrees of evidenc^fo as to 

mcafure 
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meafure them almoft upon infpedion jafil 
judge of the weight or frivoloursfieffs of 6^ 
jeiftkMis, and will lay up a ftock of principle 
in his uiiderflaiidiBg which he may mj^ V(^ 
fo as to be able to make his decifioas ^uiokisr 
and furer tho' lefshaftily than oriier people. 
28- Look into T^Uy^s Academics andD** 
ther fceptical treatife^, aaid you will find 9tf 
guments to invalidate die yxAgtmeiA of die 
ifcnfes and underflanding^^wn from exim- 
pies wherein they have deceived us : irathow 
jhall we know the triftth of thde inftancd^ 
unlfefs we give trediit to 6ur tx^&Acsict m^ 
fbrnung us of them ? or what condu^n can 
w6 draw from the fa^^if wemaymtt^Dpend 
trpon any judgen[ient q( <mr underftandiligiiP 
if thofe who produce the wguments and 
cite the examples^do not aHent to the fcsn 
of the one or trul^ of the other; tliey ttiife 
with us and deferve no regard; if ibaj 
do aflent, they praiSife the very thrag they 
labour to prove uweafaiKibk. What their ^ 
real fentimenls may he I ^fhall not pretend to 
gucfs, for they are an unfathomable fort of 
people, but I think It impo^ible that one of 
thefe two flitould not he the cafe with them : 
tnther they aflcnt'' wi&out referve to the 
judgements they dispute agjaiiift only to &ow 
riieir fkiH in ^fputation, or if they realty 
doubt, they a^nt wkii as little referve to !tbe 

groiOids 
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grounds they have for their doubting, - There^ 
fore we need not make a fcruple of ajSenting^ 
fili^x haying found that the Avifeman aiTenU 
iivho knows bcft what is proper, aiid the 
fceptk aflents m (pite of all the pains he 
jsran take or contrivances he can devife to 
avoid it. 

129. Thus tWs difquifition upon the falli*. 
fcjlity of our judgement, which at the begin- 
ning perhaps might feem an attempt to un<« 
fettle >the mind§ of men^ will I hope upoa 
taking the whole together appear to have a 
iJire<a oontrafy tendency, and in that profpe<a 
I entered tipon it : for I look upon this as 
pne of thofe foUrces of difputation whicli 
fnuft not be dabbled with, we muft drink 
deep or had better not tafte at dl, for we 
ihall iind at bottom what^ may remedy any 
^iforder brotjght upon us by the furface^ 
M^m commonly pleafe themselves with a no^ 
tion of abfolute certainty, and may enjoy 
that pleafqre ib long as they remain un^ 
molefted in ihe notion : but when a iiiibtle 
tpnemy approachcs^they ^ill find it an un- 
tenable poft^ and muft inevitably be ruined 
)inkfs they have another fbrtrefe to retire to 
behind. Therefore i conceive nothing con- 
duces more to enfuire ^ imnquillity of mind 
againift ajU attacks than eftablifhing thefe two 
VQdudmSj Tl^ knowledge, that is, abfolute 

cer- 
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certainty was not made for man. But that 
man is fo conftitutcd as to do very well 
without iu The former may mortify or dif- 
turb us a little at firft, but the other will fet 
all to rights again and put us upon a firmer 
footing than we ftood on before : for while 
placing our dependance folely upon certainty 
we could never be fecure that our own ima- 
gination in fome melancholy^ mood or the arts 
of an adverfary, might not ftart objcftions to 
wreft our idea of certainty from us, and then 
we fhould be left in a flate of doubt and de« 
fpondency as having nothing to truft to : but 

^ being pofleffed of thefe maxims^ we may al- 
low the objeflions their full weight mthout 
abating of our confidence in the meafures w6 
proceed upon. 

30. Hence arifes that fo much ufed dif- 
tindtion between abfolutc and moral certain- 
ty : it is not in the nature of the latter to ex-^ 
elude all poffibility of miftake, and therefore 
it is not deftroyed by the fuggeftion of fuch a 

^ poffibility ; but it is in the nature of man 
to repofe an entire acquiefcence in it to the 
exclufion of all doubt. And for the attaina^ 
blenefs of fuch certainty I appeal to every 
man's experience, excepting thofe who fet all 
their wits at work to undervalue it, nor 
(hould I except them could they be depen* 
dcd upon to give an honcft mfvrci^^i^^Jmt I 
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refer it to all others ^whether they believe 
them entertaining the leaft doubt of the 
force'ofthofe arguments they bring to per- 
fuade us out of our fenfes, I fhall not un- 
dertake to give an exadt definition of moral 
certainty which may comprize every thing 
belonging to the term, but I think a man 
may be faid to poflefs it when he is confci- 
ous of having had all opportunities of exa- 
mining a thing, has confidered it thoroughly 
and impartially, and upon the ifliie finds a 
clear judgement remaining in his underftand- 
in^ of its being true with no probability of 
the contrary. This I believe all men con- 
fide inland I do not fee what the wifeft of us 
can have better to reft his alTurance upon, 
Tis true every man is liable to miftak^s not- 
withftanding all his care to efcape them; 
but if the error be invincible you will not 
blame him for aflenting to it as a truth, be- 
caufe nobody could have avoided doing fo 
under the like circumftances ; and if it were 
owing to prejudice or haftinefs, ftill the 
fault does not lie in his adhering to what 
appears to him as a certainty, but in his 
negligence or partiality while he had the 
matter under examination • 

31, Conftaiit and uniform experience pro- 

luccs the like certainty, and this gives us 

deuce Vi the evidence of fenfe, of me-- 

mory. 
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niory, afi^ in the judgcmeirts of our under^ 
Aanding, upon having found them tcftify the 
fame thing upoft repeated trials. Nor will any 
man diflruft his fenfes unlefs in thofe in* 
dances , wherein he has experienced their 
giving fallacious appearances, as in a. ftick 
feen crooked in water or a fquaifc t30wer fectf 
round at adiftanee. Neither will he dif- 
truft his memory or his ahderftahding when 
clear and pc^tive without fome very ftrong 
reafons fuggefted to the contrary, which his 
underftanding muft approve of and his fenfes 
or his memory bear witnefs to the fifts 
whereon they are grounded. Therefore we 
may without imputation of folljr, reft aflurerf 
that the tables ^chairs and other objefts^ really 
exift in fiich figures and places as we fee' 
them, that ftone is hard and wood combufti- 
ble, that occurrencies have really happened^ 
to us as we remember, that two and two 
make four, that a' part cannot contain the 
whole, that the principles of arts and fci^ 
ences are true, the conclufions appearing ne- 
ceflarily to flow frOm them juft, arid our 
eftablifhed rules of conduft and argumenta- 
tion right, until we fhall find fufficierit caufe 
to doubt of them. 

32. For every thing, that may feem tor 
contradict an opinion^is not a fufficient caufc 
for doubting : the mind though compared tof" 



in exceeding fine IwlaHec in that it will turn 
with the flighteft hair whcH nothing lies m 
eotrnterpoiase, yet does not refemble it in all 
itefpedsr for where the weights are greatly 
disproportionate, the heavy feale wfl pfefir 
down with as ftrong a force of aflurance as \i 
itat oppofite fcale had been abfolutely empty. 
Were a man whom^ yOu know little of to re- 
late a faft not improbable in itfelf, you 
WouM believe hin?i, therefore he has ibme 
^freight with you : but if twenty perfcms of 
iindoubted veraeity ftiould affert the contrary, 
you would not- give a jot the lefs credit to 
^em than if the firft man had faid nothing. 
So upon hearing a ^\n^ reported that we 
judge utterly improbable^ we give no heed 
the firft time nor the fecond, but if repeated in 
many companies we begin to doubt whether 
it may not be true: then each report muft 
have fome weight fingly^ for a multitude of 
nothings- can make nothing, yet thefe fmall 
weights have no efFedt at all until they con- 
iblidate and by their number grow into a 
great one. 

j3. The vulgar are commonly very pofi- 
tive, thinking themfelves poffeffed of abfolute 
certainty in almoft everything they know: 
this happens from their weighing their evi- 
dences fingly, which will naturally produce 
Aat effect; for we can judge of weights only 

by 



by their oppofition^ becauTe any one throwa 
in alone drives down the fcale forcibly « Bull 
the contemplative ufe themfelves to compare 
the judgements as well of their ^fenfes asof 
their underftanding, which they frequently 
find contradiftory i therefore they abound in 
doubts that never enter the head of a cotn^^ 
mon man, which has occafioned doubting to 
be reckoned the avenue to philofophy : but 
if it be the avenue, it is no more, nor can 
ohe arrive at the thing itfelf Until one has 
pafled it, and he that flicks in the pafTage had 
better not have attempted it. Tho ufe of 
doubting is to prevent hafty decifions^and 
lead to fomething more fure and certain thjui 
we could have attained without it : for the 
firft notices of our undecftanding direct to 
many things for our benefit, therefore we 
fufFer damage by parting with them^unlefs 
we fupply their places by fomething clfe 
more efFedtual for the purpofe. 

There is a moderation in all things; a 
man may as well doubt too much as too lit* 
tie: nor let us run away with a notion that 
a propenfity to doubting fhows a fagacity of 
parts, for it may as well proceed from the 
contrary quality. We have fhown already 
that in every doubt there is an aflent to the 
validity of oppofite evidences, for if. the evi- 
dence on either fide appear invalid the doubt 

vaniihe$> 
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vanifhes 5 and we have obferved that our af-^ 
fentis according to the charadler we read of 
the judgement engraven upon the underftand^ 
ing ; but the underilanding is moft perfeA 
when it reprefents the charaiSlers of judges 
ments in the trueftgcolours, Aeither ftiroftger 
nor weaker thap they deferve. If it be faul- 
ty, it may {how the thing doubted of in too 
faint and the caufe of doubting in too glaring 
a lights in which cafe the doubt^ will be 
pwing to the dulnefs not the quiclcnefs of the 
organs. Perhaps let man of more fagaeity 
may have difcerned the objedion as foon a^ 
the doubter, but difcerned at the faipe time 
that there was nothing in it. He whofe 
views are confined to one narrow point of 
evidence^will think himfelf certain becaufe he 
fees nothing to oppofe it 5 if he can widen 
them a little^ he may difcov^r fomething to 
ilagger his confidence ; but if he can dpen 
them ftill further, he may difcern what will 
bring him again to a fixed determination : 
and in the clearnefs and extenfivenefs of our 
views fagacity chiefly confifts, \vhich gives 
ftronger marks of itfelf in a quicknefs of re- 
folving doubts than a readineft of ftarting 
tliem. We can meafure evidences no other* 
wife than by the weight we feel them have 
upon us ; while the weights bear a near pi'o- 
portion to one another, the doubtfuU beam 
Vol. L Y ftilj 
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ftill nods from fide to iide : bat the excellent 
cy of a balance lies, not in having large 
fcales that will hold a number of weights^, 
tmt in turning upoa the 6nalleft di^rence. 
Therefore there is a common fence or dif*- 
cretion infinilsely preferable to br^htnefe.of 
parts, which indeed has no^o^er vahie than 
to furni/h weights for it to examine^. Who- 
ever is poflelTed Af this quality w3t fteer 
equally clear of doubt and {jofitivenefs,. tho' 
his fcale may be fitoall it will weigh? things^ 
cxaftly, he will diftinguifii the glare of tinfel 
from the ponderaocy of gold,, he wiU rejedt 
whatever makes nothing to the purpofe and- 
take into confideration every thing, pertinent' 
that he ha» room for, and: will ba ft^ddy in 
his opinions but not tenacious*. Whereas; 
your men of large capacities,.^ if wanting in^ 
this quality, get rid of vulgar errors only irfa 
exchange for others peculiar to thena&lves j^ 
they are quick at feeing things but not at 
cDQiparing them, they argue ftrongly but 
cannot determine juftly, and amidft all their 
caution and referve you may find them ob- 
ftinate in feme abfurdity that every body 
elfe clearly difcerns to be fiich.with half an 
eye, 

34- When we reflect on our utter incapa- 
city of attaining to abfolute certainty, this is 
enough, though not to make us doubt of th? 

dear 
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clear judgements of our underftanding, yet to 
make us acknowledge a poffibility of their be-*, 
ing erroneous : and this if not overlooked. 
muft prevent every man from being fo 
Wedded to an opinion as to turn a deaf ear 
upon all evidence that can be offered againft 
it. Wherefore I mufl: look upon thofe bigotls 
in religion or reafon^ for there are of both 
forts, as very little fkilled in human nature^ 
virho lay fo great a ftrefs upon one kind of 
evidence as to think no other worth regard- 
ing in competition with it. Some afcfibe To 
much to faith> built neverthelefs upon human 
teftimony and tradition, as to fet it above the 
ftrongeft contradi<Sion of the fenfes or the 
underftanding: others conceiving a thing 
impoffible in itfelf according to their abftra<ft 
notions rejedt all evidence that can ba 
brought in fupport of it without hearingr 
Whereas if we confult experience, it will 
teftify that all fpecies of evidence have their 
turns in prevailing upon us 2 generally we- 
accommodate our theory to the fuccefs wo 
find it have upon trial, but fometimes w^e 
correfl: our fenfes by our theory, as in the 
ieetning annihilation of water over a fire, in 
the beginning of motion by matter upon at- 
traction, repulfion, explofion of gunpowder, 
fermentation and the like/ 'Sometimes we 
dtfcover the falfehood of a currently received 
:-._ .^ Y 2 opinion 
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opinion by rcafon^ at others arc convinced of 
things we thought impoflible in nature by 
concurrence of teftimony. Why then (hould 
we rcjedt any means of information put into 
our power ? For no channel can pour it iii fo 
full)^but that pother may convey more of a 
kind we could not have expeded. 

A prudent man indeed will decline enqui- 
ry when he has room to think there is a de- 
fign and ability to impofe upon him by (o- 
phillry, or on the other hand when the mo* 
tivcs alledgcd for entering upon it appear 
trifling ; and it mufl be left to his difcretion 
to determine when either of thefe is or is not 
the cafe : but he will never think himfelf fo 
fure of any point as to render all further exa- 
mination needlcfs upon whatever grounds or 
by whatever perfons recomniended. For my 
part as well perfuaded as I am that two and 
two make four, if I were to meet with a per- 
Ibn of credit, candour and underftanding^ 
who (hould ferioufly call it in queftion^I 
would give him the hearing : for I am not 
more certain of that than of the whole being 
greater than a part, and yet I could myfelf 
fuggefl fome confiderations that might ^em 
to controvert this point. The time that has 
pafled from all eternity before building, the 
tower of Belus^was but a part of that time 
which has pafled to this day, and that ftill to 

come 
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come is a part only of that which was to 
come in the days of Nimrod ; and the time 
before and after any moment you can iffign 
are component parts of all time: yet one 
cannot fay whether either of thefe parts be 
lefs than their wholes. Yet for all this and 
notwithftanding my acknowledging the falli- 
bility of our cleareft judgements, I cannot 
fiqd the leaft Hiadow of doubt in my mind 
whether two ajid two make four nor whether 
the whole be greater than a part, but build 
anyjthiijg I can upon them as upon fure and 
certain principles. Nor am I fingular in this 
rcfpedt, for I obferve that other people as 
well of great as fmall capacities do the fame, 
and fometimes give an unreferved aflcjit to 
things even in cafes where they themfelves 
.acknowledge a poffibility of miftake. For 
we all acknowledge the uncertainty of life, 
and that a man under the ftrongefl appear- 
ances of health may be cut off in^ a moment 
by an apoplexy or other fudden diforder, yet 
we depend without referve upon our common 
actions of the day and uppn other perfons 
keeping their appointments : much more do 
we hold without fcruple fuch maxims as the 
t\Vo abovementioned, whereof we cannot 
.conceive any poffibility how they^ can be 
oth^rwife than true, although there may be 
poffibilitics which we cannot conceive. 

Y3 3 5^ This 
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35* This moral certaidty thcn;which is the 
portion of man. we muft be undtfrilood to 
mean when we fpeak of knowledge : for 
whoever has all the information the nature of 
the thing will admit of, with a clear judge* 
tnent of its being true and no fcruple of 
doubt to the contrary, may be faid in proprici 
ty of fpecchto know it. Therefore thbfe' 
wlio would prove that we know nothing \»^ 
caufe we have no abfdlute certainty, aire guilty 
of a grofs abufe of Unguage, afcribing Jtoo- 
ther fence to the term than the general fcon^^ 
fent of mankind has allotted it. For no man 
who afks whether you know that Mr. Sudi 
a one is in town, means to enquire whether 
he may not be dropped down dead fince you 
faw him^ or fent for away upon fome prcf- 
ling occafion which you could not forefee : 
nor if he alks any other point of knowledge^ 
will he underftand any more by your anfwttr 
than that you have a reafonable affurance. 
without any mixture of doubt of the truth of 
what you tell him. And he that fhould fay 
he does not know where he breakfaftcd this 
morning, what it is he holds in his hdnd^ 
what 'he fhall do this afternoon, or when 
the Moon will be at the full, When he has 
this reafonable aflurance, would fpeak an 
untruth, becaufe he \<rouId convey other 

ideas 
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ideas to the hearer than the expreiSons cauy 
in his own miod* 

Thei;e£bre we may lawfully claim to know 
or be certain of fome things, for the common 
ufe and propriety of language will jui}:ify u& 
in ib fpeaking ; and may place a full reliance, 
on thofe dedu(3:ions which appear to flow nc-- 
cd£ir^y from them after examining every 
corner that might contain a latent fallacy, for 
U is ia our nature &> to do. All ibund rea« 
foning XXM&, reft upon this boils, and what 
has this baiis to reft: upon will never fail to 
iatisfy ; this entire acquiefcence then is the ut<* 
moA I aim. at in the courie of my prefent en<- 
^ukries,, for I pretend not to abfolute certain-i^ 
ty« I endeavour to colleA fuch particular 
exerci&s of the faculties as I conceive every 
man's experience will bear witnefs to be fadt 
when put in mind of thenv and fuggeft fuch 
obiervations as appear naturally refulting 
therefrom. I make no new weights, nor 
expert to be helpfull any other wife than by 
handing tho& into the icale that lay neglec- 
ted, or ibrting them together in a manner not 
done before ; but I leave it to every one^who 
fliall vouchfafe me the hearing^ to hold the 
balance himfelf : if I ftiould be fo fortunatQ 
as to procure a moral certainty, it is all I de-« 
lire, and all I need, for I do not fear its having 
a proper effeft, 

Y4 On6 
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One inconvenience happens from acqutef-f 
cencc being our only mark of certainty^ for it 
gives us an i^niUcky bias and makes us par^ 
tial in Qur judgement, becaufe when evidence 
offers in fupport of the diing we wjih to be 
true, the mind recoives it widi pieafure and 
miflakes that complacence for an acquieibenCe 
in the weight qf the evidence. And perhapv 
we fhould always labour under this iafirmityt 
if the inifchiefs, frequently confeqiient upoii 
fuch miilakes^did not teach us better cautikxyj 
Therefore we fee children and peribns of lit- 
tle confideration very apt to judge according 
to their defires, until experience and proper 
p^fervation iipon that experience in feme 
meafure remfedy the evil i but we can never 
get rid of it entirely, wherefore the laws will 
not allow a man to be judge or witnefs in his 
pwn caufe, nor can the moft judicious pcr^ 
fons ever trdft their judgement fo fecurely as 
in xpatters wherein their own intereft or in- 
clination have no concern. 

36. It has been currently held that there 
were certain truths imprinted upon the mind 
by nature^ but fince Mr. Locke has fully re- 
futed thQ do^ine of innate, ideas, another 
6piniqh has been taken up, of the mind 
Having a particular faculty to judge between 
her ideas^diftirift from that whereby fhe ap- 
prehends them : therefore we find three 

kinds 
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kinds of operation aicribed to her, fimplc 
Apprehenfion, Judgement and Ratiocination, 
and it is fuppofed there are fome truths and 
conclufions necefTariiy obvious to every man 
as foon as the ideas or the premiflcs are clear- 
ly apprehended, • But for nay part I can itse 
no foundation for fuch a triple capacity, the 
finglc faculty of perception feeming to me 
fiifficient for all thofc operations,aqcording to 
the profped lying before us in the under- 
ftanding. Nobody will deny that "vre acquire 
the knowledge of (bme truths long after be- 
ing made acquainted with the terms whereof 
they are afl^rnipd, and learn rules of argu- 
mentation by which we can make a ufe of 
()remiires that we could not do before i and 
in procefs of time we retain thofe truths and 
pradife that manner of reafoning after having 
Utterly forgotten the evidences and rules that 
taught us them. Wherein then lies the dif- 
ference between a man before and .after he 
has attained this knowledge ? Is it in his fa- 
culty which receives an additional ftrength ? 
or is it only in the objeds he has to behold ? 
He could look back upon his thoughts before 
and clearly difcern whatever they reprefented, 
but found there only the naked terms : and 
flow he does no more than look back in the 
fame manner, but finds, befides the termSi a 
judgement concerning them^ which he does 

not 
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not create by any ad of hb^bat diicerns bjr. 
infpedtion upon the traces of his underftand- 
ing. Even the mbA: obvious truths may.be 
overlooked while the ideas they beh>ag to are 
in our thoughts ; a man may fee two pair of 
horfes without ever confidering that they 
make four ; but if the mind had fevecal fa* 
culties which were fererally afiedcd by fhci 
fame ideas, fince they muil all be paffire £^* 
culties, one would exped that wh^tevf r: ia 
prefent and operates upon the mindibonld 
equally affeA them alL If it be v&ad we 
overlook the judgement for want of refle&ic^ 
I would afk what elfe is refleding hefides 
turning the mental eye inwards, which is tbe 
fame a<5t in looking for judgements as for 
naked ideas of terms, and differs only in be- 
ing directed to different objedts. Therefore 
while we fpeak of the mind and not of die 
man comprehending his body or fiacr orga-f 
nization, I can fee no more reafim to fi^)po£s 
one faculty for apprehending, another for 
judging and another for reafoning, than to 
fuppofeone faculty for feeing blue, another 
for yellow and another for fcarlet* r 

37. When I make judgement a diftind 
idea from that of the terms, I ck) wA meao 
that it may be fcyarated from them £b a»«> 
be difcerned apart by itfejf, for ooe cannot 
judge witlK)ut fonote ideas to judge upon> but 

this 
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this does not hinder its adding to the pro^ 
fpe6: exhibited by the terms alone : for there 
areideaft received by fenfation which cannot 
fbbfift without others, and neverthelefs are 
really diftin^ from thofe whereon their fub- 
fiAence depends. We cannot fee motion 
withodt feeing fomc body move, yet none 
will pretend our idea of motion is contained 
in that of the body, which we had compleat 
while we faw it at reftj . but when put in 
motion it prefents a new idea it did not be^ 
fore, and we difcern this new circumftance 
of motion by the fame fence of vifion where- 
with we difcern the body itfelf. So we may 
refle<5t on a cow and a (heep without thinks 
ing whether oAe be larger than the other, 
and when we make this fecond reflcdion, 
though it cannot fubfift without the former, 
it has fomething more for its objcift, nor 
does there need any other faculty to appre- 
hmd this additkmal objed of the judgement 
than that whereby we apprehend the fubjedli 
whereon it is pafled. 

38. But improvements in knowledge ^41 
well by reaibn as experience, arife from the 
tfansferrable nature of judgement : for the 
pr^nfiiifes transfer their certainty to the con* 
chsfidn, and particular fads transfer their de- 
gree of evidence to the opinion they tend to 
^abliih until ihey grow into a certain expe- 
rience. 
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rience. I do not reckon the tranflation made 
while we cannot afient to the conclttfion 
without contemplating the proofs ; but when 
we can ufeit as a principle^ and whenever 
we reflcdl upon it find Ae charafteriftic of 
truth afTociated with it in the fame combina** 
tion. ThH3 we very frequently do, for wc 
have many judgements to which we give a& 
unreferved aflcnt; we are fenfiblc wc learned 
them though we cannot tell where or when 
or how we learned them. Nay fometimes 
when we cannot recoiled who told us of a 
thing, we know we muft have heard it iomt^ 
where and not dreamed it, by the ftrength 
of perfuaiion we find accompanying our 
idea. 

Yet our judgements cannot all come to us 
this way, becaufe we mufl have had fomc 
previoufly to our entring upon it : experience 
mufl have a beginnings and reafon muft have 
fome principles to build upon^already known 
and afiented to before fhe goes td work upon 
theni. We begin to judge very early, as 
early or rather a moment earlier than' we be- 
gin to ad, for we n^vtx ad without an ap^^ 
. preh^fion of expedience in the adion: 
therefore the firft judgement we ever made 
mufl preceed the firft adion wc ever per^ 
formed, and con£bquently muft precee4 ^ 
experience we could have of 6ur Qwn pKfff^ 

Of 
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or the efFefts of it. The child does not try 
to throw off its (waddling cloaths mthout a 
judgement that the preffure it feels comes 
from them and that it may remove them by 
ftrugglirig. I do not propofe this as the very 
earlieft zQt of human life, but whatever you 
will fuppofe the earlieft, was done for fomc 
end which the fancy reprefented as defireable 
and attainable. This firft judgement then 
jtfofe without any manner of proof, not iven 
of prior experience, but was owinjg; to the 
ideas fpringing up fpontaneoufly in the infant 
fancy. Thus we kc that that ftate of our 
finer organization, ^kvhatever clfe onecan 
affign for the mind to look upon in the fug- 
geftions pf fancy, has a natural efficacy to 
excite a perception of judgements as well as 
of other ideas. One modification afledts us 
with colours, another with founds, another 
with remembrance, another with affent : and 
whatever^ whether mechanical or other caufes^ 
bring the organs into this diipofition^fhey will 
have the like effeft. Wherefore there is no 
ablurdity in conceiving it poffible in theory 
that a man, by an immediate operation upon 
his organs difpofing them into a proper ftate, 
may be brought to undcrftand what he never 
learned^to remember what he never faw, to 
^ifoover truths inftantaneoufly difcoverable 
only by lon^ inveftigations of reafon, and to 
V » difcern 
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difcern others clearly which no reafon cafi 
inveftigatc. 

39. But how confident ibever thi^ may ap« 
pear in fpeculatkm^the poffibility of a thing 
docs not prove it aAually triie^ and if wd 
confult experience we fhall find the contrary 
to be fad ; all our knowledge being dcriyed 
from thofe fourccs to which we commonly 
afcribe it, our feilfes, ouf memory, ottr rca- 
fon, or^ the teftimony and inftradion of 
others. Therefore I am ib far from ima- 
gining our judgements to proceed from any 
fudden irregular configyation of our organii^ 
that perhaps I may jpFblamed for running 
into<ui oppofitc extreme : for I conceive tha* 
all our ftores of koowiedge and ikill in dif" 
ccraing between one thing and another was 
acquired, not born with us, but learned by 
practice: if we had judgements any other 
way than thofe above mentioned in our in-' 
fancy, we have loft them and poffefs nothing 
now which was not once a new acquifition^ 
I hmh already declared my opinion concern- 
ing the judgement of the fenfes, that a 
grown perfon^on firft coming to the ufe of 
any of them, would not receive the fame in- 
formation therefrom that we do; and that we 
attain our ideas of magnitude, figure, dif- 
tance and many other particulars,by having 
frequent intercourfe among obje^s. And 

for 



for judgMients ^ifce underftanding, befides^ 
that th^y cannot 1>c had brfore Wc arrive at 
the U& i^ underftanding^ they for the moft: 
part confiA in generals which can be known? 
only by experience of particHlars founded oit 
the evidence of the fenfes. There are i:xm 
truths eilsemed &lf-evident becauie fuppofed 
to be afiented to as foon as propofed : but I 
queftion the fad, fix* I fancy one might meet 
with children who do not know that twa 
and two make four or that the whole cannot 
be contained in a part^ after they clearly un- 
derjftand the meaning of the terms. We calt 
them ielf-^evident be<^u& wie diicern. them 
Qpon infpediony but £0 we do the figures and 
diftances of bodies^, which has been ihown 
theeflfaa of a &ill attained by'ufe. There 
is as neceffary a conneiftion between nine 
times four and thirty fix as between twice 
two ttod four,, and we find that butchers or 
market woanen,. who have confiiantiy uied 
diemfetves to reckon by groats^ judge of their 
feveral amounts upon.infpedtion without fi:ay*r 
kig to compute : thesefore ^fe ideas operate 
upon them in the manner of felf*-evident 
trutfafi^ whidi fpeak for t^iemfelves as ibon as 
admitted into the refiefiion* They do not 
tdic like upon other perfoas who have not ac- 
cui^oimed themfelves to the like train of 
dufiiking:^ but all men have had fbme experi-^ 

ence 
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ence and made ibme obfervation ttpOQ thinut 
daily occurring to their ienfes or refledjkMii 
from whence they gather that knowledge 
vre ftile felf-evident becaufe we know not jit9 
original nor remember the time when we 
were without it. 

40. From what has beeh obferved abovc^it 
may be juftly doubted whether ftridly fycslk* 
ing we have any fuch thing as firft principles 
of reafon» but what we deem fo are aceeiffiopi 
of knowledge derived' from ibme channel 
whofe fource we cannot diicover. I do not 
remark this with a view to depreciate fuch 
knowledge or leiTen our dependence upon it 
in all the ufes of life : for I think vrhere we 
find a thing command our aflent as ibon as 
propofed^ agreed to by mankind in generals 
and we can fee nothing in all our ftores of 
experience fuggefting a pofiibility of its be^ 
ing untrue, we may build upon it as upon a 
fure foundation as well of our condud; as of 
our reafonings. But my defign tends to 
fhow that nothing is above being made the 
fubjeft of examination when an opening of- 
fers : for thofe commonly efteemed firft prin- 
ciples may be often traced to fome higher 
origin ^and feveral of them not unfrequendy 
to one and the fame. Therefore the more a 
man thinks, efpecially upon points of morali- 
ty, he will find his principles the fewer, but 

of 
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,of more extcnfive influence; for many of 
-diofe he looked upon as fuch at firft^will re- 
folve themfelves into conclufions from the 
few that remain. By this means his rcafon- 
ings will grow more*cIear and uniform and 
his improvements greater, ^for by tracing 
points of knowledge J generally received, up 
their channels^he may difcern how they came 
to prevail with mankind, and thence learn to 
deduce others from the j&me ftream with 
equal eflfedt and certainty. May I then be 
permitted^ in the fequel of thefe enquiries^td 
queftion whether feveral things be evident in 
themfelves or good or right in themfelves 
which are commonly reputed fuch ? Not with 
an intention to overthrow them, but with an 
endeavour to difcover why they are evi^dent 
and why they are good or right : nor fhall \ 
do this wantonly, or unlfcfs I apprehend fomc 
advantage will accrue from thfe attempt. But 
as I do not pretend always to penetrate quite 
to the fountain head, fliaU content myfelf 
with flopping at poflulata vyhich I appre- 
hend nobody will deny me, whenever find- 
ing it impradlicable or nefltfiefs to go further* 
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CHAP. XIL 

Imagination an* Understanding* 

/T T 7 E have obfcrved at our entrance upon 
W thcfe cnquiries,that a compound may 
have properties refulting frpm the compo- 
fition which do not belong to the parts fingly 
whereof it confifts. Therefore- though the 
mind, taken in the ftrid: and philofophical 
fence, pofTefTes only two faculties, the aftive 
and the perceptive, this does not hinder but 
that the mind, in the vulgar and grofler ac- . 
ceptation^may poffefs a greater variety of fa- 
culties, fuch as difcerning, remembring, 
thinking, ftudying, contemplating and a 
multitude of others^ which are but different 
modes or fpecies of perception, varying ac- 
cording to the ftate of the ideas there are to 
be perceived, and are all reducible under two 
general claffes, Imagiaation and Underftand- 
ing; neither of them born with us, but ac- 
quired by ufe and prafticci and the latter 
growing out of the former. We come ihta 
the world a meer4>lank, void of all infcription 
whatfoever. Senfation firft begins the writ- 
ing ^ and our internal fenfc or refledtion en- 
creafes the flock, which runs into various 
afTortmcnts^and produces other ideas different 

from 
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from th6 root whereout they fpring j whence 
we quickly become provided with ftore of 
aflemblages, aflbciations, trains and judge- 
ments. 

Thefc ftores , togethci- with thd rdpofitory - 
containing them^we may ftile fhe Invagi- 
nation, the very word implying ib much ) 
for being derive^ from image, whidi is the 
fame as idea, it imports the i;?ceptacle of 
X ideas. And whatever number of theiii is ex-« 
cited by external objects^or prefenfed by the 
mechanical workings of our animal fpirits c>r 
other caufes^I call an Adt of imagination oi' 
Scene exhibited thereby. I know that ima- > 
girtation is applied in common difcDurfe to. 
ideas purely imaglnafy having no exiftehce in 
truth and nature, fuch as a Cyclops^ a Chi- 
iriera, the enchanted ifland of Cifce^ ot 
whimfical adventures of Pantagruel^ But 
we find rholioricians and critics extending the 
termi to pi^flures of real originals^drawn in 
the mind by defcriptions of fcenes adliially 
exiiling or occurrericies adually happenings 
Mr* Addifon in his effay on the pledfures of " 
imagination treats of thofe conveyed by the 
works of art and nature^j^Therefore I fliall 
not offend, againft propflBy by taking the 
word in the largeft fence^ as comprehending 
every reprefentation to the mind, whether of' 
things real or fantaflical, either brought into 
Z 2 yie\y 
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view by fome fcnfation or ftarting up pf their 
own accord. 

Among thefe ideas fome, being more en- 
gaging than the reft^attradt the notice parti- 
cularly to -ettrfelves : the mental eye fingles 
them out from the whole fcene exhibited be- 
fore it, fees them in a ftronger light, holds 
them longer in view, and thereby gives occa- 
fion to their introducing more of their 
own affociates than they could have done in 
the rapidity of their natural courfe. This 
operation of the notice being frequently re- 
peated, at length becomes itfelf an objedt of 
our obfervation, and thus we difcover a power 
we^have of hcightnihg the colour of our ideas, 
of changing or direfting their courfe by the 
application of our notice : and the exercife of 
this power I take to be what is commonly 
fticant by an Aft of the Underftanding. 

2, Thus there 'are three ways in which 
ideas are made to affeft us : by mechanical 
caufes, when either fenfible objed:s excite 
them or the working of our animal fpirits 
throws them up ; by the notice being drawn 
to fix upon fome appearing eminently inviting 
above their fellaii^; and by exerting this 
power of the notSir^urpofely in order to dif- 
cern them more fully or bring in others that 
da not occur of thcmfelves. The two firft 

belong 
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belong to imagination and the laft to under- 
ftanding. 

To render my notion of this divifion the 
dearer I fhall endeavour to illuftrate it by an 
example. Suppofe a fervant wench in Lon- 
don, after being fatigued with feveral hours 
hard labour, can get up ftairs to repofe herfclf ^ 
a while in indolence. She fquats down upon 
a chair, fhuts her eyes, and falk into a ftatc^ 
between fleeping aiid waking ; but her fancy 
roves upon the work fhe has been doing, the 
utenfil-s employed therein, and the chit chat 
of her fellow fervants. If the cat mews at 
the door^this changes the fcene to pufs*s ex- 
ploits in catching mice^or her fondling tricks 
while (he lay purring in fomebody's lap ; un- 
til fome othejr fenfation or turn of fancy leads • 
on a new train of ideas. Hitherto all proceeds 
mechanically : volition remains wholly inacv 
live, there being nothing alluring enough to 
raife a defire of retaining it in viewj but the 
images pafs lightly and nimbly along accord- 
ing to. the impulfe received from the caufes 
exciting them, without leaving any -trace of 
themfelves behind. Prefently there arifes a - 
great noife and hubbub in the ftreet. This 
rouzes up the girl and carries her in all hafte 
to the window. She fees a crowd of people, 
and in the midft of them Mylord Mayor go- 
ing by in proceffion. She minds nothing of 
Z 3 the 
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the houfes before her nor the mob joftUng one 
another below, for the prancing horfes with 
their gorgeous trappings engage her whole 
attentioo> until drawn • from them by the 
great coach all glorious with fculpture^gold 
and paintings, which flie follows with her 
0yc as far as it can be difcerned^ djiftinftly. 
Then the fherifFs^and whatever elfe appear re- 
markable in the train,have their fhare iii her 
notice : which impirefles the objeds whereon 
it fixes, fp ftrongly that the traces! of them re-r 
main in her refleftion afjer the objefts them- 
selves have been removed, an^ perhaps raife 
a curiofity of knowing what cquld ht the oc- 
cafion of this parade, Thus far imagination 
Only is employed : but curiofity puts her upon 
fcarching for the meajis of gratifying it, 
.which not occurring readily^ flie muft ufe her 
upderllanding to difcpver and purfue them. 
So fhe examines the fheet almanac pafled up 
behind the door to fee what holiday it might 
be, but finding none fhe cafts about in her 
thoughts for fome other way of agpountipg for 
the coach of ftate being brought out ; when 
at laft it may be fhe recolleflrs that fomebody 
had told her there was to be an addrefs pre- 
fented to day to his Majefly. 

3. Although iri the fecbnd article of the 
divifion abovemehtioned,our ad:ive power be 
employed as wcU as in the thirds yet it is 

manifefl 
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m^ifcft wc proceed in a difFcrent manner. 

In the former we aft inadvertently, heedlefs^ 

ly ^d Without thinking, drawn only to pur- 

fue certain objedts that happen to ftrike upoiji 

our fancy : in the other we ad: knowingly 

and defignedljr with a view to introduce fome 

other idea not already within our profped:, 

and with a confcioufnefs and re^edlion upon 

what we are ^jkdoing, .For there is a reflex 

aft whereby the mind turns inward upon 

herfelf to obferve what idea;s arife in her 

view^or what cfFeft her activity has upon 

them or the bodily members, diftiaft from 

that whereby fhe produces thofe eiFcfts. 

The one is commonly called reflefting and 

thc.other afting,and both may be performed at 

the ikme time, or the latter fingly without 

the former. The beginning of our lives I 

apprehend paffes. wholly without this reflec-j 

tion, which we acquire in time and by de-^ 

grees. When we have difcovcrcd our power 

of direfting the notice and attained ibme ex-i 

pertneis in the management of that ppwer^ 

we may be faid to have arrived at the ufe of 

our underftanding. 

The degrees of exertion in both faculties* 

are very various> from the intenfeft ftudy, 

down to that common refleftion we make in 

the ordinary tranfaftions of life; land from. 

e ' 5lv€/7 

th»t fteddy attention^io very engaging fcenes: 

^4- to 
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to tho^ tranficnt notice we take of objcfts mo- 
derately dluring when they pafs fwiftly in 
fucceifion before us. All ftrong efforts of 
the underftanding are laborious and fatiguing^ 
vifibly wafting the fpirits and affecting the 
head and ftomach if continued long, nor 
have rfie moft abftradted reafonings lefs of 
that eflfefl: than others : which feems an un- 
deniable evidence that when the mind is 
thought to be moft retired and to converfc 
folely with herfelf, {he neverthekfs ufcs 
fome inftrument or organ^ and employs the 
bodily forces in carrying on her work. 

It is common to ftile thofe adirions mecha- 
nical that are performed without thought or 
forecaft, efpecially if we cannot difcover any 
inducement that led us into them, for we a- 
fcribe them to the force of habit or impulfe of 
paffion or fancy : but howmuchfoever habit 
or fancy may have thrown up the ideas. The 
motions enfuing thereupon could not have 
been produced without the agency of the 
mind. This was proper to be remarked, be- 
caufe if we take the microfcope and examine 
the minute conftituent parts of adtion, we 
fliall find that far the greater number of , 
them, although certainly performed by our 
aftive power, are yet direfted by fudd6n 
tranfient ideas ftarting up from time to time 
ipontaneoufly. But thofe ideas /fkim fo 

lightly ' 
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lightly as to leave no print of their foot in the 
memory, therefore if we look for them the 
moment after ^ we cannot find them, and fo 
perfuade ourfelves there were none. When 
a man walks he moves his legs himfelf, yet 
they feem to move habitually and involunta- 
rily without any care of his to make them 
. ftcp right and left alternately or. to afcertain 
the length of their paces : nor is it an eafy 
matter for him with his utmoft attention to. 
difcern the ideas that occafion this regula- 
rity of their motions. 

4. To this inadvertent aftion of the mind 
we owe that dexterity in the ufe of our 
powers which is fuppofed to be an immediate 
gift of nature : for we are not born With the 
faculty of walking or handling or fpeaking. 
When little children go to put their coral 
into their mouths, they do not know how to 
get it thither, but hit it againft their chin or 
rub it about their cheek : when you would 
fet them to walk -they jump with both legs 
at once or lift up their foot as if they were to 
ftep over a ftile : and the firft founds they 
make are none other than thofe of grunting 
and crying. But the ideas formed daily in 
their imagination lead them on ftep by ftep to 
the management of their limbs and firft rudi- 
ments of fpeech, before they are capable of 
anything that can be called lea^rning or appli- 
cation. 
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cation. And afterwards wc catch many little 
habits by accident or imitation, or fall into 
ways of afting. by the force of example, or 
grow more p^rfeft in our manner of proceed- 
ing meerly by dint of praftice. Nor does 
ioiagination ftand idle even in thofe feafons 
wherein we moft employ our underflanding, 
but makes many bye motions of her own or 
ads an undi^r part aiSfling to execute the 
plan laid by her partner. 

For underflanding endeavours to extend 
her pfofpedt as far and wide as fhe can 
ilretch: fhe aims at diflant ends, confiders 
remote confequenccs, joins the pafl and fu-^ 
ture with the prefent, and contemplates i^- 
perfed: ideas in order to flrike out from 
thence fomething that may be a furer ground 
of our proceeding. Therefore fhe can direfl: 
only our larger a<3:ions, drawing the outlines 
of them or giving die main turns to our 
courfes of behaviour, but leavqs the interme- 
diate fpaces to be filled up by habit or the 
tranfient ideas flarting^qp in train to our no- 
tice. She moves too flowly to give conflant 
employment to our aftive power, which while 
fhe is deliberating mufl take its directions 
•elfewhere. 

5. Thus it appears that imagination adlu- 
ates mofl of our motions and ferves us per- 
petually in all the purpofes of life, which 

. under- 
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undcrftandlng recommends, but the habitual 
and fpontaneous rifing of ideas prompt? and 
dircifts us to complcat. To this belongs all 
that expertnefs we have in any art or bufinefs 
or accomplifliment whatfoever ; nor can even 
fcience proceed to good elFedl without it, as 
containing fomething of art in the due 
management of our thoughts and proper ap* 
plication of our enquiries, We have, ob-* 
feryed above that many ufeful attainments arc 
made in our infancy and afterwards without - 
any thought or pains of ours : and even' 
thofe we acquire by care ^nd induftry will 
ftand in little ftead until the trains we have 
hammered out by long labour have gotten a 
facility of fpringing up vpon touch of a fingle 
link. Herein lies the ^i^^xtnz^ between 
theory and. praftice; fc^ there ^ are many- 
things we 'cannot do Ipng after we know well 
enough how they are to be done, not becaufe 
our active powers are infufficient for the 
work, but becaufe the ideas ^ neceflary for 
conducing them along the minute parts of^it, 
are not enured to rife currently and in their 
proper order. 

The beginner in mufic muft learn his notes 
one by one, then he muft a^flbciate them with 
the keys or ftops of his inftrument, and thefe 
again with their correfpondent founds : next 
he muft join the notes into bars, and^y a 

proper 
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proper compofition of thefe form a tune. All 
this he muft work out at firft with painfull 
application, and while fuch application is 
neccffary he proceeds flpwly and aukwardly, 
making frequent, miftakes and taking -up an 
hour to go thro' his tune, with much trouble 
to himfelf and very little entertainment to 
the hearer. But when by long practice he 
has taught imagination to throw up her 
afTociations and trains fpontaneoufly, he has 
no other ufe for thought than juft to choofe 
tlie tune and give fome flight direftions now 
and then as they may be wanted: for his 
eye will run along the lines and his fingers 
along the keys mechanically, and it would 
require mor6 attention to put them out oi 
their courfe than fufFer them to proceed. 

6. Hence we m^ judge of how great im- 
portance it is to have a well regulated and 
well exercifed imagination, which if we 
could polTefs compleatly it would anfwer all 
our occafions better, with more eafe and- dif- 
patch^than we could compafs them in any 
other way. But as nature has not given us 
this faculty in perfeftion nor will it grow Up to ." 
full ilature of its own accord,, (lie has endued ^ 
us with the .privilege of underftandilDig iiBi/ . 
form and improve it. Therefore, it »-***'*'' ■ 
bufincfs to range our ideas ihto ifuch-l 
mei*s and trains as are beft adapted' 
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purpofes ; to bring them under command fo 
as that they may be ready for any fervices to 
be required of them ; and continually to keep 
a watchfull eye over them while at work to 
prevent their deviating intQ wrong channels. 

Nor would underflanding herfclf find fo 
conftant employment as ^e does, were it not 
for fome principles and views laid up in ftore 
which ftart up occafionally to fet her at 
work. For who would cohfider or ftydy or 
contrive yUnlefs to attain fome purpofe fug- 
gefted to his reflecaion ? Thus underflanding 
oftei) begins and terminates in imagination, 
which neverthelefs does not derogate from 
its excellencyi becaufe very few of our mofl 
neceffary and ufefull purpofes could ever be 
attained without it. And indeed under- 
flanding may juflly claim the merit of thofe 
very exploits performed by habit or expcrt- 
nefs, when it was owing to her care and di- 
ligence that they were acquired, or to her 
command and contrivance that they had 
Jtheir ' proper cues given and prdper tafks 
afligned them. 

7. For the moft part both faculties go 
hand in hand cp-operating in the fame work, 
one; fetching out the defign and the other 
executing the performance: but fbmetimes we 
find them adling at once in different employ- 
ments. When two perfons engage earneflly 

toge- 
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together in difcourfe as they walk, their 
thoughts are wholly intent upon the fubjeft 
of their converfation : but the tranficnt n<> , 
tices of their fenfes,and their habitual dex^- 
terity in the managcnicnt of their limbs^guide 
them in the mean while through all -the 
turnings of their pjith. And thus they may 
go currently' oh while the path lies fniomh 
and open :. but ihbuld anything unufual hap 
pen in the way, and attention be fo fully 
taken up as not to fpare a glance away from 
the objeft that holds it, they may chance to 
run againft a poft or ftumble over a ftone* 
Your profound thinkers are fometimes abfent 
in company, and commit ftrangc: miftakes fdt 
Want of attending to the objedls around 
«thcm J or perhaps fet out for one place and 
ftrike into the way leading to another. Which 
Ihows that the flighteft and moil common 
matters cannot be carried on fafely without 
fome degree of thought and obfervation : not 
that habit and imagination cannot find em- 
ployment for our adlive powers of themfelves^ 
but it is a great chance they wander from 
the plan afligned them unlefs kept in order 
by frequent direftions from underflanding. 

Thus the mind may be faid t6 have two 
eyes, in their fituation rather refembling 
thofe of a hare or a bird than a human crea* 
ture, as being placed on pppofite fides and 

pointed 
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pointed towards different fets of objefts. Or 
may be more aptly compared to a man look- 
ing ^t a common field through a telefcope 
with one eye, ftill holding the other open : 
with the naked eye he fees the fcveral lands, 
their length and fhapc arid the crops grow- 
ing on each ; with the glafs jie fees only one 
little fpot; but in that he diftinguifhes the 
€ars of corn, difcerns butterflies fluttering 
about and fwallows fliooting- athwirt him, ' 
Sometimes both eyes turn upon the fame 
profpedt, one tracing the larger and tother 
the minuter parts : at other times they take 
different courfes, one purfuing a train of lit- 
tle objedts that have no relation to the fcene^ 
contemplated by the other. 

8. Whatever knowledge we receive from 
fenfation, or fall upon by expcrionce, or 
grow into by habit and cuftom, may be 
counted the produce of imagination : and to 
this we tnay refer the evidence of the fenfes, 
the notitfes of appetite, our common notions 
and conceptions of things, and all that rifes 
up {pontaneoufly in our memory. Whatever 
has be'en infufed into us by carefuU inftruc- 
tion, or worked out by thought and induftry, 
<5r gained by attentive obfervation, may be 
ililcd the attainments, of underftanding : 
among which may be reckoned what ikill 
we have in any art or fci€nce> or in lan- 
^ . guage. 
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guage> or In conducing the common affairs 
of life, or what we bring to our rememr 
brance by recolledion* Our tafles, fenti- 
mcnts, opinions and moral- fenfes^I appre- 
hend, belong partly to one clafs and partly to 
the other : their feat lies in the imagination, 
but they are introduced there fometimes by 
an induftrious ufe of the underftanding and 
fometimes by the m^cchanical influence of ex- 
ample and cudom. 

Underflanding commonly draws imagina- 
tion after it, but not always nor immedi- 
^ ately. Men feen from a great height look no 
bigger than pigmies, ^though we judge them 
to be of ordinary ftature; but feen at the 
fame diftance upbn a level they appear as they 
fhould do, becaufe we fee them continually 
in the latter fituation and but rarely in the 
former. Then again objects beheld over 
water or other uniform furface . which dc- 
ccives us in the diflance,feem fmajler than 
their real dimenfions, becaufe the fcenes we 
are commonly converfant with contain a va- 
riety of diflinguifhable parts. For imagina- 
tion gets her appearances by ufe, but uft 
niufl come by time and degrees. AdiA 
covery that we have worked out by a coflfi^ 
deration of various particulars, often lefts .^1 
force as foon as the proofs whereon it 
pendcd have flipped out of our fi^t 
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n«t time we employ our thoughts uppn it 
we arrive at the conclufion fooner, and upon 
every repeated trial our procefs grows ftiorter 
and fhcrter, until in time we learn to difcern 
the thing fo difcovered to be true upon a very 
little reflexion without the fuggcftion of any 
proof: upon further acquaintance it takes 
the nature of a felf-evident truths the judge- 
ment arifing inftantaneoufly in the fame, 
affemblage with the terms, and then becomes 
a property of imagination. Thus thefe two 
faculties contribute to enlarge one another's 
ftores ; imagination fuggefts principles and 
inducements to fet underftahding in motion, 
ot furniijies her with materials to work up- 
on; and the judgements of the latter, either 
by the ftrong glare of their evidence, or 
more commonly by long familiaritjj grow in- 
to appearances of the former* 

9. From this laft confideration it appears 
that underftanding may transfer over fome 
part of ^er trieafyres. to imagination, that is, 
by making us fo compleatly mafters of them 
as that they fliall always lie ready at hand 
without requiring any time or trouble to 
riuntoage for them : the other part which 

(he referves to herfelf is fuch as will not oc- 

.... , 

cur without fecking, but muft be dravvn up 
into view by thought and voluntary reflec- 
|ion.. : For liqw^ perfed. foever any perfon 
V yoL. I. A a may 
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may be in architcfture^ fculpturc or painting, 
though upon the bare in^edion. of things 
belonging to thofc arts he will diicerA mott 
than the ignorant, yet by confidering them 
attentively he will ftrike out further obferVa^ 
tions that had efcaped him at the firfl view. 
This then is the diftinAon I would make 
between the ftores of kiiowledge, contained iti 
our mind. Thofe that have aiQ aptnefs ta 
tifc up fpontaneoufly or be introduced in- 
ftantly by fenfation, whether origindly de- 
pofited by cuftom^ experience or our own 16- 
duftry, I would affign to imagination 1 and 
their rifing in fuch manAef I fhould deem 1 
movement of imagination* On the othet 
hand, thofe which lie below die iurfaee and 
require fome thought and refleiftion, be it 
ever fo little, to fetch them up> I concdve 
belonging to the underftanding ; and that 
operation whereby they are fo bought to 
light I call an aft of underflanding. 

Perhaps this allotment of the beuiidaries 
between the two faculties may be thought 
iirbitrary and not warranted by any 4awfolt 
authority, but I do not apprehend authority 
has yet interfered in the cafe : for though wi 
often diftinguifh between underftandtog ^db 
imagination in our difcourfes, yet weasoffcea 
ufe them promifcuoufly>and af%n tfie fkmt 
territories and operations ito the one or ^ 

odief. 
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odier, aacGotding to the hUmour Wft art in or 
aCcoi^ding to the light iii which we happen 
tD take, things. Therefore in a matter fa 
unfetded every' Otoe is at liberty to do as he 
plea&8| and I hate chofeti that partition 
which I think will be moft convenient for 
the courfe I am following in bringing onr=i 
felves acquainted with the Mture df th« 
human Itilindi 

rOi It is cuftomaty ^ith moft perfons iii 
handling this fubjedt to throw in fome con-^ 
jeftttres concerning the capacity of brtitef 
crtatufes : tod indeed all we can fay of them 
ambUnts to little more than conjedhirei for 
we catanot penetrate into their feiifories, 
nor receive infortnation of anything pafling 
thert from thcmfelvcs, but can ^only 
gttfcfs at thdir ideas by obferving their mo^ 
tiblis* It ieems generally agreed among 
les^ntd and fimple to exclude them from all 
ihareof reafon and underftanding^ which is 
e^eeni^d the peculiar privilege of man and 
thOttght te Gonftitutc the effential differencd 
btfWe^ hifn and his ^tdlow animals. But 
m^y judidous perfons look upon this as a 
<^gfit %tx^^ and hold that feveral other 
cft»til^t€ ^effefs a degree of underftanding of 
th« fHiHz kind with our own^ Now the de^ 
filMittaiiOA cf this pomt feemfc to depend 
greatly ttpDti^what nodon we entertain of 
A a a under- 
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underftanding : if the dcfcription I havp. en- 
deavoured to give of that faculty be admit- 
ted^ I do not conceive the brutes l;iave any 
portion of it belonging to them. For I can- 
not difcover in them anything of thinking or 
obferving or meditating or what is calkd la- 
bour of brain. Ideas of refledtion cannot 
well be denied them, nor aflcmblages, affo- 
ciations, trains and judgements,, but fuch on- 
ly as are imprcfled by external objedls or 
formed by accident, not by their owft care 
and application. They rerpember but do 
not recoUeft, norfeem capable of that reflex 
adt whereby we turn inwards upon ourfelves 
to call up any thoughts we want, but arc 
continually employed by fuch ideas as. their 
fenfes or their fancy ^Kl^ffift. They fix a 
ilrong attention upon thin^ft^ but it is of the 
mechanical kind defcribed before, where the 
notice is drawn by the glare of prefent ob- 
jefts and not dired:ed for the difcovery of 
fomething unknown. They foraetittxes per- 
fevcre a long while in purfuit of t)ne defign, 
as in Jiunting for their prey, which they 
profecute by motions of their limbs ^nd ap- 
plication of their fenfes, not their refledion, 
and retain no longer than while appetite con- 
ti/iues to follicit ; for tho' the hound when at 
fault may take as much pains to irecover the 
fcent as the huntfman to put him upon it, yet 

when 
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when returned home after tlie chace is ovjeir, 
he does tiot^ like his mafler, ruminate upon 
the tr^feuStions of the day, endeavouring tq 
find out his mifcarriages arid draw rul^s from 
thence to coudud him better for the future. 
Their views foem confined to the prefent 
without refledlion upon yefterday or regard 
for tomorrow : and though fome of thefn lay 
in provifioh for a diftant time, it will appear 
upon examination that they are led into what 
they do by a prefent impulfe. For the 
knowledge of future wants can arife only 
from experience of thi paft .> but ants, bees 
and fquirrels^ hatched in the fpring, who 
never knew the fcarcities of winter, do not 
fnil to lay .up their ilores of corn or honey or 
nuts the firft fummer of their lives,. Or if 
without any evidence you will fuppofe them 
inftrudled herein by their elders, .what, will 
you fay to canary birds taken young from 
their parents and kppt in a feparate cage by 
themfelves? who yet, if you fupply them with 
fuitable materials, will builda neftas dextroufly 
as the moft experienced of their fpecies. 
1 1, This fagacity, in many inftances furpaffing 
the contrivance of man and difcerning things 
undifcoverable by human reafon, is ufually 
ftiled inftinil : of which the world feenis to 
have a very confufed idea, efteeming it a kind 
offixthfenfe, or a particular fpecies of un- 
A a 3 derftanding 
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derftanding different from our own. But I 
do not fee why it may not be aicribcd.to 
the five fehfes or to ,that internal feeling 
called appetite, which we find varioufly af« 
feAed by objedts in different creatures, and 
which may prompt them tp take prudent 
measures unknowingly and without fbrqfight 
Qf the good effeiJts refulting therefrom. Nor 
(hall we be fo much at a lofs to know what 
Inilindt is when we are ihewn fome fbotfteps 
of it or at leaft fgrnething v^ry lil^e it in eu^ 
felves. If cattle, ants and other animals^ 
prognofticate th^ changes of weather^ a 
!(hoo^ing corn or an old ftrain will epable a 
man to do the like: the fame caufe pro« 
ducing the fame ef$e^ operates tipon both, 
namely, the various degrees of moifture ia 
the air ejcciting a particular feel in their 
fieih* What (hall we fay to the nau^^as pre« 
ceeding fevers, or thofe longings oQe novf 
and then hears pf in fick perfons pqintihg 
out to then) an effeAual cure for their di^ 
tempers after having been given over by their 
phyficians ? I knew a perfon troubled with 
indigeftion for which he had three fcveral 
remedies, eadi of which would give him tt-^ 
lief at times when the others would not : 
and he ufed always to know which of them 
to appl3r only by the ftrong appetite and pro^ 
penfity he fovind iir himf?lf towards that par^ 

ticular 
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ticvikr thing. Now why n^ay not this be calle4 
ii)j[lil¥fl as w^U as that which every one hf^s 
obferved inclines a dpg to gnaw the grais 
by way of piedicine whei) h^ £n(i¥ himfelf 
out of ordcfr ? Perhaps I fh^uld not aim 
iD^K^ be^de the marl; if I were to define in.* 
f|in4J; Thofe notices of fenfafipji pr *pp?fit^ 
^ thofQ ^mj(aijght arte of ^xer^ifing th?4<?-^ 
j^^ve powers which we dp flQf vfuaJly e^fperi:^ 
^Vkq^ in o^rfelves, 

1 2 According to the divificH} mjide |n thi^ 
chapter, fence^appctit^ and inftio^t (plunder 
the el^f? of iipagination %8.fe mMy<iifferent 
jCpe?i?s cpQtained withiQ , that general term^ 
I^pr ne^ we wonder th^t imagination in 
\i(^\yX^ (hwld .hq[ve the ftdvanfj^e ef purs in 
aaany refpeifts, fyife thiwe iji^y be feveraj 
c^ufe6 aifigned why it ipboi^ld h§ fp- In thq 
foft .place natttre mak/?s greater hafte in Ae 
p^feaing th?ir li»b§, which sre^inftru- 
ej?nt3 employed fey the mind in thp exercift 
of h^ ftdive powers. The ehi^keR breaks 
fpr^h from the ^%;g compkmly formed with 
beak and legs and pther^ members fitted for 

immediate ufe: but man comes into the 

> 

W9rl4 the moft viniftpiihed feature breathing 
41)4 drives th§ Iftteft tp mftturity, therefore 
cftijnot apqwire expertneft in the ufe of hi? 
Umbs while they cci)tinue imperfe<9: and un-r 
fuile^ for 9^00. In the next place maoj 
A a 4 animals 
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animals have acuter fcnfcs and more diftin- 
guilhing appetites to dire<ft them in their 
choice between things noxious and whole- 
fome. Then as they have nothing befide 
imagination to employ them^ they attend 
conftantly to that ; which of courfe therefore 
muft ftrike out longer trains and conneft 
them ftronger and work them fmoother than 
it can be expefted to do in us, where it is 
perpetually difturbed and interrupted by be-' 
ifig called off to affift in the fervices of rea- 
fon. For the fewer ways we havctoprac- 
tife in^w.e fhall, grow the more perfeft in 
them: thusperfons deprived of any one fence 
make a greater proficiency in improving the 
others, and he that fhould be obliged to 
walk in the dark would do wifely to take a 
blind man for his guide. Befides this we 
corrupt imagination by the pcrverfe ufe of 
our underftanding : for we contradl depraved 
appetites, immoderate cravings, vitiated taftcs 
and pernicious fancies, which ftifle many 
falutary admonitions we might have received 
from fence and inftindt^if preferved in their 
natural ftate. 

But on the other hand underftanding, as wc 
have already obferved, makes over a part of her 
purchafes to imagination, who thereby be- 
comes feized of territories fhe could not have 
squired herfelf. Among thefe I think may 

be 
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be reckoned principally the faculty of fpcech, 
which by conftant praftice we grow fo cur^ 
rent in, that wfe exercffe it, like Peter when he 
propofed making the three tabernacles, while 
We wift not what we fay. But the ufe of 
fpeech, although univerfal among mankincL 
is not to be found elfewhere, notwithftanding 
that the apprehenfions of fome men feen* 
duller and their ftores of knowledge Icantier 
Upon the whole than thofe of fome animals : • 
which one would think an evidence that the 
human faculties differ from all-others' in kind 
as well as in degree. And I apprehend the dif- 
ference lies in this, that other creatures have 
fewer mental organs, being particularly void 
of thofe whereby we turn our attention in- 
wards Of call up ideas to our reflection, fb 
that we may be faid to Have two mental eyes 
and they: only one: by which meanis their 
circle of vifibn muft neceffarily bie fmaller 
than ours, although the objects within it 
may fliine as clear or clearer than they do to 
usi. 

Upon the whole the difpute concerning this 
matter feems to turn upon words more than 
upon things. For if anybody fhall look upon 
every deduction of confequences, how ipon- 
taneoufly foever occurring, to be feafon; and 
every portion of knowledge, through what 
channel foever flowing in, that man could 

not 
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DQt «ltian without thought and application, to 
be un4«rft«ncUng } J (M not xthsSt either of 
them to many bird^ aad beafh 2uid infe^^. 
And if he (hail think them entitled itiU to 
further privile^s» I wiU not contend with 
hiaa: (popceiving it enough juA to offer pif 
conjf^feurc and paft onj for my buflneft Jie« 
with th« human mind, not the brutal. 

c H A p, xni. 

Co)(vicTioN and Pbeivasiok. 

THESE are commonly oied as fynonii- 
mo«8 tcrmsw Of if any djffeienee h^ 
made between thorn it lies in thi$» thtt conn 
'wi^o© denotes the beginning, and peril^^ 
^e c©ntinuance,of aficnt ; for we arp-faid tQ 
be conrificed when brought by frefh evidence 
to the belief of a propofition we did oot hold \ 
for truth before, but remain perfuaded eC 
what We hayefi>rmerly feen (biiicient grounds 
to gain our eredit. I iball here take ^e lin 
berty lo employ them ui a £eoce not exft^y 
the fame with that wherein they are or di-^ 
fiarily underflieod, ufing them as appellations 
of two things really diftin^ in UiemfelwB 
pm for thofe dccifiooi made by our wsfon* 

and 
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«nd the other for thQ^Q r^^pjis Jftw^ijg vp «i 
eiir fancy Qr r^^oni wh^roia J (halJ n^l 
depart much from thp diftift^pn ftbov^men-f 
tinned: iox a3 underft^ding reqwi^ps fomc 
little cwifid^^tiQn to brwg «p her judgei' 
mente to the thoiigbt, this injiy be regarded 
In the oature ef % mW convi^ipo which we 
had not the moment before ; and io^giaatioti 
aiwaya foJlpwa the train th«it lormer cuftom 
has led her into. 

Nor let it be thought I am only refuming 
the fuhjcfts already treated of in the tw» 
kft chapters under the names of Jqdgemenl: 
and Appearance : for we do not alwa3r6 fully 
confide even in the judgements of our under^ 
ftanding^ but many times fufped: fome latent 
error where wc cannot difcem any, or oppo^ 
fite evidences occur which gain a momentary 
ftffisnt by turns as eaeh can catch the n:iental 
rye ] but I do not call it conviction until we 
fix upon fome one determination of which we 
nSt fatisfied with a full afurance. 80 like« 
wife ftppearanGe fometimes vaiies from per- 
f^afibn, for when we fee a ftick thruft into 
wat«r,we do not imagine it really bent be- 
ct^uie it feems to be ft> : nor does a man^who 
looks at his friend through an inverted tcle-i 
J^pe^ fancy him ev@n fo^ an inibnt tp be of 
l^at diminutive flj^e to which be sippears cori«« 
traded : nor does he perfiiade hhn^lf he has 

two 
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two and twenty hands ,when by holding up 
one of his own behind a multiplying glafs he 
fees fo many exhibited to his view. 
• There is fometimes a temporary perfu^on 
we can lay afide at any time, as in reading a 
poem or a novel, where imagination enters 
fully into all the fcenes of adliort defcribed^ 
flnd receives them as real fa£i;s recorded in fome 
suthentic hiftory. Therefore fidions muft 
be probable to give entertainment, for what- 
jBver carries a glaring abfiirdity or is repug- 
nant to our common notions of things, we 
^nnot even fancy to be true. What arc the 
changes of fcene upon the ftage but contri- 
vances to tranfport the audience in imagina- 
tion into diflant countries or companies? 
What are lively defcriptions but repr^cnta- 
tions to the mind which make us ready to 
cry out that we aftually fee the things de-t 
icrihed or hear the difcourfes related ? In all 
thefe cafes there is no convidion worked,, for 
a. very little refledion will make us fenfiblc 
that all is puJe invention : but underftanding 
purpofely'nods that fhe may not by her un- 
feafonable refle(a:ions interrupt the pleafure 
received from the foothing deception. Nay 
ihe fometiraCs aflifts in. the delufion, for a 
inan by taking pains may work himfelf up 
into an imagination of being in places where 
he is not and beholding objects no where ex- 

iflent. 
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iftent. TuUy the great maftcr of rhetoric 
teaches that an orator cannotdojuftice effec- 
tually to his caufe unlefsihe makes the cafe 
his own, enters thoroughly into the interefts 
of his client, and places himfelf in his fituar 
tion. And Horace lay? down the like rule. 
If, fays he, you will draw tears from me, 
you muft firfl be grieved yourfelf : which 
one cannot well be , without imagining 
onefelf interefted in the misfortune. But 
thefe temporary perfuafions may become per- 
manent ones where the organs happen to be 
weak or difordered : and this I take to be 
the cafe of madnefs, which being a diftem- 
per often removable by medicines^ feems ano- 
ther proof that the judgements of the mind 
depend upon the difpofition of the bodily 
organs. 

2. Gonvidion and perfuafipn influence one 
another reciprocally, the latter often follow- 
ing the former inflaptaneoufly, but more 
commonly in time and by degrees^ Where we 
can have ocular or other fenfible demonftra- 
tion of a miftake we are generally cured of 
it once for all, but where fuch evidence is 
not to be had it will not prefently yield, and 
after being once driven out will many times 
fteal upon us again at unawares. Therefore 
if we fee fufficient reafons to work a corn- 
pleat conviftion but ftill find a reluftanee in 

the 
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the nrihd to ky ifide ftfl inveterate crrof^ wft 
Ihall be mofe !ikely to fuccced by frequeiitiy 
tontemplatiflg Htfi ptoofs alfeidy fuggefted' 
than by accttmttlalin j new ones : fat irt»j)6f * 
lunity and affiduity jlrevail faore Upoti ItttAgi* 
nation than fbength of arguthent, becaul^ 
bur judgements ss well as other ideas run iA 
train and require repeated e^rts to tati 
ihtth 6nt of the Courfe t» which they hat^ 
teen hahitoated ; like i. diflort^ limb th^i 
inufl: be brought to rights by continual appti^ 
cation, not by violefice. On (he Other hand 
notions riVetled in the faiK^ too often debauch 
the Underftanding 4ftd even overpower the 
ilrcdL evidence of fenfe : afid that aoaorig th6 
greateft fcholars as well aS among the Vulgar. 
For having found the ktin WOrdS' Levis lig^ 
and L^vis fmooth, Venit he comes and 
Venit he came, miu-'ked with different 
quantities in their Gradds, they adjudge them 
one fhort and the other long^ and WOUH be 
horribly fhocked at the inharmonioilfiiefe of 
a verfe wherein they Ihould be introduced iii 
each others places: but as our modem 
htinifts pronounce thofe WOrds^it WOuld ptui** 
zle the nicefl ear to diftiftguifh any difference 
in the founds. On the Contrary they infift 
upon the firft fyllableS in TfiNfiO, LeVIA^ 
having the fame quantity With thoie in 
Tenui, Levibus, though any body except 

them- 
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them(elv69 may difcerin th«y pronounce thta* 
quicker and fhorter in the two latl^ ibMl 
the former. And the like 6att& o^mea^ 
lapoA their judgement in-^nt dWii language^ 
wh^e We pkce the jf^aftikle A befo» a^?Mi^ 
ibnant abd Am before a vo«rely fdr the better 
idunding of oi» wordi^ not fbf their bett^ 

. appearance ifpon pttpet* 1 btiit y^ur very iearn^ 
ed folks d^rmifie the £>und by the fpelling^ 
for I iUppofe they WOuId Aot foir^^ WOrldr 
fey hxk youthfuU My, or A ^full ae^r^NTii^ 
|>l^meht> though both words begin Sicaaiy 
vtrith the fame initial foutid« The &me mfty 
be iaid with tdi^^^ to the rule of H betng; 
HO Ietter> which feems a notion peooliar t^ - 

\e fchodls and not admitted el&where;. for ofit 
may convert i^ven years amoi^ig the poUt^ 
companies, provided diey be not de^ljr 
verfed in latin and greeki without headng 
anybody talk of buyiAg am hotfe or takings 
AK hoyfe«- 

3. Probably ccnvidion would operate 
more effedually and conftantly if we were ca^ 
pable of abfolute certainly^ fi^ the force of 
that one would think muft bear down all op^ 
poiitioB. at a fmgle ftroke : but U^^e beiAg^.^ 
alwaya a poffibility that our cleat^A^ rea^ 
ibruftg^ may deceive usy this lefleM the 
aitthotity of t^bok and leaves room? for a 

lorkirtg 
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lurking fufpicion of its fallibility in particu- 
lar inftances* 

But however^ this be, certain it is wc 
pannot with our utnion: endeavours always 
bend imagination to that ply which judge- 
ment would diredt. If you defire your friend 
to take fomething out of your eye, that trou- 
bles you, with a feather, howmuchfoevef 
you may be convinced of his tendemeis 
and dexterity, yet when the feather ap- 
proaches clofe to your eye you cannot help 
winking, becaufe you cannot exclude the 
fudden apprehenfion that he will hurt you> 
All the arguments in the world avail no- 
thing in this cafe : yet I doubt not but by 
repeated trials a man might bring himfelf 
to ftand fuch an operation without flinch- 
ing. Why can bricklayers walk fafely 
along the gutters of a high building, but 
becaufe they have gained a confidence in 
their fecurity ? Any of us who has the per- 
fect command of his limbs might ;do the 
fame, if he could once totally throw^afide the 
perfuafion of danger. Low cielings, flag- 
ging beams appearing below the plaifter, and 
'walls ftanding out of the perpendicular 
threaten a downfall : fet twenty the moil ex- 
perienced workmen to examine the building, 
and though they unanimoufly afliire you all 
is fafe this will not entirely remove your ap- 

pre- 
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prehenfions> until by conftant habitation in 
the houfe the pcrfuafion dies away of itfelf* 
Fear cannot fubfift without an apprehenfion 
of mifchief^ but it is well khown that the 
iirongeft demonftration will not always dilli^ 
pate our fears. Let a woman take a gun into her 
hand, examine the barrel and pan as long aa 
flie pleafes until (he is fully cOhvinced there 
is neither charge nor priming, yet if yoii pre^ 
ient .the muzzle againil her head with 
threatening geftures and expreffions^ you will 
raife in her a fudden perfuafion of danger* 
Some apprehenfions, as of feeing fpirits or 
apparitions, being grounded early in our 
childhood^can never be totally eradicated afsJ- 
terwards, neither by reafon nor example noi^- 
ridicule nor time that cureth all things a Nor 
are the other paffions yoid of their feveral 
perfuafions which they frequently retain 
againft evidence. Hope and expectation will 
continue beyond all probability of fuccefs : 
and love fometimes flatters with an opinion 
of reciprocal kindnefs not\yithftanding the 
grofleft repeated ill ufage. The tenets of a 
fcdt or party ffr o ngl y inculcated betimes keep 
theif hold in fpite of the ftrongeft convidion: 
whence the faying applied to perfons obfti- 
nately attached to their notions. You lliall 
not perfuade them even though you do per- 
fuade them : or as I would ra Aer phrafe the 
Vol. L Bb feu? 
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fefttence. You fhall not perfu^de them even 
though you convince them. 

4. We have obferved before that imagina- 
tion actuates mofl of our motions, and ferves 
us perpetually in all the purpofes of life : it 
often holds jthe reins of action alone, or at 
leaft guides tKem in thofe intermediate fpaces 
while underftanding looks forward towards 
the general plan. So that our behaviour de- 
pends for the moft part upon what perfua- 
lions we have, and upon convi<3:ion little fur- 
ther than as that may draw the other after it. 
For how well foever we may be convinced of 
the reafonablenefs of our meafures, we fhalt 
never purfue them heartily and currently 
while there remains a latent miftruft in their 
disfavour : nor can we be fure of accom- 
plifhing an enterprize fo long as any crofs 
apprehenfions may rife to interrupt it. Be- 
fides we cannot conftantly keep a watchfull 
eye upon our thoughts, but fuch notions as 
ftart up in the fancy will take direftion of 
our active powers while reflexion is attentive 
to fomething elfc : and upon fudden emer- 
gencies or in the hurry of bufinefs .we have 
not time to refleft, but muft follow fuch 
perfuafions as occur inftantaneoufly. Add to 
this that in our moft carefull deliberations 
underftanding works upon materials fupplied 
her from the ftx)rchoufe of imagination : nor 

is 
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is it poffible to examine the credit of every 
evidence giving teftimony in the courfe of a 
long argumentation* 

Hence appears the mighty import of habi^ 
tuating imagination to run in the track 
marked out by reafon : for when we have 
made any ufefull difcovery and fully fatisfied 
our judgement of its truth and expedience^ 
the bufmefs is but half done ; it as yet re-*: 
mains only a matter offpeculation, and will 
not ferve us as a principle either of our rea-^ 
ibnin^s or behaviour : but when inculcated- 
into a firm perfuafion fo that it will arife up-' 
on every ogcafion in full vigour without wait-^^ 
ing to be called up by confidcratjion, then it 
becomes a praftical* riile and will never fail to 
influence our conduct* 

5w As much a paradox as it may feem^ 
(Irertain it is that people do not always know 
^ their own real fentifnents, for they are apt to 
miilake coiivi<ftion for perfuafion^ In time 
of deliberation they are mighty confident of 
their refoltes^and think they will continue 
' in full force beyond all pofiibility of chaifge j 
but if imagination has not been brought un- 
der due fubje<ftion to reafon, they will find. 
&cm fail and give place to other notions at 
the time of execution. Hence proceeds an 
inconfifl:cncy in men's behaviour according as 
underflanding or imagination gains the z^ 
B b 2 fcendant^ 
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fccndant, which could never happen if the 
latter were inured to follow the former. Such 
deceits as thefe are taught us in our earlieft 
youth : boys arc made to fay they love their 
book, or love to go to church, when in re- 
ality they cannot endure either ; and after we 
grow up it is no unprecedented thing for 
men to think they believe or difbelieve cer- 
tain points in religion, philofophy or morali- 
ty, when in good truth they do not, becaufe 
they efteem the contrary blamable or ridicu- 
lous. This deception may be fometimes 
praftifcd upon other perfons with good efFed:, 
for one may chance to bring a man into a 
ufeful perfuafion by perfuading him he has it 
already, but it is very dangerous to be prac- 
tifed upon ourfelves : for perhaps what we 
fancy blamable or ridiculous may be found 
otherwife upon a fair examination ; or if we 
have any wrong turn in our mind, how ihall 
we ever apply a proper remedy or even at- 
tempt* to rectify it unlefs we know what it 
is ? It is a falle and mifchievous fiiame that 
would prompt us to conceal ourfelves from 
ourfelves : nor docs any thing better (how a true 
freedom and courage of thought than to 
fearch out the clofeft receffes of our heart 
impartially^ and know all the perfuafions, 
good or bad, that find harbour there. 

• 
CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

Knowledge and Conception. 

ALTHOUGH, our knowledge all arifcs 
from our conception of things^ and ge- 
nerally is more full and complcat according 
as that is clearer, yet we know fome things 
afluredly for true of which we cannot form 
any adequate conception. Different perfons 
conceive varioufly of the fame things ^ of 
which they all equally acknowledge the ex- 
iftcnce. Common people cannot eafily con- 
ceive of opinions, tafles, fentiments or incli- 
nations oppofite to their own, though they 
fee them exemplified in others : nor can they 
conceive the mafterly performances of art or 
fcience, nor tricks of jugglers, nor anything 
out of the ufual courfe of their experience : 
but fuch as have feverally applied themfelvc^ 
to penetrate into thofe matters find nothing 
furprizing in them. For it is repugnancy of 
objefts to what we have ordinarily feen or 
known that renders them inconceivable, and 
therefore familiarity may make them eafy to 
our apprchenfion. The favage cannot com- 
prehend how men convey their thoughts to 
one another by writing, and the communica- 
B b 3 tion 
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tion of them by founds would appear as 
wonderful! but that mankind fall into that 
method before they know what wonder is, 
that is, before they have gained any experir- 
ence to which new appearances may feem re- 
pugnant. 

The fludious familiarize themfelves to 
trains of obfervation peculiar to themfelves, 
therefore ks they can clearly apprehend what 
remains a myftery to others, fo . on the other 
hand they find difficulties that nobody elfe 
can difcern. The plain man makes no bog- 
gle at the ideas of creation, annihilation or 
.vacuity : for he thinks he fees inftances of 
them every day, in the produdion of plants 
from the ground, the cohfumption of fuel in 
the fire, and the emptinefs of his pot every 
time he drinks out the liquor. But the na- 
turalift confiders that the materials com- 
pofing the tree were exifting either in the 
earthy the air or the vapours^before it grew up, 
that the fire only divides the billet into im- 
perceptible particles, and that after the li- 
quor is all poured out of the pot it may yet 
f emain full of light or air or ether : therefore 
Jie conceives no powers in nature that can 
either give or deftroy exiftence, and difputes 
inceflantly concerning the reality of a va- 
cuum, 

7.. There 
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2. There are perhaps few more inexplica- 
ble ideas than that of force whereby bodies 
adl upon one another, and which may be di- 
vided into two forts, impulfe and refiftance. 
The wheelwright ^ the milwright and the 
gunner^ can rcafon about it accurately and 
cffeftually to ferve the purpofes of their feve- 
ral arts : but the philofopher knows not 
what to make of it. It is neither fubftance 
nor form nor quality : as impulfe it is fomc- 
thing imparted by external agents, as refift- 
ance it is a property inherent in the body it- 
felf, yet refiftance cannot fubfift without an 
impulfe received from fbme other body. It 
is the immediate caufe of motion, neverthelefs 
this caufe may operate without producing its 
cfFed: : for if you lay a dozen huge folios up- 
on the table, they will prefs it flrongly down-^ 
wards with their weight, but the floor by its 
refiftance prefTes it as flrongly upwards; fo 
the table, though i;eceiving continual fupplies 
of force, remains immoveable. 

Some things generally admitted for rea- 
lities exceed the comprehenfions of all men ; 
as the velocity of light travelling fifteen 
thoufand miles in the fwing of a clock pen- 
dulum, the greater velocity in the vibra- 
tions of ether which we learn from Sir Ifaac 
Newton overtake the rays of light, the mi- 
nutenefs of vefTels carrying on circulation 
" B b 4 and 
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and performing fecretion in the bodies of 
icarcc vifible infers, the eternity of time, 
immenfity of ipace, and all infinities in ge« 
neral. 

As imagination takes her firft impreflion 
from fenfation, therefore I think we cannot 
form a clear conception of fcnfiblc objedls 
whereof we have not had an idea conveyed 
by the feiifes. We have not any diredt nor 
tion of very fwift or very flow motions, bc-^ 
caufe properly fpeaking we do not fee eithe^ 
but only gather theni from the change of po- 
rtion in the objects moving, which in the 
former cafe feem at once to fill the whole fpace 
taken up in their pafTage^and in the latter apr 
peaf ftationary ; nor can we frame an idea of 
very fmall or very great magnitudes, otherwifc 
than by enlarging the one in our fancy to a 
difccrnj^ble fize, and fuppofing the other re- 
moved to a diftance that will lefTen them 
within the compafs of our vifion. Neither 
perhaps can we conceive ideas of reflec- 
tion whereof we have not experienced 
fpmething fimil^r pafling in our own minds. 

3, Things furpafs our comprehenfion upon 
two accounts, either when they are fo un- 
manageable in themfelves as that we cannot 
form any likenefs of them in our imagination, 
which is the cafe of all infinitudes ; or when 
we cannot conceive the manner in which 

they 
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they (hould be efFcfted. I caneaiily con- 
ceive Dedalus flying in the air, for I have 
feen a print of him in Garth's Metamorpho- 
(is: but when I confider the weight of a 
man's body, the unwieldinefs of wings fuffi- 
ently large to buoy him up, and the inabili* 
ty of his arms to flutter them fafl: enough, I 
cannot conceive the poflibility of his ever 
pra<9ifing that manner of travelling. Yet 
when we cohfider the fmall degree of force 
in rays of light, together with the folidity of 
glaft, it ieems as hard to conceive a poflibili- 
ty of their finding their way through fo com- 
paft a body, as of Dedalus's flying ; neverthe- 
lefs conftant experience convinces us of the 
faft. 

When we have not an adequate conception 
of things themfelves ^ neverthelefs we may 
clearly affirm or deny fomething concerning 
them. Mr. Locke fays we have a very con- 
fufed idea of fubftance, and perhaps not a 
much better of form confidered in the ab- 
ftraft, yet we may reft afllired that form is 
not fubftance nor fubftance form, and pro- 
nounce many other things concerning them 
without hefitation. And as imperfedl no- 
tions as we have of force and impulfe or the 
manner of propagating motion, ftill we may 
eafily apprehend a diflFerence between the 
manner of imparting it from body to body 

and 
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otod from mind to body: for bodies only 
tranfiiiit the force they have received from 
elfewhere, nor can communicate more dian 
they have themfelves, and their re-aftion i9 
always equal and oppofite to aftion ; but the 
mind produces an impulfe fhe has not herfelf, 
nor docs flie ever feel the limbs re-adt againft 
Ecr when fhe moves them : on the other 
hand fhe receives a perception from the or* 
gans of fenfation vrhich had it not them^^ 
felves^ and returns not their impulfe by a re- 
aftion w^henever they z6i upon her. Both 
thofe produdions, of perception by body and 
of motion by mind, appear alike incompre- 
henfible when we attempt to penetrate into 
.the manner how they are efFedted. 

* 4. But in order to underfland ourfelves the 
better when we would go about to explaia 
the manner in which caufes produce their 
cffefts, let us confider what we generally 
mean by explanation. He that would ex- 
plain the contrivance of a clock being made 
to flrike the hours, begins with fhowing 
how the weights pull round the main wheel, 
how that by its teeth catches hold of die next 
wheel, and fo he points out all the move- 
ments fucccffively till he comes to the ham- 
mer and the bell. Or if he would explain 
the manner of nutrition, he tells you of the 
digeflion. of the ftomach, the fecretion of 

chyle, 
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(rhyle^ its paflage into the heart, the circula** 
tion of the blood, and thereby its difperfion 
throughout all parts of the flefh. Here wc 
fee that explaining is no more than enumera- 
ting the feveral parts x)f an operation^ and tra-^ 
cing all the fteps of ks progrefs through in- 
termediate cauies and efFedis : therefore the 
planner of a reniote efFed: being produced 
may be explained, but to call for an expla* 
nation of any caufe operating immediately is 
abfurd, becaufe it is calling for an account of 
intermediate fteps where there are none. In 
this cafe we can only fatisfy ourlelves from 
lexperkpce^that fuch and fuch eiFeds do con- 
ftantly follow upon the application of parti*- 
cular caufes : all we can do further is by re^ 
marking fome difference in operations feem- 
ingly ^milar, as was attempted juft now 
with refpedt to the adion of mind and body, 
to prevent our miftaking one thing for ano- 
ther, not with an intent to give that as an 
explanation of either. To endeavour extend- 
ing our idea beyond the' caufe operating and 
the efFed: produced^ would be to aim at ap- 
prehending mor? than the objeft.really con* 
tains. 

The quality we find in fubjcds of pro- 
ducing immediate eifeds we call a primary 
property, but we cannot trace every pheno- 
menon to this firft iource : there are many 

pro- 
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properties obfcrvablc in bodies which we are 
well fatisfied refult from the adion of other 
bodies upon them, though we cannot invefli- 
gate their operations. Such as the four kinds 
of attraftion, namely, gravity, cohcfion, 
magnctifm and eledtriclty, the violence of 
fire, the fudden hardning of water by intenfe 
cold, the fuiion of metals by intenfe heat, 
the vital circulation and fecretion of humours 
in animals, and a multitude of the like fort 
which a little reflcAion will cafily fuggeft. 

5. Number itfelf, whereon we can rcafon 
with the greateft accuracy and certainty of 
any fubjeft, quickly exceeds our comprehen- 
lion : it is a queftion with me whether wc 
have a direft idea of any more than four, ber 
caufe beyond that little number we cannot 
tell how many objedts lie before us upon in*- 
fpedlion without counting. Higher num« 
bers we cannot afcertain, unlefs when by 
ranging them in order ^which compounds the 
individualjs into parcels and thereby reduces 
them to fewer ideas, we can bring them 
witliin the compafs of our apprehenfion : 
therefore wc can prefently reckon nine dif- 
pofed into three equal rows, becaufe then we 
need only confider them as three threes. 
The regular pofition of figures in numeration^ 
and the contrivance of expreffing the largeft 
numbers by various combinations of a few 

numerals 
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numerals^ enables us to run thofe lengtlis 
we do in arithmetic. We talk current- 
ly of millions and compute them with the 
utmoft exaftncfs, but our knowlege of two 
millions being double one million is no more 
than the knowledge of two being the double: 
of one : and we know the value of figures 
only by the number of places they ftand re- 
moved to the left. When we caft up the 
largeft accounts we have only three or four 
names or characters in our view at a time 5 
and by this compendious artifice of drawing 
multitudes into fo narrow a compafs^we find 
means eafily to manage objefts that would be 
too cumberfome and extenfive for us to con- 
ceive of themfelves. 

Nature abounds in mylleries, of which 
we may have a certain knowledge but no 
clear conception : fome are too large for ima- 
gination to grafp, fome too minute for it to 
difcern, others too obfcure to be fecn diftind:- 
ly, and others though plainly difcernible in 
themfelves ^yet remain inexplicable in the 
manner of production or appear incompatible 
with one another. Therefore though con- 
ception be the groundwork of knowledge 
and the inconceivablenefs of a thing a good 
argument againft its reality, yet is it not an 
irrefragable one ; for it may be overpowered 
by other proofs drawn from premifTes where- * 

of 
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of we hare a clear conception and uhdOubted 
knowledge. I fuppofe it wiB be allowed 
that a man born blind can form no concep- 
tion of light, nor how people can have fe!l&-> 
tions of objetSts at a vaft diftance,fo a$ to dc-» 
termine thereby their magnitudes and fifua-- 
tions : yet by converfing daily anibng man-- 
kind^hc may find abundant reafon fo be fatiP 
fied of their poffeffing fuch a faculty^ And 
is we proceed further in our inveftigation of 
nature^ W6 fhall find efFedls that cannot pro-* 
ceed from caufes whereof we have had any 
experience, therefore muft afcribc them to^ 
powers of which we can know nothing more 
than their being adequate to thofe efFetftsj^ 
and what we know fo imperfeftly we may 
^ juftly pronounce inconceivable. 

6. It is one of the moil ufeful points dt 
knowledge to diftinguifti when the repugnan-* 
cy of things to our common notions otrght to 
make us rejed them, and when not : for men 
have fallen into grofe miftakes bgth ways. 
Some have been made to fwallow the'moft 
palpable abfurdities under pretence that {tnft 
and reafon are not to be trufted ; others have 
denied fa<Ss verified by daily experience be- 
caufe they could not conceive the manner 
wherein they were effefted. There have 
been thofe who have difputed the reality of 
motion, of diflance, of ipace, of bodies, of 

human 
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human adKon, upon account of fome diffi- 
culties they could not reconcile to their ideas« 
I know of no other rule to go by in this poiaj 
than-. that the ftrongeft evidence o«ghf al- 
ways to prevail : wherefore nothing incon-^ 
ceivabk in pbilofophy deferves Credit^unkfi 
it neceffarily follows from fbmc premiffesr 
affuredly known and clearly conceived* 

But thoGgh in fodie inftances we n^ay ^id 
muft adn:>it things our imagination cannot 
comprehend, yet it . is well worth our care 
and ftudy to render them as familiar to our 
comprehenfion as we can : for we (hall find 
them gain eafier perfuafion with us and be- 
come more ferviceable both in our reafonings 
and praftice. For there is a difficulty in the 
management of inconceivable ideas : where- 
fore we fometimes fufFer conception to run 
contrary to knowledge, where it can be done 
without hazard. Everybody now agrees that 
the Sun conftantly keeps his ftation^and the 
earth circles round him as an attendant 
planet : yet we commonly think and {peak 
of his diurnal and annual courfes through the 
heavens, as being more convenient for our 
ordinary occafions. We may hereafter find 
it necefl!ary to accommodate our language to 
the conceptions of mankind, though wc 
fhould herein a little depart from our real 
fentiments : this neceffity gave rife to the 
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diftindion between the efbteric and exoteric 
doiftriae of the philofophers» the meat for 
men and milk for babes of Saint Paul» and 
the parabolical and plain, or direct and figu- 
rative fliles. And we may meet with cafes 
wherein it would be pernicious to entertain 
conceptions of things ourfelves , of whofe 
truth we have abundant reafon to be fatisfied: 
the rules of decency require this fometimes, 
and a regard to higher confiderations at 
others. 



The End of Part I. Vol. I. 
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